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i. HE appearance of a volume, almost entirely new, on a 
bubinebS unaccountably thought by many to be settled, will 
no doubt surprise those who have never been accustomed to 
distinguish the African Slave-trade frorrJ the West Indian 
Slavery. These subjects are indeed so closely connected, 
that it is easier for the adversaries of the Abolition to con- 
found them, than for its friends to keep them separate. 
But, ill themselves, they are, and always have been di- 
stinct ; — so very distinct, that the wise and memorable Act 
of Parliament which, in March 1807, declared the one to 
be uulawiu), left the other wholly untouched. 

The Abolition of what is called the African Slave-frtzrftf 
was, hi Itself an object every way worthy o^the long and 
arduous struggle which effected it. But its relative value, 
as a corrective of West India’' '^^th been greatly 

over^iuteu^ Tuc . this volume will si. - • 

that, As many of the u orst evils of the W csl Indian Slavery 
were owinss, to other ca 2 ises than the African SlaveArade^ 
those evils could not possibly Le remedied by the AhoUlion of 
that trade. This importarit position, so solidly established 
in the first part of the following collection, hath been de- 
plorably exemplified, siiue the date or the Abolition Act, 
in the accounts of respectable individuals t ; in the cor- 
respondence of the Sccretaiy of State with the West Indian 

* Mr Gaibfo J, p 12, calls the AboJition of the African SIave*trad« 

nn'rethjn .1 half measure” ^ i ■ 

+ In the vtar 1811, by Dr Cotlins, !STf Gaisford, and Mr. Mklnson ; 
iov Di Pi«rUrd’s5i^alual)le work aft pubUbhed m 1806, the year before 
the AbuhiJon Act passed 

N B. Uilc<; ofliese and the olher works shortly qnutd lebw, 

VI tki kd 7 , nndti tha lespatwi SHUiamei oj thur aulhn, 

(Govcj-jifiirV , 



; St)d in th^,jil|cia1 proceedings, in three of the 
uplands (which need ttbt {)e named) where the African 
Slav^*trade ha'* been long at a low ebb* The facts alluded 
to, though but a mere specimen of the West Indian Slavery, 
clearly shovv that they flowed from a source inherent in that 
Slavery it'ielf. An additional proof is, that, notwithstand- 
ing the Abolition of the African Slave-trade, the low price 
of produce, and the exorbitant price of Slaves (all strong 
motives for oeconomizing their lives) the deaths among the 
Slaves of another island, in 1810, exceeded the births by 
above ten tkonsand^\ No cause of any extraordinary mor- 
tality is alleged ; but tjiat surplus of de.itbs appears to have 
happened in jhe common course of business. — In short, 
the good efTecls of abolishing the African bianch of the 
Irade have not, in any considerable degree, fuliilled the 
hopes of the good People of this country ; few of wlicni 
arc aware of the real sources, and the deep inveteracy of 
the evils which they, in unison with the Government, hu- 
manely wish to be rernedieeb 

This is precisely V. hat Mr. Steele predicted, from dear 
bought experience, on his own planl‘;tions, for thiriy years, 
followed by.^tbTfve ten years 'particular stiuly ol the subject. 
Sec pp. 3 and 17, below, Accofunlgiy, tiie facts just al- 
luded to, had no connection w'hatcver with the Africant 
Slave-trade; but wtre the neady uninixed cfilcts of the 
system whose pernicious tendency Mr. Steele had previously 
pointed out to his less rellectiug neighbours. In short, the 
evils he describes, though more or less aggravated by the 
trade, were not caused by it. The Slave ssstem still is 
what it tvaS) and u'i/l be, as long as its own radical, though 
happily not incurable evils arc allowed to exist. Those* 
who make the comparison, wiil be at a loss to find a;/?/ dif- 
ference, all things considered, between the West Indian 
Slavery of the seventeenth century, and that of tlte ninc- 

^ See Mathlson's Notircs, p. 18. The U>,si to the island, by those 
deaths, could noi; be less tiian 700,000/. six-rl. in 12 months! 
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teenth. If the SlaVes then suffered much froA the riotouii 
living of the Proprietors (see p. 42? below) they probably 
sufllr more 7iow from their more general non-residcnce. 
If their mortality has decreased, it must be remembered 
that the islands have become far more healthful, by being 
better cleared and cultivated, and that medical practice has 
been exceedingly improved On the whole, we may 
safely affirm that the general treatment of tlie Slaves, in 
the old Sugar islands, has not received any material improve- 
ment for a century and a half f. The new islands have but 
copied the old ; with this difference, that the hardships in- 
separable from the clearing of fresh lands have, in tji// cases, 
deplorably aggravated the mortality. Whether or not the 
late and present state of things promises any considerable 
and permanent improvement, will appear from the follow- 
ing papers. 

Every rational and temperate view of this great subject, 
is hounded by two most dangerous extremes; — 
diate Emancipation^ and perpetual, unmitigated 

Slavery . 

For immediate cmaucipation, neither the Slaves nor their 
Superiors are, in any respect, prepared. The former have 
been debased bv suffering, and the latter spoiled by cxer- 
Jtising an unbounded j^rivale despotism. Many of the 
Slaves, like cage- birdseed, however imiiflerently, by their 
Owners, have lost the power of providing, in, a fair way, 
for themselves. The Slaves arc too little qualified for the 
government of law, and their Owners and Managers to 
govern by law. The persons of the Slaves, and bulk the 
persons and property of their Owners, would want more 
'protection from mutual violence, than the British Govern- 

♦ Discourse of the St:?tc of He;iUh In Jamaica printed 

h quire in the Sain^raJo 6tyi<\ BarkniKl M'idcira whie, au4 weU-timei 
good living-, hax’e no jiLice in b.s proriciiptiona I 

f Compare History of Barbados's, in 165?, and Tryon's .4 d vice 

to Gentlemen Pi-'iiUeiS, i*’ec, iu ICb l, with the recent pc*rforniaiiCis« quoted 
the note, p. v above, 
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Ij^f^l^Wuld iiTord to sufh distant and unhcahhful ]^ro*- 
•vi|f|e€ 8 | if the chaiifs.of Slavery should be suddenly re- 
moml. But wc need nf)t dwell oa this head; since, to 
usi the words of a most intcllJl^eiU correspondent, it is on 
all hands agreed, that “ the immidiatc emancipalion of the 
West fudian Slaves, would be the (^*50000 of madness/^ 

Neither would ir l)e wise or safe, in the present state of 
the West Indies, to coininuc, wuhout some considerable 
modifications, a system which despoils the great Body of 
the People of all their natural rights, ami ^xposes them to 
every kind of wrong, Without a possibiJlty of redress ! I 
For, as the testimony of the enslaved ; Negroes, JVIulat- 
tocs, See. is not taken against While, persons, they are, in 
efTcct, Slaves not only to their Owttttrs and Managers, but 
to any and every miscreant, of Pduropean birth or descent, 
who may make them the butt of their ungoverned pas- 
sions, often infurialcd by spirituous liquors 1 ! At the best, 
the moral code of the West Indies has no chapter o/z Duty 
io Slaves; nor the practice any rule but the mtTe will 
and caprice of the Master, or his Deputies, to which the 
Slaves areascntirclysuhjcctcd asllieirhorscs. I.aws, customs, 
opinions, maxims, and prejudices are all against tlie Slaves ; 
and even tiic Holy Scriptures absurdly and impiously quoted 
as the charter of oppression ! ! Nature is forced out of hei|(!t 
Course by this preposterous system; and every social tic 
superseded by a rigour calculated to' excite, and often ac- 
tually exciting, the fell vcngt^ance of despair* ! To think- 
ing men, this brief representation, long ago established by 
evidence, will be quite decisive of the danger of the pre- 

♦ After alt the positive evidence on RviUject, I little expected to hear, 
36 I lately did i the stale pretext of tlie Ovviicr*s interest as a suffi- 

cient protection to the hiavc. If men always followed their true interests, 
there woukV’be no such tilings as fully and criiiie in the world. what 

inlcrest have white vajijrants, or eveu the white underlings on plantations, 
in the, Slaves whom they sorely harass and oppress? Or how is even a Pro- 
pr elor’s inter'est to he of any use to people amotig whom he does not re- 
side,' and whom perhiips he never to sav nothing h^jre of the npp<,site 

'niurests of Depuiies, or the inefficiency cd' tke ]‘)roteciing Slave-laws en- 
acted,, in tlie islands, i>inic the treatment of the Slaves became a subject of 
j>ubliC and parliamentary attention. 
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sent practice; without adding a word about ^he ancient 
servile wars; or the bloody insurrections* in the modern 
Slfive-colonies ; or the late horrible catastiOphe of St. Do- 
mingo, and Ihe unpreccdentetl and perilous state of things 
tliencc resuking.*i 

If then, the extremes of immediate emancipation, and 
perpetual, unlimited, absolute Slavery, are botli allowed to 
be awfully dangerous, the sale and adviseable measure must 
i.e between them ; and may be comprised m ibis funda- 
mental qucblion : Hour may the achwuhdged evih of the 
JVest Indian Slavery be MXTiOATfcn, liltfumt Injury to the 
IVhite ColoniatSj, the Negro Slaves^ or any other party con* 
eerjied P 

‘ On this great moral problem, I have reflected and con- 
versed, more or IcftS, ever i^ince my arrival in Barbadoes in 
the year 177^. It was forced on me by daily occurrences, 
exciting a temporary indignation, whic'h generally subsided, 
when my mind was vacant, into the calm consideratibn of 
the problem just nicnlloned. But I had little success and 
I do not know that any other person, except oncy has, to 
tliis hour, been more fortunate. Some ideas, no doubt, 
occurred to me, wliicli might perhaps be useful. But I 
never could devise, or learn from inlclligeiU and humane 
cfc-witnesscs, and much less from books, the general so- 
lution required. Liddi in Scyllaniy nfpiens vltare Charyh* 
din. 1 u an ordinary mmcl, this problem appeared to ofler 
nothing but a choice of difficulties; some of whicli, as 
thev occurred to me, arc inserted at p. 5rvo below. So 
great did those diificnltics appear, that when, aflcr returning 
to this country, I embarked actively in the Abolition cautse, 
r never ventured" to suggest, in private conversation, and 

* Tu the yoar 17‘)Oor 1791, when dcfriitliiiw- rhe Abolition C^omnuttec of 
London against the bibe and rldiciiilous of tonieiuinc^ tine troubleB 

in St. Doaiiu^o. I eaunicr ned, i” print, //I ct r: iniJ^rrecfio is. son^^ofthem 
horribly bloody, wlo'ch h.'d taken place in the vbtTcreur t.uropeatl Slave 
c<'lonics, in live Wh liulics,. during the //o70/-n/’o years almoia iinmediattly 
preceding the agitation of the Abobtion qucbtion —he sides oi hers which 
have escaped my se.iivh, Uv' fhii hubject, see Loo^> vol. C, p. 443. 
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far less to f!>ut ioto print, any specific plan for the Mitiga- 
tion proposed, 1 had, indeed,, almost given up the case as 
desperate, when I met with the Answers to Governor Parry^s 
a long time after they had been printed. Those 
Answers suggested to me so much more than tliey expressed, 
that I wrote to the Hon. Joshua Steele, whom I believed to 
be their author, for farther information. Mr. Steele's an- 
sw'er showed me that a plan far superior to that which I 
had been seeking, was actually reduced to practice by him- 
self, on his own sugar estates. I say far superior; for, 
though all thinking men, from the days of Pliny and Co- 
lumella down tollie present lime, have been convinced that 
it would be cheaper to pay Slaves than to force their labour; 
yet it never entered into my head that a planter could be 
found to declare war against vulgar prejudice, and to risk 
the experiment, and the bitter opposition it would excite, 
on a scale which would justify any usclul, [Tactical conclu- 
sion. The additional experience of about two years (see 
p. § below) enabled Mr. Steele to honour me with informa- 
tion farmorc decisive and satisfactory than he could furnish 
toithc Governor. Indeed his letter to me, taken in connec- 
tion with his other writings on our SLibJect, here collected, 
clearly proves, that the happiness of Owners and their 
Skives may not only be made compaii’nle, but may be !)oth 
most materially promoted, by measures wdlhin the power of 
every proprietor who possesses the means of carrying on a 
Sugar plantation. 

Mr, Steele's first principles arc the plain ones of treating 
the Slaves as human creatures ; moving them to action by 
the hope of reward, as wxdl as the fear or punishment; 
giving thcni, out of ihair own Labour^ wages and kuicl suf- 
ficient to afford them the plainest necessaries ; and pro- 
tecting them against the capricious violence too often 
ignorant, unthinking, or unprincipled, and perhaps drunken 
])an and l)oys, invested with arbitrary power, as their ma- 

• lubci'tcd bejow, at thr tdSil aitd following pajes. 
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nagcrs and drivers.’^ His plan is founded^ii nature, 
and has nothing in it of rashdiinovation, or modern optu 
mumeoi any kind, it docs not hurry forward a new order 
of things ; and recommends no fine projects, or tlcklisll 
experiments ; hat, by a few safe and easy steps, and a few 
simple applications of English law, opens the way for the 
gradual introduction of a better syslcni. Whether or not 
that system would ultimately terminate in an approach to 
English liberty, is a question which concerns not the pre^ 
sent generation ; or, if it did, the change would be so 
gradual as not to he perceived. But the question is really 
irrelevant to the case in hand; which is not a speculation 
about political privileges, but a practical question itbont 
the natural waiiLs of human creaUires. If the Imrnblest 
and coar.^esi fwros^ay/cs of llfe^ the protection of hiw^ and 
the assistance of labour iu;j; cattle could be secured to the 
Slaves, llicy would soon become generally contented and 
trust-worthy; — would become an impregnable fortress, in- 
stead of a source of everlasting anxiety, weakness and ex- 
pence, both of life and trea-^ure, to the islands they cul- 
tivate, and still more to, the mother country 

These and other grand objects woulrl be far more efTcc- 
tually and safely promoted by Vlr. Steele’s h-w and sinqde 
regulations wliicli, IJ but rendered Legal for prcprlviors who 
might choose to adopt thtm^ would gradually slide into prac- 
tice, and almost execute themselves, than by any more 
complex, and apparently more complete system which 
cannot be executed at all. Such was the national CorfeA^oh* 

* Mr. Stephen, in h\> “ NeW Reasons for abolishinj^ the Sbve- 

trade,” p. 8, says that the V/. iruiies probably cost vis inora Mone^ from 
17t>2 to 1<SU7, than all err ctmliocnral subsMleo and military o perdition s ; 
and certainly more Mnt ih.:m we lost by sickness and the sword, in every 
other service! For he sines, from anthoitic returns, that, from 17% to 
1802, we k)st by siL’kne*’s, in the Windv/ard Ishmds, and, as he apprehends, 
exclusive of St. Domingo and /atnaica, 17,173 out of 19,070, soldiers em- 
ployed!! Now, if the Nejii^Joes were properly treated, tine VVindwaitl 
Islands turn our pcr!t-»ps doiiide this number of men, who would r.ot 

die faster than ihc people rf tin’s country. In short, they would most edec* 
tually defend the islands, and at Iiitic or no expenre to the mother country ! 
See p;3G4 behnw. 
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the French^ — to \lijMiothing of our own Plif)vi^ciA^ 
‘-‘-specific, soletpn, imperative, jplauhible tod 
-^itfi^rkcticabte, even by tlicir vigorous govcnnnicnt. After 
i^lecpilig in dust and cobwebs jor above a century, atur 
bcipg*‘)augbed at in the West Indues, and apphiuded ()v tin: 
ibeon^U of Europe, ail tliat time, it made its exit ni the 
Ijiitcheries aind burnnios of St. Domingo ; not a single article 
of it having ever been pul in force in that colony ! 

Mr. Steele's plan, however, may, no doubt, receive some 
improvemenls, which his great age obliged him to decline* 
Uc speaks very favouTai>iy of the plough (p. 101 below), 
but does not appear to have used ii ; nor do I find any spe- 
cific provision for moral and religious instruction. But 
this last omission is the direct consequence of the opinion 
expressed or imjihcd in several parts of ln« papers, namely, 
that bad laws and examples prevent the Negroes from cni* 
bVacing Christianity f. Or he might have thought that the 
equity and moral tendency of his plan of governing bis 
Slavts, would gradually qualify and dispose them to receive 
moic specific insi ruction. 

Still uuraiithors plan is perfect, as far as it goes. To 
advance alove three hundred debased Field Negfoes, who 

* Sn wa arc .is«.ured l^yWimpflcn, p .W. See aL(),Lonpf, vol. 2. p.d'll 
Mul > o!, a. p. 0')^') ; Gaisfurd, p. da, J dwardVs llibt. ol St. DorniTigo, p. 43.— 
** L'hdU tie IG,’>5, sap M. IV nil>eiteui!, t. 1. p. J J 1 ; 'I Ik* edict (.)f IGSTl 
{or Aon] refill the power ot Masters, and est-biishes a kind of 
proportion between faults and punishments. But tln>, docs not pi event 
bi n e.. fioinpeiishuig daily under wln[)S and cliaifis ; nor fiom bcin^;; knocked 

the bcaii, hattged and burnt, without foi main). These variouss ciueltics 

itKvays Uupmnshed.** Uc, 

I Ste pp. 7d, 84, I3C, lAf) below. The Rev. Dr Coke, in the KxtracU 
from hi.s Jijiirnals, p, 182, siysthat the No'^ioes of Baibadoes, for bcnne 
i^ason which he cannot explain,arc much Icsb prepared for the reception of 
genuine religion than tliose of any oilier island ’’ But the wiirihy nuinster 
unknowingly N^gesfs, in the same pai^e, very piobable reason of Una 
peculiarity, w’htfn he feays, Carbadoes has more White people than the 
great ibland of laWiaica; many of them very poor, and some supported 
bv the parish,*’ — and not a fe^, he mip^ht have a ided, by robbing the Ne- 
l^rors, or inciting them to rob their Owners, <^c. Uc, I'hua the Negroes of 
B'obadoes, seeilij^ more of, and snlleiinf^ mon* from the innnorantie* ot 
tliutfcctof than those of any other inland, it is no wonder that 

they are nioie indilFerfnr about a re)i;^iort which, to them, produces such 
bluer fruits. Bui Dr, Coke was not long eaou^dj in the bland to make thi& 
4d4C‘rvaiioii. 

, had 
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had fiever moved without the uhip^ to a state neadif 
resembling that of contented^ honest and industrious Set^ 
VantS} avd^' after paying t hem for their lalonr^ iotiiiPhB^ 
in a few ycars^ the annual heat clearance oj hh estates 
(see p. 157 bcltiw)- — ibesCj, I siiy, were great acbievemenlK 
for an agrd man, in an untried field of improvement,' pre- 
occupied by laveteratc vulgar prejudice, fie has^ indeed 
accomplisihed all that \\a§ really doubtful or difficult in the 
undertaking ; and perhaps all that is, at present, desirable 
either for Owner or Slave. For he has ascertained as a tact, 
what was before only known to the learned as a theory, 
and to practical men as a paradox, — That the paying of 
S/aviS for their labour^ does actually produce a very great 
profit to fli* jr Oiiofers, 

Alter ihc public ttion of Mr, Steele’s papers, it may be 
hoped that shall hear no more of the alleged absurdity 
of scribing evils witlrout proposing remedies. Wr 
have no need, says the Baron WiinplTen of those officious 
gentlenun to tell us that Slavery is a hateful thing. What 
would they say to the Esculapius who presided over their 
health, if, in an overflowing of the bile, he should pre- 
scribe nothing but a furious invective against the malady 
which consumed them ? '* — They would, no doubt, say that 
the invective was misplaced. But if the patient had not 
only Inducul, but wuis cla^lly aggravating his disorder by in- 
temperance, an honest and spirited Esculapius would be 
apt to tell him in plain English, that the rnnedy Uy with 
himself, and that nothing could do him good, while he 
persisted in his bad habits. — A quack would know better 
than to talk thus. Though as ignorant as Mr. Long’s 
Apozemtj he w^ould probably discuss the case in a leash 
of hard words got by rote]” would wonder at the strange 

* Voyage to St. Domingo, p. 50. But, on the whole, this author is very 
jfavourable to the Abolition. 

f Mr. Long, in the f>th cliap. of liis S4 book, gives a curious History of 
a Jamaica c^uack;*' which, however, be declares, does not jg*CiAe*‘ally apply to 
the facidty m that island, ’ 

notions 
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and shows, what ont would think plain enough, Thait 
human beings cannot stand the drudgery ot' horses, even in a 
cold (far less in a hot)' climate, and though well paid, fed, 
clothed, and lodged, and effectually protected by law. The 
coal-bearers, in the B^st of Scotland, enjoyed all these ad- 
vantages for ages before they were emancipated^ in 1775 , 
from being, practically, accounted adscripti glehca *'/' 
which, however, would he a great privilege to,, the e^&Ved 
Negroes ! Yet, from their insupportable labour/ the waths 
among those coal-bcarers, in some years, still exceed the 
births. This isowing to the very bad and disgraceful old 
custom’\)f employing human beings, five days in the week, 
in an oppressive drudgery which, ih tlic IVe^l of Scotland, 
and probably throughout all England, is executed by horses 
and machinery t‘ — So it is, and would be with ilie Field 
Slaves on sugar plantations. They may be well treated in 
every other particular ; hut, in point of labour, never can 
be effectually relieved, without the help of labouring cattle, 
and proper implements of husbandry. 

Of Mr. Steele’s papers, in a literary view, the reader will 
observe that he has been more intent on the matter than the 
language ; showing, however, occasionally, that he had 
the decenf' ornaments of style at his conimand. — The addi- 
tional papers I have written as well as I could; though not 
»o well as I wished. But, in odd fragments of lime, snatched 

* These are the the words of my author. But Mr. Advocate Maconochle, 
tiowtLord Meadowbank, ar p. '29, of his admirable “ Tuformatiou for Joseph 
Knight, atiativp.of Africa,” Edinbiirj[>h 1775, .proves that “ coal licrs are not 
born adsaiptitiiy — A coaliier, he adds, acquires properly and transmits it; 
^nd has been found entitled to be a councillor »)f a bc)rou;:^h ; and, with equal 
reason, to be (elected a member of parliament. See more, note, p. 50o' below. 

f Sce,.^ General View of the Coal-trade of Scotland, by Rob, Bidd, Civil 
Engineer, at Alloa, Edin. 1808, pp. 7‘.3, 138. At p. !<>, the author says, that, 
in the year 1715, com tnqn labourers, on the Forth bad 6W. sterl. per day, 
.and coalHei^ Hd.j and at p. 2G, that, in 1808, the former had and the 
latter A.s/u Gd. A coal proprietor, on the Forth, a gentleman of family and 
fortune, far from being ofFended at Mr. Bald for reprobating, as he does'in 
several parts of his book, a “disgraceful custom,” older by ages than any 
of the W, Indian abuses, mentioned to me, with gratitude and respect, Mr. 
B.’s exertions, both as a man and a skilful engineer, to relieve the poor coal- 
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frotn other pursuits^ and very oftei;i from sleep, justice could 
not be done to a subject which would require the whole 
time and labour of a man in the vigour of life, possessing 
adequate talents, acquirements, and external convenience. 
Although iny personal knowledge of the subject, inspires 
me with confidence in the facts adduced ; yet in this, as in 
other instances, I have given the principal statements the 
support of evidence and historical information. In my 
opinion, no writer should object to give his authorities for 
important facts ^ nor do I see the use of evidence if it is 
not to be referred to. No doubt, che numerous quotations 
have been laborious to me ; but they will be satisfactory to 
readers who arc not so much accustomed to reason from 
general principles as a highly respectable gentleman of the 
law was, who once said to me : I shall not read a word 

of the evidence. It is confessed that the power of Masters 
over their Slaves is completely ar])itrary. That is enough 
for me ; for, from what 1 know of human nature, I am sure 
that all the abuses which, I understand, are described in the 
evidence, must inevitably follow.” — The repetitions, in the 
Second Part, were owing to interruption, sometimes for 
many months together ; and, in some measure, (o design. 
Of the more important articles, 1 have given here a little 
and there a little lest they should escape those who may 
read but a part of the work, or those who are apt to ride 
post through a book, and are liable to run by objects, with- 
out discovering all their importance*.” — ^^Yoii have re- 
membered those passages,'^ said a celebrated Frcniclv writer, 
to one who look notice of his repetitionf, It was for this 
end that 1 repeated them so often. I did right. Without 
this, you would have forgotten them.’^ 

From the causes hinted at, some things are found in the 
notes which should have been jn the text, and vice versa. 
Some things also, are more enlarged on than others of equal 
importance. But, on the whole, I have aimed at brevity ^ 

• See our autlior, Mr, Sleele’a Proaudia RationaUs, Cd edit. p. 207. 

b and 
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and, it is hoped, not without success. Persons, at least, 
who tolerated the double and treble quartos of certain other 
West Indian writers, will not surely conaplain of a single 
octavo, on topics.compared with which the principal contents 
of those quartos, interesting as they are, shrink into utter 
insignificance. If the subjects were treated in a manner at 
all suitable to their dignity and importance, this would in- 
deed be a work of which no man would need to be ashamed. 
But I fear that inlelligcnl readers will observe, in my 
part of the work, greater blemishes than those just men- 
tioned. I can already see some such myself. For example, 
at p.342, I inadvertently ask, Whether even the royal ct>n- 
firmation can legalize colonial statutes repugnant to the 
laws of England ? But surely no solemn argument"' can 
be necessary to determine that the royal prerogative ex- 
tends, not so l‘ar. Sec pp. 54, 57. No doubt, there are 
other faults which might, and ought to have been avoided. 
But the greatest faults of all, iu the eyes of some men, will 
be that of Mr. Steele in writing, and of his editor in laying 
before the British public the papers in the First Part. It is 
not pretended that these papers are immaculate. But some 
errors may be only apparent, and others, for aught I know, 
intentional* Mr. Locke, we are told, would sometimes 
divert himself with setting traps to catch unwary cavil- 
lers." I do not say that Mr. Steele has designedly set man- 
traps and spring-guns in his premises. But, in my opinion, 
the homines siolidi et ad depugnandiim parati, should take 
care that, in attac|fing him, they do not indiierc sese in 
siimulos latentes^. 

Some pariicidars respecting Mr. Steele. 

As every Abolitionist who may peruse Mr. Steele's papers, 
Will naturally wish to know something about their author, 

I would gladly close these observations with a brief account 

♦ See p. 82, of Geometry no Friend to Infidelity, addressed to the Amlysi 
(Bp. Berkeley) by PhUakihes Canlabriffimsis, said to have been Or. Jurfe 

of 
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af his Jife, if I possessed the materials. But I can only 
mention the few imperfect hints which were current re- 
specting him, in Barbadoes; for, in this country, I have 
not been so fortunate as to meet with any of his Iricnds ; 
most of whom, indeed, must now be numbered with the 
dead. In Barbadoes, he was one busy man, and I wasau- 
olher* His residence was 12 or 14 miles from Bridgetown, 
where I lived. I believe he did not often slay in town longer 
than his business absolutely required ; so that 1 seldom met 
with him, except accidenially at the “ store*' of a common 
friend, with whom he had frequent dealings ; and iherc’he 
was more of the man of business than the philosopher. 
How I became known to him, is mentioned, p. 31 1 below* 

Of his early history, I know nothing more than that he 
was said to have been originally from Ireland ; but had lived 
many years in London, in habits of intimacy with persons 
of rank and character. When he arrived in Barbadoes, 
early in the year 1780, his reputed age was fourscore ; but 
he was still an able man, above the middle stature, a little 
corpulent, and, on the whole, respectable, and even venerable 
in his appearance. His manner of living appeared to be 
regular and temperate, but not too abstemious ; and he said 
he had taken a dose of bark daily, for twelve \ears. 

His zeal in promoting useful and practicable improve-^ 
menls, abundantly appears in the following sheets. In Bar-* 
badoes, he only continued the course which he had teng 
pursued in this country. He was there considered as one of 
the founders of the London Society of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce ; but it was probably that of Dublin ; for< 
the London Society was formed in the year 17^4, and his 
name, as a member of the latter, does not appear in the 
books till 1756. He was elected Vice President of the Lon- 
don Society, in March 1779; <^nd as such, his subscription 
was paid down to Ladyday 1762, two years after his arrival 
in Barbadoes ; where he had formed, in 1761, a subordinate 
society of the same name, and for the same objects ; and 

b 2 w hich, 



uhich, taken collectively^ was a member of that of Loudoil# 
lie had the credit of having introduced, or much promoted, 
several new manufactures in England, particularly the Mar- 
seilles quilting; and he was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to employ the numerous, idle, White Poor of Barbadocs, in 
working up their native fibrous productions^', such as cot- 
ton of several species or varieties, silk-grass, cabbage- tree 
leaves, plantain stalks, 8cc. These materials may be easily 
procured in any quantity, and may be formed into every 
article usually made of hemp and flax, from the largest 
ropes to the finest thread; though none of them had been 
brought into use, except the common cotton, of which a 
few good stout hose, gloves, night-caps, hammocks f, and 
counterpanes had long been manuiaetiired. But, by Mr, 
Steele’s humane patronage, and that of the Society vvhich he 
formed, spinning ginnies were introduced, good calicoes, 
dimities, See, were made ; and Mr. Steele himself appeared 
at the Government House, in a handsome coat, woven like 
kersimer, of what he called vegetable silk, being the down, 
of the Ipecacuanha, or Indian root, a common weed in 
Barbadoes. In short, next to tliC roformaiion of the Slave- 
system, t[ic employment of ilie destitute White Poor of that 
island, appears to have been his grand aim iii founding the 
Barbadoes Society of Arts ; and llsere can be no doubt that 
had he arrived there twenty or thirty years earlier, so as to 

* To tliopc who would restrain the eolouhts froni “ inakiup;- cyen a hob- 
nail tor a horse-shoe,” it may be ob.servcd, that -ou iu"' to the introduction 
ot Slaves, and their beliijj bred to all the meehanical arts ionueilv exercised 
by tlse very numerous white poi)uIalion) Baibadoes contains many more 
*^id!e W'iiite People tlian any other Bruish coKmv. When this was explained 
to the prime miuifeter, Poril Shelburne, lie attentive! v read ti)e printed 
iiiites of the Barbadocs So' 'ety of Aits, and was so nuich pleased with them, 
that he desired to become member. At first, Mr. Steele was made Presi- 
dent ; but afterward, s, whe.i the Society had jraijicd more dren^th, the Go- 
vernor became Pre.^iUeiit, nd Mr. Steele Vice President. 

f Many country fa uili in Baib.adoe'> are pros ided with a number of 
while cottmi hammocks of tlic texture ol counrcrp,uu.s, neatly fringed, and 
made large eiirough to fold over flie l ody, aud serve as bed-clotlies, in that 
liot couuUy. i'ivery apartment Jus me or mure p,iir.s of cleats to hang: 
,lhem on ; so that, if »i party too nu iieroco lor the standing beds, happen 
to l^e kept late, by lain, they can be accommodatc<l fur the night, in 
a- few minutes. 
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have had time to ova‘rcome old prejudices, that whole coiiw 
niunity, White as well as Black, would now have reason to 
‘bless his memory. His perseverance, aflFability, and ex- 
tensive information qualified hinuvvcil for such undertak- 
ings ; and seemed to render his company acceptable to 
thinking men of his own respectable class ; though there 
were others who talked of Old Steele’s projects,” as men 
in other countries, w ho have seen little, observed less, and 
thought least of all, arc apt to talk of every new attempt, 
however promising or valuable. 

Mr, Steele’s conversation was highly entertaining and in- 
structive. Though generally or habitually grave himself, 
he could *^set the table in a roar” with his playfid stories 
and arch remarks. I remember admiring very much his 
coolness, when one of his favourite local opinions was at- 
tacked, with somewhat of unbecoming vivacity, by an in- 
ferior to him in years, and every thing else hut the little 
matter in debate. His uncommon command of temper 
must have been often severely tried, by the provoking bigotry 
of his wdiite servants to the had practices which he wished 
to eradicate. But an early occurrence, said to have taken 
place on his principal plantation, was well calculated to show 
them that he was determined to be master of his own pro- 
perty. On his first arrival, he dined much abroad j but, 
having completed his domestic arrangements, he naturally 
wished to entertain his irieuds in his turn; and, among 
other paqiarations, told his principal black servant to get a 
goat killed — Da Manager’s, Massa, said the man. — Well, 
take one of the fattest of the sheep. — Deni de Manager’s.-— 
A pig. — Da Manager’s, all dc same. — A turkey and some 
ft^wls. — Dem c7;cry one Manager’s, good Massa. — Go, call 
the Manager.— Die Manager came.— -I find, Sir, said 
Mr. Steele, that all the small stock, as well as a number 
of the Negroes and cattle arc yours ; so you had better 

get 

* Some IM.ir.ngern put a hberrJ construction on the general ])crmIf';>ion to 
raibQ, kill, and cat.*' On one ot the pUatatioas ol a ccuain cousUiit Ah- 

scaler, 



them all together, and take yoar^self and them away; 
Sand then I ^hull know what I can call my own.*' Proba- 
bly the Manager little expected hia aged emplo'ycr to come 
over from England^ anrlcall him to such an account. 

Our authbr's acquaintance with men of learning was un- 
derstood to be extf^ve. Sir John Pringle and Dr. Franklin 
were particularlypIfeiNtioned among his friends. From his 
intimacy with the latter, more perhaps than from his own 
conversation (for I never heard him talk of politics or reli- 
gion) he was suspected, by some persons of ostentatious 
loyalty, to be more friendly to the American cause, than 
became a good British subject. But the same vile calumny 
was whispered about Governor Hay himself; and for a more 
plausible reason ; because, forsooth, he was unwilling to 
disgrace the King's Commission by granting it to every 
picaroon who applied for it.” These are His Excellency's 
own words. The truth was, that that faithful, upright, and 
generous representative of His Majesty, considered all pri- 
vateerinsr as discjraceful to civilized nations ; had no better 
riaTiie for it, in private, than licensed robbery and 
often wished that Government would prohibit altogether a 
practice which puts the lives and property even of national 
enemies, in the power of men too often void of all honour 
and humanity 

Mr. Steele’s ucneral knowledge, and 'his acquaintance 
with the classics sufficiently appear in the following papers ; 
aiul, from his conversation, it was gathered that, he was 
competently skilled in matheinaiics, and physics. In this 
last department of science, he probably made some very 
arduous attempts ; for he proposed^ a problem relative to 
tastes and smells, in which no man but a Newton, who 

sendee, I have above 100 turkeys belon/rinj? to the Manager j and was 
told thn. he had other stock in proportion ; all fed at the Proprietor’s cx- 
pcnce—and ih.ii of H'ik Slaves, who are ha’ assed with picking grass, &c. 
for the .sL(ick, when they should be getting rest and refreshment. 

O/lic. -s of sbi;x-. c; war leave the b.igj^ageof their prisoners untouched 
—PicarooiH iiften a. rip off their very clothes. Our brave 'Pars abhor both 
jpic^rouns and Slave* captains. 
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discovered the strict analogy between tlie laws of colours and 
those of sounds, could hope to succeed. One of his ob- 
jects, in proposing t^at problem, was understood to be, to de* 
termine accurately the comparative value of sapid and odor- 
ous articles of commerce, by taste and smell, as well as by 
colour, texture, &c. On another refined and difficult sub- 
ject, however, he communicated original discoveries, in 
his Essay towards establishing the Melody and Measure of 
Speech, to be expressed and perpetuated by ])cculiar Sym- 
bols which he published in the year 1773. A second 
edition, amended and enlarged, appeared in 1779 , under 
the title of Prosodia RafdonaliSy or An Essay, This 

w'ork w^s ijighly esteemed by those who could judge of its 
merits ; which cannot be duly appreciated by any bnt mas- 
ters of the theories of music and prosody. It is dedicated 
to Sir John Pringle; and LordMonboddo, and other learned 
men appear aiTiong its eulogists/ Mr. Boswell*^ mentions 
it in these words : Dr. Johnson’s mode of speaking was 
indeed very impressive ; and I wish it could be preserved, 
according to the very ingenious method of Mr. Steele, who 
lias shovvn how the recitation of IvJr. Garrick, and other 
eminent speakers, might be transmitted to posterity, in 
score,” For my owui |)art, the only use I can make of tliis 
profound work, is to beg that those readers of the following 
papers, who may think Mr. Steele’s dispfisition acrimoni- 
ous, and his style occasionally unj^olished, will read such 
parts of the Prosodia Ualionalis as they may understand. 
They will there find a style which, f think, they must ac- 
knowledge to be neat, p^:rspicul||^s and forcible, and en- 
tirely free from that appearance of acrimony, which the 
vexatious subjects of the following sheets have an irresistible 
tendency to produce in ihoughilul men ; and especially in 
one wlio had sufTered so much as Mr. Steele, from the abuse 
both of power and confidence. No great praise seems to 
be due to Absentees in general 5 but T must do them the 

* Life of Johnson; vol.2. p. 3S5, fourth edition. 
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justice to believe (what I have been often told) that one 
.cause of the non-residence of the more reflecting, is that 
they may escape the truly deplorable sceties inseparable horn 
the present, mode of carrying on the W. Indian cultivation; 
—scenes which destroy their own comfort, and injure the 
tempers and the jnorals of their children, 

I hive not met with any body vvhv) could tell me exactly 
when Mr. Steele died ; or whether his plan of Negro Govern- 
ment was continued on his plantations. But I suppose 
that he did not long survive the year 17pO; for I wrote to 
him, after receiving the first of the following papers, to in- 
form him of the state of the Abolition cause, and of niy 
Iriend Sir Jamks Johnstone’s operations with the plough 
(see p. 2B6 below) hut I never received any answer. 


After I had written tliiis far, and was on tlic point of a’iving 
this my last sheet to the printer, 1 learned frv)ni the .news- 
papers that a law giving validity to the evidence of Free 
IVople of Colour against White Persons, had passed m Ja- 
maica, — aniidst an opposi/iori from those White Persons, 
which, it is to he feared, will defeat all the efforts of the 
island legislature to render that law pract'ivally fjficienf, or 
even to preserve it from being repealed. See p. 356 below.' 
But I have not hc^ ii able to learn that any Jamaica law to 
that cflect, has icached the Secretary of Slate’s Office, this 
BJth of February i614 : nor does it appear that any such 
statute as yet exists in Barbadoes, which, after Jamaica, is 
our most considerable island. 

In a late melancholy instance^ however, already well 
knowm to tifis Indignant n|l.ion, which began and proceeded 
in private itiahee. ami (owing to tiie spirit and prudence of 
His Kxcelleiiev (hnernor Eixiqt, of the Leeward Islands) 
ended in a war/ ta iKiordmury act of public justice, it ap- 
peared that, by a idle law of the little island of Tortola, 
4he evidence oi Free People of Colour is taken against White 
criminals. It is h'clieved that a similar law hath latelyheen 
enacted in one or two of the other small islands; but in 
lehat particular island or islands, few men, if anv, in this 
kingdom, can exactly tell ; — so difficult is it for our informa- 
tion 
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tion to keep pace with the Iwrry (I had almost called it) 
lo improve the wording of the Slave-laws, which has been 
manifested ccriaiu measures, on this side of the water, ’ 
began to be expected. I should rather say suspected ; for, 
at this moment, I do not know that any such meamres av^ 
those recommended by Mr. Steele, are really intended. 

But, whatever may be the present state of the West In- 
dian Codes, the Spirit of the Slave-laws, and the (j?id%7?hno 
with which some of them have been, or may be improved 
and executed^ sufficiently appear from tlic following papers, 
Qnid Leges sine MorihuSf vana^ — ProJivhuU P What arc 
Laws good for, without Morals? Were Mr. Steele now 
alive, 1 do think he would be wicked enougli to ask, as in 
p. 1/ below, How long will this humour lor improvement 
IcSt ?” And the true aiis\\'cT would he : It wfill last just as 
long as the humane attention of the British Government 
and People is kept steafiily tixed on the ircatmeril of the 
Negro race, — and no longer. 

Tile Mitigation, liowever, (ffi* llie Slavery of the gTcat Body 
of the Negro race, the Field Slaves, and luH of the compa- 
ratively few, and comparatively happy Free Peojile of (Colour, 
is properly the subject both of Mr. Slccle's papers and mine. 
1\) talk of mitigating the Slavery (ffi Free Ik’ople is, no 
doulit,a solecism in words; hut. here, it is no solecism in fact. 
For the on!.'!/ freedom enjoyed hv those called Free Negroes 
and Mulaltoes A’, or was^ and will be (if ihiut^s are left to 
themselves) a ircedom IVom drudiiing, in hunger and 
iiakcduess', viider ike whip^ too often sorely lacerated, loaded 
with chains, and lodging In the slocks or the dungeon ! ! 
With this single exception *^' (certainly a most important one) 
those Free People arc in dlecl Slaves^ if not to individuals, 
yet to tlie Whites at large; — to a blind and bigoted mul- 
titude, the most atrocious of all tyrants. For, without 
the power of giving evidence against ill disposed Whites, 
the Free Negroes, &c. have, in truth, far less protection 
than the Slaves of spirited and athletic White Owners; 
who scruple not to put in iorce the Lex laculiiia (yin- 
glice Club-law) against men of ibcir own complexion, who 
beat, wound, or rob their Negroes. And, accordingly, 
those tyrants (when sober) know how to distinguish bc- 

In a g;cneral view, it is hardly worth while to notice tlie: few peraons of 
property, ot Ne^ro cU'sernt, who are occasionally invested, by special acts 
pf assembly, with the privilege:? of White men ; especially in Jaiuaica. 

' tween 
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tween the Slaves ^ ^»riownets, or managers, and those 
of widows, or orphans, or of weakl)% aged or timid men. — 
*If necessary,/! could give specific instances of these, as of 
other, gener'til truths stated ui these sheets. 

We may venture, however, to hope that the Free 
People Colour will derive some benefit from the laws 
which /have hten, or liiay be enacted in their favour ; — if 
those|||iws should be impartially and steadily administered, 
ami not suffered, as heretofore^ to drop into oblivion, with 
the transitory emergencies which, in a manner, forced them 
into a rcliictanl existence. 

Of one thing I am as certain as any man can be of a 
future event, that the generally peaceable, sober, industri- 
ous, and even sensible People of the Free Coloured Class in 
Barbadoes (about 5000 in number, p. 1 79 below) would thank- 
fully receive, and endeavour to merit any privilege which 
might be conferred on them. Above six and > twenty years 
ago, I publicly declared niy good opinion of them, which 
has been since corroborated by Mr. Steele and General I'ot- 
Icnham, and still more by their general good condact. 
See p. i,7-i, 179,362 bclow\ 

It is impossi[)le to admit as an exception from this last 
general character, li)c case which, some years ago, came 
before the Duke of Portland, as Secretary of Slate, who, for 
aught that I could discover, most j)roperly concurred with 
the Governor; — even though the latter was suspected of 
lavouring the Negro race. I happen to know that D,..y, 
the Free Mulatto, was reputed an lionest man ; and that, at 
the imminent ptnl of Ins life, — his peculiar Lij precious life, — 
he alone saved the most valuable and populous quarter of 

S town I’rom instant coiitiagralion ! But I do not know 

thatS....d, tlie White man, was capable of so meritorious 
an actioi’i, or that any of his virtues were more than skin 
deep. Yet I will not say that the While man deserved 
what he got; provided it is granted me tliat i he Mulatto did 
not deserve whdX w ' as, intended for him. I’here seems to 
have betni no proof that tlie former was quite innocent, of 
that the latter (though highly blameable) was capitally 
guilty. But On* Flow wmuld the cnennes of the Mulatto 
have acted, had the White man been in his place? 1 do 
humbly apprehend, that no answer which w^ould be intel- 
ligible in this, or any other country of equal justice, can 
be returned to tliis fair and simple question. 


1 had 
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I had acldtd two less equivocal samples of the sort of 
berfies which are sometimes tafeen by While men with those 
called Free People of Colour, whose case f have been 
pectedly called to touch upon* I had given a sample of ilic 
tyrannical reception given, by a Chief Magistrate, to a 
Free Mulatto imploring protection ; and another of a pri- 
vate While man, qui^ aliqiiihus ahkinc avvisy qncfidam ma* 
mtmhstimy pice liqiiida plamulUque obduxity et peroppidum 

dkhimJj E B L, m planstro suo^ proccsnoiie iur^ 

pisnrnciy poriavit^; non sine pUiusUy ut vereoVy certe sin^ 
Alborum. Nonjie tales kL\i\y talihiis gestisy 
liiiem puMicam pcrpetiid periclUanfur P Fid, p. 179. This 
exhibition took place since the Abolition question came 
before the British Legislature. But I have blotted out one 
of rny samples, and obscured the other, not only because 
this work is intended to prevent, and not to expose, such 
occurrences, but because both cases were perfectly trifling 
compared with some which have very lalehi occurred in 
other islands, and which, it may be hoped, will com®, in due 
time, l)efore the Pul)lic, if not before Parliament. 

After being thus obliged to cross a bye corner of the 
ancient field of i)atilc, I ought to wave all pretensions to 
technical propriety in what I have occasionally, and al- 
most unavoidably, said about the Slave*laws ; especially 
in the loth and 11th letters of Part Second, I say almost 
unavoidably ; having long expected that some person com- 
petent to the task would treat the Slave^laws in general 
with the same ability which, I apprehend, Mr. Steele, allow- 
ing tor his not being a lawyer, has shown in animadverting 
on those ot Barbadoes, The few remarks I have hazarded 
arc those of a man of common sense and reflection ; and 
to «// such men, the defects, not to say the illegality of 
those verv curious statutes, are but loo glaring. 1 did in- 
tend to submit my manuscript to a professional gciulcman 
who resided several years in the W. Indies, and whose know- 
ledge of the subject is imdcrslood to be extensive. But, 
‘recollecting the glorious uncertainty of the law” in the 
islands, where the acts of the assemblies are not regularly 
printed, I tliought it would not be fair to expect a gentle- 
man immersed in business, to search my manuscript for 
errors which probably would be of little moment ; and 
would be more readily pardoned in me than iithinii^ — W.D. 


To 
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To make room for these last unintended paragraphs, 
I have carried to the end of the Appendix, some extracts 
from the letters of my Abolition correspondents in the W. 
Jndics, which would, otherwise, have been inserted in this 
Introduction, 

Mr. Slccie, like Mr. Long, Mr. Edwards and others, 
expresses all sums of money in the currency of Jamaica 
and Barbadoes, of which 140/. make UK)/, sterling. But 
1 have generally annexed the sterling value. It were to be 
wished that VV. Indian writers would always express their 
money in sterling, which is universally understood, instead 
of the island currencies, which arc from 40 to 60 and even 
75 per cent, worse than sterling ; and which are known 
only to the comparativclv few persons who are concerned 
in the business of the islands. To all other men, however 
well informed otherwise, they are a source of perpetual 
imcertainty and error: — as they were to the sailors in the 
Slave-ships, who, not knowing the difference between cur- 
rency and sterling, were often grievously dclVauded, by 
being paid their wages in the W. Indies; instead of this 
country, where they made their agreements. 
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MITIGATION OF SLAVERY 

^ PART FIRST, 


No. I. 

LETTER FROM THE HON. JOSHUA STEELE 
TO TME EDITOR, 

EXln^AI vllsG HIS VIEWS A^D PROCEEDINGS. 

Mr. Steele impartlnlly answers Queries of Government about 
Slavery — lias made the subject his constant study. — Barba- 
does I.aws repugnant to Laws of England, and hurtful to Pro- 
prietors and Slaves. — Nullity of xNcgru l^vidence, fosters Crimes 
in Whites — by which Mr. S. himself sufters. — Emus I’arbadoes 
Society of Arts, &c. to fhvoiir reform of Slave- laws — Attempt 
quashed, how and why.-— Thus disappoint^ d, Philo-Xylon takes 
up the pen — Tries Reform on hisov/n Estates — Takes Whips from 
his Negro-drivers — iVppoints Rewards — Ncgio Courts — and Rulers. 
—Dismisses his chief Overseer — Appoints anotlier — who proves 
unfaithful : — Finds Rewards operate powerfully on his Slaves — At 
last gives them J.ands and reguLir Wages, making them Copy-hold 
Bond Slaves — Siinplines his Piautaiion Accounts — Establishes 
Store, or Shop — His Corn not now stolen ofi’ the ground, and why. 

■ — Slaves become much honcsler — Divuies them into six Gangs— 
Answers Editorfs Queries — Legally, Slaves have no Protection. — 
Abolition of African Slave-trade would rather help than huit 
Barbadoes. — His Copy- holders succeed beyond expectation. — No 
one helps his Reforms — But some say, if he succeeds, he will 
deserve a statue. — Prodigious D*hininion of Overseers — Parlia- 
tnentary agitation of Abolition has produced no Lenity to Slaves. — 
Negroes and Mulattoes can prove nothing but to hang one another 
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• — x\boHtiou can do no gocKl» uidess Slave Lav^s are reformed — No 
respectable Proprietor would oppose f.ucb Pctbno if djne in 
England. — Only ngccssHrj' to enforce C'barters. --Slrtvel^ iiiider 
good Laws, if Jihcripti Glehce, would be lur/py. — I lantations 
should be made Manofe. — Pamphlets in favour oi S]a\cTv not 
worth answering. — Phi lo-Xy Ion's Letters do not sell — though hut 
ninety printed. — Mr. S. made Member of Council and will en- 
deavour to counteract iVejrudei's. 

KefidaTs on the Cll{f \ BarhadoeSy 
S^pt. 301 1790 . 

MR. W. DICKSON. 

Sir, 

Yonu letter of July lOth (after a long passage 
in the Oo'^ker) came to my hands about the 19th 
instant, iii which, as you inform me, that having the 
lionoiir to be known to some of the lirst and best 
friends of the Negroes in Jsnghind/’ and that they 
approvnig of your writing to me on tlie subject,” it 
encouraged you, f:c. ]5iit rlie rcs]>'.cRiblc character in 
w hich I knew you itore, ('ig!u or ten years' past, added 
to the i’U{)ortaiicc of the subject, concerning which 
your letter calk upon me for some local information, 
and {or my- opinion on some pariicuiar points, — re- 
quired no apology in so good a cause, to a man who 
hopes never to forget his duty in the cause of hu* 
inanity. 

When I was called upon, about two years ago, by 
our governor, Mr. Parry, to answer certain queries 
sent out to him by the ministers at home, (and, as I 
supposed, to all the other West India governors) in 
order to collect various ^and authentic opinions of 
West India proprietary and resident planters (and not 

of 
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of their servants) concerning the customary private 
treatm^t, as well as the public J||id legal protection, 
of Negro slaves in these colonics, 1 thought it my 
duty to gi\e the fullest and most itipartial answers to 
every qucsti'^m, as Hir as my knowledge and experience 
enabled me ; ’‘ though I suspected my opinions would 
differ in some points from the opinions of those who 
take them from their servants, or from those who have 
been born and bred up under the local prejudices of 
the^ colony ; I having made that sul ject, in all its 
extent (that is, What should be the treatment and 
government of Slaves in this chartered colony?) my 
constant study ever since my ^arrival, in March 1780. 

I had suffered so much by the evil and unfaithful 
conduct of my agents, attornies, and overseers, during 
thirty years absciLe, and before I had ever seen my 
property here, and particularly in the destruction of 
my Negroes, that, after considering the local laws and 
customs of the island, it appeared to me evident that 
the evil couid never be effectually cured, till certain 
local laws of the colony should be repealed, disallowed, 
or superseded : viz. clause the 3d and 7th of the 
Barbadoes statute, No. 28^ in Halls edition, and sta- 
tute No. S12, clause 19, to be repealed, and some 
others to be amended. And, in statute No. h48, clause 
th^ Sth to be repealed, disallowed, or superseded ; all 
which are directly repugnant to the laws of England, 
and contrary to the condiiions enjoined by the charters 
(the 5th of Cha^ L and the 15th of Cha". 11.) where- 
by the limited powers of legislation were granted to 

* For this and the other clauses here mentionech sec the article 
niarked with this ad page, in the Appendix. 
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'this colony : that of the 1.5th of Cha*. 11. having been 
granted after Lord,^ Carlisle’s resignation of jsro- 
prietary grants to the Crown, in wliich the same 
restriction is expressly repeated, by granting the power 
of making laws, provided such Ictws are norrepugnant, 
but as near as may be, to the laws of BPtgInud. And, 
|roin and after this charter, the loth of Ch II. the 
King’s writs have ever since run in this island ; where- 
by it became virtually, in legal consideration., an 
English county or corporation, with respect to such 
laws as were then current in England, according to 
the tenor of said charter. 

The two obnoxious clauses in the Barbadoes statute 
No. 28, are impolitic respecting the common weal of 
the colony, and unjust respecting the individual pro- 
prietor ; clause the 3d, because it is hurtful to the 
comfort and prosperity of the Negroes j and to the 
proprietor, by putting an immediate stop to the culti- 
vation of the land, from whence the labouring Slaves 
are removed : and, taking the two clauses No. 3 and 
No. 7 together, if put in execution, they must effec- 
tually ruin any sugar plantation, for less than a fourth 
part of its real value ; and at tliis time, several sugar 
plantations lie waste by the operation of this law, exe- 
cuted upon them within a few years past. 

Clause the 1 9th of No. 82, gives so open an en- 
couragement to irascible and illiterate men to commit 
murder with impunity, that there needs no other reason 
to account for the continual decrease, than by this 
unfeeling and unnoticed destruction of the Slaves. 

And clause the 8th of No. 148, by disqualifying 
all Negro evidence, both free and slave, against white 
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criminals, does most completely cover ekfier murders, 
felonies, or frauds, if white men are so disposed, who 
may b|^. entrusted with the indefinite property of their 
masters, without any probability of legal conviction, 
or even possibility, though three hundred Black or 
Mulatto informants might most exactly agree in their 
evidence of facts, and in all concurrent proofs of time 
and place, and actual commission of specific frauds or 
thefts against the White criminal. 

I had not been three months on my estates, before 
I had proofs convincing to myself (and which, by the 
laws of England, would have been so to a court) of 
frauds, felonies, and murders, on my three plantations: 
but here, in this colony, 1 could only exercise my au- 
thority as a proprietor, by dismissing the iniquitous and 
unfeeling . overseers. And then considering with 
myself how difficult, if not impossible, it would be for 
a single proprietor to attempt so great a novelty as to 
bring about an alteration of manners and customs, 
protected by iniquitous laws*, and to which manners, 
customs, and law's, e\cn the independent and educated 
gentlemen of the country seemed to be so thoroughly, 
though inconsiderately reconciled, as to imagine them 
the best possible, and without which, in their estima- 
tion, the indocile and intractable ignorance of Negro 
slaves could not be softened or amendvd by any 
human art or contrivance. — I say, os by several con- 
versations, I found this to be the sciisus communis of 
the colony, I endeavoured to invite th^ formation of 
‘"-A Society of gentlemen of liberal education, for the 
encouragement of Arts, &c. iu Barbadoes, to promote, 

* Ungodly custom,. grown strong, is kept as a ]B.w**’^Wisdo7n 
»f Solomon, xw, id. 

as 
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as far as they could, whatever they should judge would 
.contribute to the advancement of the arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce of this island ; and to correspond 
with the London and Dublin Societies of Arts, and 
with the Royal Society in London in hopes that by 
such a society, in conferences on patriotic subjects, new 
ideas and new opinions might, by dcgg'ces, soften the 
national bigotry, if 1 mr.y so call it, so far as to admit 
cf some discourses On the j^ossibility ot ainendiiieat in 
the mode of governing Slavjs. 

I he forma ti(3n of a society succeeded, and it was 
established in July 1781 ; our subjects iiritler consi- 
deration became popular; v/e nriiucd tiie first part of 
our minutes in fvby 1782, am! sent several copies to 
the Lords of t!}e Treasury andi.oids of "iVade, to the 
Royal Society, London and Dublin Societies, and to 
several of c ur al‘S iit members then in Jnigland* In 
page 17 vjf i!ie printed minuics, ilicrc is a paper which 
was laid before thiC cliair and read, entitled Consi- 
derations on tlie present state and iiiterest of Barba- 
does,” wfjich rvaper was referred to a committee, to 
report facts on the slate of this ishind, t^:c. See p. 2J. 
la page 84, there is an address Irorn the society to the 
Hou'^e of Assembly, for a new law to encourage the 
employment of the poor in the several parishes, which 
act was accordingly passed by The Legislature, and has 
been laiely adoj'ted in the parish of til. John. In. 
p. 47, a i ap' r irscribed f or consideration of the 
society*/’ &c.- — :n which the subject of the iinpoliiic 

* A copy of this paper jollows ilie present leUer. It contains in 
briet tiling nintciially interesting to PiV'prielors and Slaves, as 
such, vv.'neli s to lie tdund in the minutes of llie Barbadocs So- 
ciety of ArtSj Ac. — W, JD, 

unit 
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and iniquitous laws of the colony, with some proposed 
alterations in the Slave- lav;s, agreeable to I he laws of 
England and the cliarters, are generally introduced, tu 
which there is a postscript in p. 77 ; — and in page 95 
the report of the connnittec on I g;d errors, touching 
land and stock, is made to the society and agreed to. 
The continuation of the printed inifiutcs a second 
part) beginning at p. 45 , up to p. 98 , was sent in like 
manner as the former part, to a!! the king’s ministers 
and the several correspondent societies of London and 
Dublin, and to all the members of the Barbadoes 
society in England — Here 1 must ingenuously conless, 
that when some of our members, who were also distin- 
guished and even popular members of the Legislature, 
began to perceive the advances of tins society towards 
reforming the iniquitous and obnoxious laws concern- 
ing Negro government, and the laws which authorised 
the destruction of hmded property, so contrary to tlie 
excellent laws of England, — I say, whtai misled by old 
habitudes, they began to dislike the lurlher discussion 
of such topics in the Society of Arts, and some whis- 
pering murmurs were spread abroiid,asif gentlemen 
had been insidiously drawn in, by general expressions 
in the plan of the iiistiuiiion of the society, which 
seemed to have had a view to the posterior introduction 
of these dangerous designs against their established 
’ laws and customs, which designs they did not then ap- 
prehend/" And after this time it seemed as if, under 
these impressions, parlies were formed to throw cold 
water on such dangercnis designs. — So far may national 
prejudices, contracted from childhood, operate on 
worthy minds j for very worthy men v\^re, at that 
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time, animated |o ©pgpse any; humane amendment ojlj,’ 
the Slave-lawsi. But on this occasion we may remark '^ 
that the old proverb, viz. that “it is an ill v/iud which 
blows nobody good,” mus|t, be applied to resolve niany 
seeming - oddities or absurdities, among good men. , 
There will always be found in every community, some 
b^d laws or evil customs which have crept into prac- 
tice by time, by which some people are profited ; and 
such people are well connected, and have smooth 
and ingratiating manners, they will find means of, 
influencing and warp/ing the opinions even of good and 
unsuspecting men ; and in this colony, many evils are 
fostered and supported under such ill winds. 

After this blighting wind on the humane designs of 
the society, Philo-Xylon (who was probably a member 
of the society) took up the pen, and during the years 
1787 and 1788, contrived to give, in the Barbadoes 
Gazette (by his account of several conversations) faithi- 
ful copies of the material parts of the manuscript mi- 
nutes of the proceedings of the society, in their com- 
initliees, which not having been yet reported to the 
society, therefore could not be published in the printed 
minutes, but remain as postponed in the minutes of the 
committee, and open to the inspection of the members. 
Whether Philo-Xylon was the member who submitted 
to the consideration of the society, on the 20th 
January 1783, (p. 47 of the printed minutes) the paper- 
which exposed and reprobated the obnoxious laws of 
the colony, so repugnant to the charters, is not neces- 
sary to be told ; but it is evident that the conversations 
related by Philo-Xylon (for he has never given any 
opinion of Ibis own) are very consonant (though pub-., 

lished 



J^ed in the Barbadoes Gazette, solate as four or five 
years afterwards) to the subjects treated of in the 
papers laid before the society. 

Ju4gmg from the small success of these transactions 
in the society, that I could expect little or nothing 
from the Legislature here, I turned my thoughts to 
the further trial of some experiments on my own Ne- 
groes within my own property, in order to find out 
whether retvards might not have some better effect 
upon their senses, than by trusting to imnishments 
alone. As a beginning of my general plan, I had, 
towards the end of the year 1783, taken the whips 
and all power of arbitrary punishments from all the 
overseers and their white servants, which occasioned 
my chief overseer to resign, and I soon dismissed all 
his deputies, who could not bear the loss of their 
whips: but at the same time, tliat a proper subordina- 
tion and obedience to lawful orders and duty should 
be preserved, I created a magistracy out of the Negroes 
themselves, and appointed a court or jury of the elder 
Negroes or head men, for trial and punishment of all 
casual offences (and these courts were always to be 
held iri my presence, or in that of my superintendant), 
which court very soon grew respectable. Seven of 
these men, being of the rank of drivers, in their dif- 
ferent departments were also constituted rulers, as 
magistrates over all the gang, and were charged to 
see, at all times, that nothing should go wrong in the 
plantations ; but that, on all necessary occasions, they 
should assemble and consult together, how any such 
wrong should be immediately rectified ; apd I made 
it known to all the gangs, that the authority of these 
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rulers should supply the absence or vacancy of an 
overseer in all cases ; they making daily or occ^isional 
reports of all occurrences, to the proprietor or his dele- 
gate, for his approbation or his orders. And some 
few months after the dismission of the chief overseer 
and his five deputies, who could not submit to my 
new rule of government, which took the power of 
arbitrary punishment out of tiicir hands, I accepted 
the offer of a near neighbour, well recommended (who 
rented a plaruarion bounding with mine) to serve me 
as supcriiitciuiant over my new magistracy, on an al- 
lov/ance of five per cent, on all the neat proceeds of my 
crops, over and above the plantation exjxnices, with a 
like interest the aimual increase of Negroes and 
cattle; and who havij'.g all my new laws and condi- 
tions (the same as i^ad oeen agreed to by niy late chief 
overseer) read ovw lo him, consented fully to them. 
But this man, ois. oi' the old stamp or school of over- 
seers, who pa'omisvd erory thing, but p'erhaps only on 
the probability lliat s!»rne favourable accident of my 
death or absence might, in some siiort time, leave an 
iincontruuh d power in his hands, not only grew care- 
less and indolent, but was so imprudent in conversa- 
tions uiiiorg his old acijualntanccs, as to publish his 
opinions that my plan of lenity to tlm Nrgroes coun- 
teracted all hi:- endeavours, and that he held himself 
no way ctccoun tabic for the ill condition of the estate 
and its ruinous crops, for that lie could obtain no 
labour from the Negroes ; a!id his insinuations and 
hints among the Mogvocs themselves tended to t|)c 
same malignant purpose. 1 had private and undoubted 
intelligence of this indiscretion and infidelity, from 
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persons of honour in the neighbourhood ; and gently 
questioned him upon it (for I wished to have served 
him on account of his large family) : he solemnly denied 
any such discourses as having ever come from him. 
But having sufficient reason to suspect his truth, and 
therefore observing his conduct closer, by rny own 
evidence I discovered proofs of bis general infidelity. 
He, like all my former overseers^ obliged me to hire all 
my holing at rlie rate of , por acre, he liimself 
with his gang of Negroes, being one* of the undertakers 
to serve me on those occasions; while, as my superin- 
tendant, he was iiulihgent enough to let them do their 
work so ill, that my crops sunk almost to nothing ; 
and every thing was done so much out of time that many 
species of produce never came to perfection, but wasted 
away, choked up \vith weeds. 

Upon observing all this, 1 resolved to make a further 
experiment, in order to try whether I could not obtain 
the labour of rny Negroes by volunUtry means, instead 
of the old method by riolcucc; and that in such away 
as snould be proof against the insidious insiiiuations of 
my superintendant ; when, for a small pecuniary re- 
ward over and above their usual allowances, the 
poorest, feeblest, and by character, the most indolent 
Negroes in the whole gang, chcarlully performed the 
holing of my land for canes, (generally said to be the 
most laborious work) for less than a fourih part of 
the stated price paid to the undertakers for holing. 
Of this, ih^U'C is a pretty exact account given in Philo- 
Xy ion's eighth letter. I repealed the like experiment 
the following year with equal success^ and on the 18ih 

^ XZ. 2. sterling. 

of 
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of November, 17S9, I gave all my slaves tenements 
of land, and pecuniary wages by the hour, the dayjf 
or the week, ' for tfaeit labour and services^ nearly ac- 
cording to the plan as described in Philo- Xy Ion’s ninth 
letter, and soon after dismissed my superintendant. 

On this great change of paying wages, and of 
having rent to be received, it became necessary to 
settle a total new mode of accounting between the 
plantation and the labourers, now become Copyhold 
Bond-slaves. All the minor crops of the plantation, 
such as corn, grain of all sorts, yambs, eddoes, po- 
tatoes, &c. besides rum and melasses, &c. are brought 
into a regular cash account by weight and measure, 
charged to the copyhold store-keeper at market prices 
of the current time ; and, by the store-keeper paid at 
the same prices, to such of the Copyholders as call for 
them, in part of wages ; in whose option it is to take 
either cash or goods, according to their earnings, to 
answer all their wants. Rice, salt, salt-fish, barrelled 
pork, Cork butter, flour, bread, biscuit, candles, to- 
bacco, and pipes, and all species of cloathing, are pro- 
vided and furnished from the store at the lowest 
market prices. An account of what is paid for daily 
subsistence, and of what stands in their arrears, to 
answer the rents of their lands, the fines and forfeitures 
for delinquencies, their head-levy and all other casual 
demands, is accurately kept in columns with great 
simplicity, in books which check one another. 

But among all the favourers ( who felt the sweets) of 
the old system , — Hinc ill^e lachrymal !* For now 

* *So in the original : some words are wanting to make ont the 
nense. I think I could supply them j but^ the subject being . in- 
vidious, I forbear. The passage, as it stands, will be plain enough 
to men acquainted with West Indian afTairs# — W, D. 


every 
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every species of provisions raised on the plantations, or 
bought from the merchants, is charged at the market 
price to the copyhold store, and discharged by what 
has been paid on the several accounts of every indi- 
vidual Bond-slave ; whereas for all those species here- 
tofore, I never saw in any plantation-book of my 
estates any account of what became of all those several 
species, or how they were disposed of, nor of their 
value, other than in these concise words, “ They 
were given in allowances to the Negroes and stock.” 
Every year, for six years past, this great plantation 
has bought several hundred bushels of corn, and was 
scanty in all ground provisions, our own produce 
always falling short ; this year ( 1790 ), since the esta- 
blishment of the Copyholders, though several less acres 
were planted last year in Guinea corn than usual, yet 
we have been able to sell several hundred bushels at 
a high price, and have still a great stock on hand. 
I can place this saving to no other account, than that 
there is now an exact account kept, by all produce 
being paid as cash to the Bond-slaves ; and also as all 
our watchmen are obliged to pay for all losses that 
happen on their watch, they have found it their inte- 
rest to look well to their charge ; and consequently^ 
that we have had much less stolen from us than before 
this new government took place ; which happened at 
the right season, about two months before Guinea 
corn was in ear. 

To the plan, as given in Philo-Xylon’s letters, I 
have made the following additions or alterations : 
viz. in addition to the advantages allowed to the 
breeding women who have children in the third gang, 

, I have 
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I have made a fourth gang of younger children, to 
pick and carry smaller bundles [of grass] for which 
I allow the mothers half a bit [or about threepence 
sterling] for each such child, per week, in tiiat ‘gang; 
and both these little gangs are marshalled by good old 
women, as djivers, wiih suitable wages, who w^ould 
otherwise have been superannuated or useless. Below 
these, there is a hlih gaiig called playing children, 
under another old woman as governante, v/iih a suit- 
able pension. For all these tlnee little gangs there is 
a daily wdiolesome dinner provided at my charge, by 
another old peiisioned wonran as their cook; and this 
dinner is vserved in public, where they arc all reviewed 
and coiuitcd by ihc' book-keeper and the other planta- 
tion officers. A sixth gang, or sucking children, arc 
attended in the field by two or three either old women 
as dry nurses ; for I never allow the mothers to w^ork 
W’ith them at their backs, as they formerly used to do, 
wfficn it Wi.s not uncommon, after a hot day, to bring 
the child home dead. 

la the postscript to P. X, there are these few errors : 
Law' No. G, line 3, after the woixl ivatckin^y add, or 
of SIX days lahoiir jhr a. whole week ; and in law^ the 
fith, in the first line ot that law, after the word caiies^ 
add basket carriers, [These errors have been corrected.]! 

It is now time to answer your four queries, viz. — 
1st. ‘‘Whether I coinider the above-mentioned pro- 
tecting law as likely to be efficient ; and whether any, 
and what, oiher laws are in contemplation, for 
the ijnprcn Liiienr of the condition of Slaves?’* I 
answer, — No protectiigj; law, such as you have sup- 
posed, has passed to this hour. Killing a Slave is not 

murder. 
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murJerj in any legal sense, in Barbadocs*, nor are 
Negroes or Mulatrocs evidence in any case against 
white criminals or debtors. I know of no law in con- 
templation for improving their condition. Query 2. 
“ Whether any, and wliat 7 iu!lcria[ reforms have 
taken, and are likely to take place in the cloathing, 
feeding, labour, punishment, protection, and religious 
instruction of Slaves?” Answer,— Legally none. 
Query 3. “Whether the Slave-trade be seriously con- 
sidered by sensible people, as essential, or even condu- 
cive, to the prosperity of Barbadoes?” Answer, — There 
are not many people here who think seriously on any 
subject, except those immediately excited by profit 
and loss, or by sensual appetites. A very few people, 
of a different class, think Barbadoes would rather be 
helped than hurt, by a stop being ])ut to the Slave- 
trade with Africa ; as under the proper protecting laws, 
which might then be obtained, the increase of their 
Negroes would be rapid. But they do not suppose the 
same for Jamaica, &c. Query 4, “ Whether my 
Copy-holders succeed ?” Answer,— They do, even be- 
yond ray own expectation. — In a 5th query, at some 
distance from the rest, you ask “ Who are the prin- 
cipal promoters of my reforms?” In answer to this, 
I must previously observe, that sometimes reforms are 
promoted by people who never intended such reforms; 
and under this head, I can say positively, that my 
former tyrannical and fraudulent servants, who had 
been devouring my property for thirty years before 

* But clause igth of No. 82 , has since been repealed. 

my 



my arrival, were the first promoters or stimulator^ 6^^ 
hiy reforms; and after them, the gentlemen who, in 
the Society of Arts here, passed the propositions in the 
printed minutes, from p. 47 to p. 81, and agreed 
to the report in p. 95; and who afterwards carried 
on the resolutions in the committee, as quoted in 
Philo-Xylon’s letters the fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
when the further consideration of that subject was 
postponed,— were the only voluntary promoters ; but 
I must not name them, as it would be improper to say 
who made the majority to postpone, as perhaps they 
may, at a future time, change their minds and return 
to their first opinions. But, excepting such nrorhoters 
as these were, I cannot say that, to this hour, I can 
name any one gentleman who has put a hand to the 
plough, except myself and those whom I can command, 
my immediate servants. Though of lajte, and since 
the proceedings of Parliamerif, two or three persons 
have complimented me, and I believe sincerely, that 
“ If I can succeed in my undertaking, and make 
the practicability of my plan demonstrable, so as to 
be generally adopted, I .shall deserve a statue.” But 
no one has yet adoptetl the systciri except ntyself. In 
excuse for this backwardness, it may be said that 
modest men, as well as indolent ones, do not like to be, 
foremost in leading new fashions. 

The dominion of the overseers Is prodigious in a warm 
climate, where every exertion of mind or body is fatigue, 
which does not imincdiatciy lead to vulgar pleasures. 

Since the publication of our society’s minutes, or of 
Philo-Xylon’s letters, and the proceedings in Parliament, 
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We have frequently heard in conversations that there is 
Hovv more lenity in overseers than , formerly. But 
upon what foundation does this boasted lenity rest ? 
Is it supported or enforced by any law ? How long 
will- it last? But is it true? — No proof but this 
gratis dictum. Good men, in a lawless community, 
may feel, and may be governed by the force of good 
morals. But how many per cent, of such good men 
may ther-e be in a colony, where killing a Negro or 
Mulatto is no murder, even if proved * ; and where, 
Negroes, though in numbers a majority of three to one 
more than white people, can legally prove nothing, ex- 
cept to hang one another ? 

I know nothing of any old law revived here for 
protecting slaves. — It is a false tale. 

As you wish to see the printed minutes of our Bar- 
badoes society, I dare say, if ^foii apply, and make use 
of my name, with compliments, to Mr. Moore, Secretary 
to the London Society of Arts, he will be able to lend 
you copies of both first and second publications. 

It may seem ext'-aordinary, that 1, who, since ray 
arrival here, never thought that the continuation of the 
Slave-trade from Africa was necessary for this well- 
peopled colony, should not have adopted the same 
mode of thinking, which governed the English com- 
mjttee. The truth is, that 1 saw no advantage which 
the abolishing of that trade could bring to this island, or 
to mankind, unless at the same time, the infamous laws 
which I have pointed out were scdcmnly repealed. 
And, if they were repealed, which no proprietor of 
character, in this colony, would or could oppose (if 

* See the last note. ( 
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done in England*) it would be of no consequence, 
either- to usi in this ctiartered colony, or indeed to the 
people of humanity in Europe, whether the African 
trade, under proper regulations, was continued or abo- 
lished. , For, by all the best accounts t ever read, or 
beard, of the trading coast of Africa, the inhabitants, in 
respect of laws and government, are the most miserable 
people upon earth f. , 

The word s/ave, in'GVeek or in Latin, is only the 
denomination of a servant; and every person who 
has no property in a civilized country, must ierve, or 
labour, for the supply of his wants. But in a civilized 
country, laws of humanity, to soften servitude, should 
be established. To make this colony such a civilized 
country ,’*it is only necessary to exert the authority of 
the charters, by suppressing the infamous laws above 
mentioned. And under such humane laws^ as we 
should then enjoy, our Slaves, or servants, our servi, 
or douloi, would then be as happy, as our Slaves were 
three or four hundred years ago in England ; and es- 
pecially those who were aihcripti gleha, Sad in- 
dulged, asinine noware, with copy-hold tenements. 
—But to make this humane law effectual, the planta- 

* The system of colony government (says Mr. Long, vol. 
p, 403 .) and the imperfections of their several laws, are objectswbich 
never were, but whicli ought lb be strictly canvassed, examioed, 
and amended by the British Parliament.”—^' An event/* he adds, 
" much more to be wished than expected.”^In the same vol.p.Q^* 
he observes that, in the English islands-, almost every thing in 
respect to their policy, their taxation, the administrattion of govern- 
ment and j as tice, their population and their trade, is wrong, or 
left to chance/* W. D. 

f See in the AjipwcUx, the note marked page 18 * 

tions 



^ fibns must be’legally established as manors, nearly as 
proposed in P.X.’s seventh letter ; and with allotments 
of land, as statetJ in P.X.’s ninth letter j that is, half acres 
of good, plantable land, for first gang lots, and one third 
ere for each second gang lot ; which by my ex- 
p^^te, are found fully sufficient ; and my copy- 
holders are all contented. I am, Sir, &c. 

Joshua Steei.e. 

P. S, My paper is full, and I have not yet answered, 
what youhaveasked,namely,to send you any pamphlets, 
which may have appeared here, for or against the sub- 
ject of Slavery. It would be needless to send your own 
or Mr. Ramsay’s ; and I have seen nothing in favour 
of Slavery, worth being read or answered. — Perch, who 
knows the taste of his readers, ventured, upon my en- 
gaging to purchase 40 copies {dC 5 or 3 J 1 5 ster. ) 
of P. X.’s Lettfrs for England, to print the whole edition 
of ninety ; and in half a year’s time, he sold only one. 

Having been lately appointed a Member of Council, 
I shall, on all proper occasions, use my best endeavours 
to counteract the prejudices which hitherto have misled 
the humanity of the colony. 

To Mr. William Dickson, 

Mr. Phillips’s, Bookseller, 

George Yard, Lombard-street, London 

The foregoing letter, though of a later date than any other of 
Mr. Steele’s papers, is placed fir^t, as briedy describing his whole 
procedure. The rest ot his papers^ which contain the facts and 
arguments at lacrge^ follow nearly in the order ot tiieir dates. W 
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No. 11. 

TO THfi tifulTY AND POLICY OF A GREAT NATIOK*. 

Is the <?hvcnin)ent of Slaves in the British Colonies, the best 
possible '--Are Negroes exposed to the cruelty of White ser« 
V;&nt$, or even of Vagrants? — Can Laws better Slaves’ condition 
■\^dthoiU ernrncipation ? — Probably Government will not listen to 
mercenar) sci ihbiers — or to insinuation tiiat, it being Proprietor’s 
interest not to destroy Slave, White seivant will not. — Parliatpent 
will probably enquire why PJanteis cannot keep up Negroes 
— ^while Absentees’ servants, without land, raise large gangs.--* 
That the public suffer not whde one rises on another’s ruin, false 
- — for depravity saps public prosperity. — Tax should be laid on 
Absentees, except uomen and minors. — Proprietor’s occasional 
residence would check servant's rapacity. — Barbadoes greatly 
changed in 1 40 years. — Luxury of late much retrenched there.--' 
Beginnings and endings of things obscure. — Crisis astonishes— 
Commerce worshipped — natural progress, Agriculture, Arts, &c- 
— Yet Commerce promoted, Agiicultuie oppressed — Colony 
Conuiierce wholly depends on Agriculture. — ^Colonies’ interest 
ill understood — Itcnce many changes, little improvement — 
May not Slavery be regulated hy humanity and religion May 
not com lets supply the place of Slaves ? — Evils of Slavery arise 
from cli'awing impassable line between White and Black servants 
— putting Negioe>outof Law’s protection-^ — w^hich individual 
kindness cannot counter vad. — Hence pride of poor Wlptes so in- 
flated, thkt they would sooner starve than work like Negroes — 
Convicts would not \^ork with Ncgioe>, would be punished an<|j 
rebel — White natives would abhor them. — Humape and piou?” 
alteration of Laws would increase happiness of Slaves, fortunes of 
Masters, and credit of Colonies. 

The subjects of the Slave-trade and Slavery in 
all their extent, so warmly agitated at present in the 

* An attentive reader of Mr. Steele's other papers, will easily 
perceive, by the style, manner, and sentimentiS) that this also cam® 
trom his pen j but, even if it did not, the esify deserves attention, 

from 



«nother*country, may properly be considered under tb.e 
following heads of enquiry ; 

{^The two first heads of enquiry haVing been super- 
seded by the abolition of the African Slave-trade, are 
here omitted. 3 

Tliirdly, Is the gover7imcnt of ihe Slaves, w’hen 
settled m the British colonies, the best possible ? or, 
are the Slaves there, usually, or ofteiititnes, exposed 
(without remedy or legal protection) to the inhumanity 
of illiterate and unfeeling white servants? or ov.a to 
the malice of any profligate white vagrants whatever ? 
who having no property in them, have consequently 
no interest in their preservation, such as might restrain 
any of their intemperate passions ; vvi)i]e their masters 
are, for the most part, absentee''. And, is it ia the 
power of prudent laws, to enable the proprietors of 
estates, to better the treatment and condition > >f the 
plantation Slaves, without absolute emancipation? 

The arguments likely to arise from the answer to 
these enquiries, will probably throw a nmv light on this 
subject, so iiJtercsting, as it is, to the proprietors of 
estates in these colonies, and to the commerce of the 
mothef -country ; and to such an inv''stigation, it is 
, probable, the prudence of Admi»ictration at home, is 
about to reduce it; without being led astray and eu- 
flaraed by the malignant writings of mercenary scrib- 
blers, on one side, or of being too easily cooled by the 
insinuations of those, who endeavour to persuade peo- 


fiom its immediate relation to oor suhiect*?, and as aspedmen of 
the literature of Ba^'liadoes, on a subject not very open to discus- 
lion in some of the other colonics. It first appeared in tiio 
Gazette of that but evidently merits reprbllcation* W. D. 



pie in EngiamJ, that because jt cannot be the mterest- 
of a proprietor to destroy his own beast, or his own 
Slave, that therefore the same interested feeling must 
operate on the ftinds of the hired servants here, while 
their masters are living, in indolent igndrance, on tho 
oAer side of the Atlantic. JJor can it be doubted* 
that the sagacity of Parliament, will endeavoUr to 
be mfbrmedi by what means, and through what de- 
fects in the colony laws, it has frequently happened, 
that many large landed plantations here, have not been 
able to keep up their stock of Negroes ; while the 
servants of absent proprietors, without being owners of 
any land at all, have contrived to raise gangs of Ne- 
groes, as their own property, almost sufficient to supply 
(upon hire) the deficiency of labour on their masters* 
half ruined estates ; — ^ruined by accumulated arrears of 
servants’ wages, and hired labour, and by collusive 
dealings with corrupt agents, and faithless, or careless 
attomies ! That this has generally been the case on the 
estatesof minors and absentees, — experience hasproved, 
that not one in twenty has escaped it. 

And although it has been said, that when one man 
rises upon the ruin of another, the public prosperity 
may nevertheless continue the same ; this cannot be 
true, where these changes are purely the effects of in- 
fidelity and immoral practices ; for, under a general 
dfeprayity of naoi als, public prosperity must feel a de- 
cline; and therefore, to give some check to the pro- 
gress of such corrupt practices, good policy points out, 
that a rateable tax should be laid op the estj^tes of 
all absentee^ (women and minors excepted) gently 
to compel, or induce, them to reside in the colony, (at 

least 
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one year in seven) which would operate, in 
some degree, to restrain the unbounded rapacity of 
faithless servants. 

To compare the present state of incomes and ex- 
pences, morals and dealings, of masters and of servants, 
in Barbadoes at this day, with what they were 1 40 
years ago, when Ligon wrote his plain and minute 
account of them, it is matter of astonishment to us, 
to obsetve the difference; and again to coihpare 
the style of expences in luxuries of the table, 
between the present time, and only twenty years ago, 
it will appear, that, by a virtuous necessity, we are 
greatly reformed *. But the beginnings and endings 
of most things in nature, are frequently obscured and 
unobserved in their slow progress, till by certain criti- 
cal symptoms, we are astonished at their magnitude, 
or at their decline, and total disappearance. People 
in England, and in all its dependencies, have been of 
late years, worshipping commerce, as if it were a self- 
created, and independent good ; without immediately 
considering that its foundation was first, agriculture, 
and secondly mamtal aits. For agi iculture, by raising 
food, increases population ; — increased population pur- 
chases its food, by the exercise of the manual arts ; 
and upon these two foundations, commerce is raised 
and supported by the profitable exchange of useful 
commodities; and as commerce advances from one 
nation to another, it necessarily calls forth navigation 
as its carrier', by which circulation of trade, the landed 
interest is redprocally assisted by the commerbCf which 

* See in the Appendix, the note marked page 23. 
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10 the first instance it supports. Prom this deduction, 
is it aiot evident, that agriculture is the primary 
fundaailntal basis of this great superstfucturc, arts, 

MA'NUFACTURES, COMMERCE, and NAVIGATION ? 

And yet, in the intoxication of prosperity, it is a me- 
lancholy truth, that we have often heard, in private, 
mid in public, hi national assemblies, and in superior 
councils, of men cf great sway and boasted abilities, 
seemingly dedicating ail their thoughts, and directing 
all their powers of oratory, to the advancement of these 
superstructures, commerce and nm'igation ; while ogri- 
culture, the real and sole foundation of all, has been 
sometimes, and in some capital parts, oppressed 
and languishing. The share which the British sugar 
colonies contribute, ( and an important share it is,) to 
the commerce and navigation of the empire, must 
here, ,(in like manner as the contributions of the mo- 
ther-country,') arise fundamentally, from the products 
of their agriculture, and of their saleable manufactures, 
such, as they are j and consequently, if any regulations 
should be made, nominally to promote the commerce 
and navigation of these colonies, though perhaps unfa- 
vourable to their agriculture, the effect would be 
ruinous, instead of being profitable to the general in- 
terest. It is notorious, that by errors of this kind, the 
production and manufacturing of indigo and some 
other commodities, were formerly removed 'from these 
colonies, to the general loss of the empire. And, 
though under the present circumstances relative to these 
colonies, we hope for the best, as members of the em- 
pire, and faithfully attached to the general welfare of 
the parent state, we have reason to apprehend, that our 

part 



jiSitl: in the general interest, has not been well under- 
stood, and managed to the best advantage, for several 
years past ; o^erwise, there could not have been a 
necessity for so many changes in systems, as we have 
seen in less than thirty years, with little or no visible 
change or improvement in the prosperity of our 
common wealth ; except we may observe, that many 
people have retired from landed estates, to draw their 
revenues with less trouble from the public funds, than 
they uid from their farmers j while they are succeeded 
in their lands by now men, who had made, or increased 
their fortunes, from small beginnings, and chiefly from 
the public neceEsities of the times; but who, from a 
peculiar kind of sagacity, have thought, that land 
might be a more solid and permanent security, than 
those funds, on which they first built their fortunes. 

Another requisite, on the subject of Slavery, is to 
enquire, 

Fourthly. Whether it may not be regulated solely, 
by the dictates of humanity, and religious principles I 
And whether the deficiency of African Slaves, might 
not as well be supplied by convi<t criminals from 
BkiTAiN, with great and mutual advantages, both to 
the mother country and to the colonics ? 

. This proposition implies a compassionate feeling for 
the innocent, but oppressed Africans, on one hand ; 
jand a degree of revengeful aversion against our ourn 
incorrigible, convict countrymen, on the other. But if 
neither rewards nor punishments could induce such 
criminals to work in a winter country, wliat shall in- 
vite thepi to it, in the torrid zone? , > 

Observation and experience have discovered, that 

all 



all th* evils arising from Negro slavery, are derived 
from the impolicy of drawing an impassable boundary' 
line, between l)lack ?ind white servai^; which . puts 
the former, and all their race, out of th# protection of 
the laws of humanity ; oy that, notwithstanding the 
casual, or partial kindness of some proprietors, towards 
their well deserving servants, they still continue, (as 
descendants of Negroes) even if made free, incapable 
of claiming the protection of the common law, against 
the injuries and violences of the white race. 

This ignominious mark on the coloured race, so ex- 
ultmgly enjoyed by meanest of the white people, 
operates so effectually on their pride, that they feel 
Ifeeil* dignity, (even while, from their indolence, they 
are languishing in extreme poverty) and are less afraid 
of starving to death, than of the scandal of being seen 
to debase themselves by working like Negroes *. 

And if convict criminals were sent to these colonies, 
they would soon learn this legal distinction of w/nVe 

^ I tnay add, that, pride and scandal apart, it Is hardly to 
pccted, that white men will submit to the severe and endless 
drudgery of the held, on sugar plantations. They '^(txeforced to it 
in the days of Ligon, It ought manifestly to be done by cattTo* 
Bven the free Negroes all declin<* it 3 though many of them are in- 
dusirums enough ui oihei pursuits ; and even in cultivation, when 
they can rent or purchase a bit of land. The poor white nnlitfji 
tenants cultivate, with their own hands, the little spots allotted to" 
them, by the re»pective proprietors, for iheir military service. 
Many of the whites too, aie caipenters, masons, blacksmiths, &:c. 
but cannot always get work, owing to the number of Slaves now 
bred U> mechanical employments. On the wliob, tlie 
Whites in Barbadoes are much pinched^ too many of them 
may betliaid 10 live by robbing the Negroes, whom the laws leave 
entirely in their power. W, O. ' 
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pttogative over the coloured race, and conseqigaitly 
their disdaining to work with Negroes, would proyofce 
punishments, w%ich in their turn, would excite rebd- 
lions ; while on the other hand, as convicts for crimeaj 
they would be regarded, by the free white na|iyes of 
the colony, with unconquerable horror, fear, and 
aversion. 

Therefore, it is not merely humanity, or piety, in 
the hearts of the planters, which are wanting to rectify 
what is amiss but it is, a total alteration of the local, 
lawsi agreeably to the dictates of humanity and piety, 
which must make the conditioi^f the Slaves more 
happy, and, at the same time, encrease the fortqnes 
and comforts of their masters, beside' giving a commer*** 
clal credit to the colonies, better than they have ever 
yet had, in this century. 

A REAL COLONIST, 


No. iHr 
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No. III. 

' ’*■ * 

Extract from the 47th and following pages of the 
Institution and first Proceedings of the Society 
for ike Encouragement of Arts^ Maiwfaciures and 
Cortimerce, established in Barhadoes^ 1781 

Barbadoes, printed John Orderson and Co, 

fOR CONSIDERATION OF THE SOCIEtV OF ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE IN BARBADOES, 
JANUARY 20, 178^ 

; ' (BY THE HON, JOSHUA STEELE f.) 

subject proposed. — Ils arrangement and general principles. 

In page 25 of the printed minutes of this society, 
-'there is a reference to a miscellaneous committee, to 
take to CO nsidcration and to report facts towards 
obtaining tlie slate of this island, as to Its commerce 
and public burdens, comparing the profits and prospe- 
rity of former times with the calamitous circumstances 
of the late and present times, in order to investigate 

* The only copy of this book, which I know of, in London, 
belongs to the Society of Arts, A-c. who do not allow the trans- 
actions of other societies to be taken out of their library. But, by 
the favour and interest of certain respectable members, I was per- 
mitted to transcribe this paper, at the house of the Society, in the 
Adelphl W,D. 

f On this impolitic and inhuman law,*’ (subjecting Slaves to 
be seized and sold for their owner’s debts) there is an excellent 
n 3 emoii, written by the late Hon, Joshua Steele, and, presented to 
the Society of Arts in Barbadoes, in 1783 

Poyer’s History of Barbadoes, p. 335. ' 

from 
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from what natural, civil, legal, private, or ^public 
capses such differences may have arisen, &c. 

No committee having as yet taken this proposition 
into consideration, there is reason to think that, from 
the great extent of matter contained in the reference, 
gentlemen may have been at a loss where and how to 
begin, upon an inquisition into a variety of facts and 
causes, involved in the obscurity of past times j let us 
therefore endeavour to reduce the enquiry into some- 
what narrower bounds. 

The inferiority in the crops of canes in this island, 
for many years pa'>t, is within t||p knowledge of thou- 
sands now living ; and it is notorious that the want of 
seasonable rains, and the consequent diseases of blas^ 
and pernicious insects, instead of being incidental for 
a year or two, as formerly, have become almost ha- 
bitual for above twenty years past. 

For such natural calamities as drought, blasts, and 
insects, it is probably not in the power of man to find 
an adequate remedy, otherwise than by suspending for 
some time, and in a great measure, the propagation of 
such plants as the present state of the climate seems 
toibe unfriendly to ; and, in their stead, extending the 
cultivation of those which are better able to withstand 
the aforesaid evils. 

But that the prosperity of the island has suffered, 
and continues to suffer much from civil, legal, private, 
or public causes, is a very material part of the enquiry ; 
apart which it lies within our power to investigate, and 
perhaps clearly to point out ; and, if so demonstrated, 
it certainly lies within the power of men to find an 
adequate remedy for the evil. 


The 



iThe subjects most obviously proper to be taken 
tonsidef-atioa, shall arrange under th^ following 
heads'^ viz. The legal errors affecting a planter as to 
his landed property, and as to his labourers and stock 
necessary for cultivation, injurious to the prosperity 
and to the credit of the island. — 2dly, The Slave 
Laws — 3dly, Laws prohibiting Exportation of Horses, 
Asses, Cattle, and Provisions. — 4thly, The want of a 
legal, current Species of coined Money. 

But because our minds often fluctuate amidst a 
variety of vague opinions, for want of some fixed rules 
which, like standards either of measure or of weight, 
may enable us to cc^pare and reduce those opinions 
0 the certainty either of right or of wrong, let us state 
what we suppose may be admitted as incontrovertible 
principles or maxims of good policy, in any civil and 
permanent community ; viz. 

1st, That /and is the primary fund from whence all 
materials, as the stamina oj wealth, are derived. 

2dly, That labour is the instmment whereby the 
spontaneous productions of land are increased and 
improved. 

Sdly, That to employ labour most advantageously 
in the cultivation of land, should be the study of 
every individual propt ietor, and should be encouraged 
by the legislative powers in every community, 

Efom which premises the following cca-ollaries or 
conclusions naturally result : — 

Goroll. If the number of labouring inhabitatits, 
in proporddn fb the quantity of land, be very small, 
then pnstui age,, or the raising of -•cattle and live smek. 
Will be tbeir most advantageous employment. 


2d. 



2d. If the number of inhabitants be more than can 
be employed in raising cattle, &c. then a mixture of 
agriculture with pasturage becomes necessary, and 
more profitable than pasturage alone. 

Sd. Whe'^pSpulation increases beyond the nuni'*' 
bers necessary for raising cattle, and for cultivating 
profitable crops by agriculture, then prudence and 
sound policy require that the introduction of m^fut 
manufactures of native materials, should be encour- 
aged, in order to find employment for the otherwise 
idle hands. 


Section I. — Legal errors touching land and 

STOCK. 

Produce of Barbadoes greater, and Labour and Expence less, 
formerly than now. — Its early Lawgivers selfish and narrow^ 
minded — Its bad Laws ruin Planters, Slaves, and Lands. — 
Slaves considered as Brutes — Poor Whites too proud to work 
in^ Field, — Laws should protect Agriculture, as English 
Laws do. — Villeins were Glelce. — Statute of Elegif, 

, &c. -^Barbadoes Credit sinks^ while English rises.-— Canes first 
planted 1641. — First Settlers tied from Civil Wars. — Labourers 
Were chiefly Slaves, ruled by indented and convict White Scr- 
■^nts.— Land then cheap. — Barbadoes Law of Extent destrhe- 
t^ye, and repugnant to English — a selfish, barbarous Innovatiop. 
Ekgit should be restored — Not easy to value Lands. — Viilue of 
Plantations in 1647, ^7^7 > ^nd 1783.— -Purchasers too few in a 
'’comparatively small Community, to risk public Sale of Planta- 
tions. -^Lawgivers should lean neither to Debtors nor Creditors. 

Ligon, who was sent to this Island (of ^rbadoes) 
in the year 1647, by Mr. Thomas Kendal, mierchttnt, 
as a kifid of factor, and who was chosen to keep the 
accounts of A pisintation of 500 acres, 99 slaves, and 
<■ ‘ 26 white 
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98 white servants, between Major Hilliard and Col. 
Modyford, tells us ^in page 22 o| his History) that 
l^ajor William Hillii^d sold plantation, 

with its buildings and stock, IViody^ 

ford, &r 7000/. sterling, viz. 1 

the remainder by three instalmentST^W yMMife lift^ 
a half and (in page 116) “ that Its cr^c'^ ^& ligi^M 
and rtim, from 200 acres in canes, were so 
that the neat income was more than sufficient to 


the purchase of the whole (14,000/.) in two crops.” 
For this, Ligon must be admitted as a good evidence, 
since he kept the accounts between the planters from 
1647 to 1650. In page 96, he says, “ Col. James 
Srax (who began his adventure with only SOO/. ster» 
mig) declared he would not return to F.ngland till he 
could purchase 10,000/. a year in land there ; and 
that Col. Modyford determined not to go heme till he 
was worth 100,000/.; and that these two gentlemen 
were among the first understandings in the island.” 
These anecdotes inform us, that the labour and ex- 
pence in cultivation were far less in those times than 
they have been for above forty years past, as 200 acres 
of canes would require at least three times as many 
Slaves in our days ; and they also seem to show us, 
that the spirit and intentions of our predecessors in this 
island were chiefly to embark in temporary adven- 
tures ; and that the principal men did not mean to 
make settlements here for their posterity*, but to 
realize as Jgon as they could, either in England or 
North AnSca, as in general they actually did. 


* Confirmad by a recital in Statute No. 3) . 

Possessed* 
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I^ossfessed of this ^irit, laws were probjibly made 
feuitable to such temporai7 id|as, to serve the turn oi 
the then leading men, who felt little or nothing foi^^e 
interests or prosperity of the future possec.sors ; out, 
like the first a(^ti|*|prers in the bubbles of the Mlssis- 
apjM and hasted to withdraw, and 

to secorO’^^iiil', time, leaving their “^accessors 
to shiJi' H ' ?<■ for themselves. Unfortunately 

fo|^ 's, those original ill-constituted 

alteratil' is and additions, but without 
ftiM V *t?iStion in the spirit or principle, continue to 
to this day. 

' Any sensible stranger x/ho looked upon this island, 
(even before the late hurricane, but mere especial!^ 
since that event) would naturally as , vv^’y so many 
plantation-works were dismantled ? and why, in so 
populous an island, such tracts of lard were lying 
waste ? The probable answei , that the estates were 
broken up by creditors, wou'd be uninttili^ible to an 
Englishman, till he should be inlcrmal tha‘ the na- 
ture of the laws in this island was to depopulate the 
lands, by taking off both labourers and cattle, and to 
destroy the buildings, for satisfaction of the first and 
principal creditors; and then to divide the rained 
lands, as far (in that slate ) their snail value would 
reach, among the junior cn Jitors, who w< re seldom 
able or willing to i e-stock them with labourers or 
cattle, and much le^s to restore the works. For^that 
the labourers being all Slaves, legally und^hc vilest 
conditions, coUsirferad as mere chattels, ai^ no better 
than brutes, were, thereby dispirited and worn out by 
.a continual decrease $ and that the numbers now re- 

® maining 
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not adequate to the labour required 
for tl|e lands which were still kept in cultivation. , It 
is -true, that the poor white inhabitants are many more 
than sufficient to supply this defect in Slaves, but the 
pride of freedom creates such a difference of rank, 
that they cannot condescend to w<?i;^' . Jn the field with 
their inferiors *, and therefore affor %tile or no assist- 
ance in agriculture, though, it is to be hoped, the ex- 
pence of maintaining them in dissolute idleness will be 
much lessened by the act for 'encouraging the exercise 
of the manual arts, lately passed by the House of 
Assembly f. This answer, though not satisfactory, 
might be sufficient to convince the stranger, that, as 
*|he impolicy of such laws could not be inviting to 
British purchasers, for the same reason, such laws 
must be injurious to the general credit of the island; 
since no wise man would choose to lend money on a 
pledge which he should be sorry to have left on his 
hands, instead of being repaid. 

According to the foregoing axioms and corollaries, 
it should be sound policy in every civilized community, 
to frame their laws in such a manner as to invite all 
their people to acts of industry ; which can only be 
dong by making labour pleasant and profitable, thereby 
to let the lowest labourers see, in prospect, that inr 
dustry, uniformly exerted, leads to the certain amend- 
ment of their, fortunes and condition : Senes ut in oiia 
tula recedant ! And, in the next place, that, when a 
man has acquired a property in cultivated land, the 
should be so framed as to preserve and maintain 

* See in ihe Appendix, the Note marked page 26, 

^ Since passed the Connelly, and assented to by the Gorermu 

that 
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IKat property in cHhivation, and by all huAan means 
to prevent it from being redu(;^d to desert ; -which wise 
|)rovisIon must necessarily give every land-proprietor 
a credit in proportion to his property ; and, on the pro* 
duce of such cultivated property, together with such 
credit, the prosj* ,rity of commerce, and of the whole 
community, principally ciepends. 

That the laws of England were fortunately framed 
so as to answer both tE-pse ends, we cannot altogether 
attrib’tte to the wisdom and foresight of our Gothic, 
Saxon, or Norman ancestors; because they are rem- 
nsints of the old feudal laws, calculated more for war 
than for commerce; but it has been supreme wisdom,, 
in the reformers of feudal barbaritv, to retain such a 
portion of those laws as, by preserving landed pro- 
perty, and the means of cultivation, has raised the 
riches and credit of our mother country to so stupen- 
dous a height. By the laws of the Anglo-Saxons 
(which are to this day the common law of England, 
and the birthright of every British citizen in this 
jtsland) the Bond Slaves in Imsbandnj (afterwards 
called Filleins by the Normans) were Jldscripti 
enrolled and attached inseparably to the land ; 
so that the labourers, v/hether free or bond, could not 
_be taken aw^v for a debt : and the oxen and beasts of 
tillage, inefuding all the implements of agriculture 
(called y/t ew. Cnruco’), could not be levied upon as 
chattels for a d'^-^t oi: judgment (nor can they at this 
dav)lest the land /should be waste, to the detrirapht 
bf thb common weu'’,., These were protected so ^rly 
as by" the 51st of III. stat. 4. A.D. 12b6, viz. 

No man of rcHgiorf, nor otMr, shall be distrained 

D 2 by 



ihat gcdn his noi*'by4i»*^A ^ 
the hhi^s 'noi' tli^debt nf an^ other tmn, n&r 
fof any other cause, by the kingfs or other bailiif, but 
until they, cah ’'find other disti*e8S or chattels sufficient, 
whereof they may levy the debt, or that is sufficient 
for 'the demand (except impounding of beasts that a 
matt findeth in his ground damage feasant), after the 
osfe and custom of the realm.” N. B. The Stat- of 
lilegii (the 13th of Edward J cap. 18, called Stat. 
W estminster 2d. ) in the nexi' reign, gave possession 
of one half of the land, rents* issues,- and profits, to a 
judgment creditor, until the debt was paid. 

But the laws of Baibadoes, so contrary to the laws 
of England in these salutary respects, are a principal 
leading cause why the credit and prosperity of this 
island have sunk, within fifty or sixty years past, in 
proportion as those of the mother country have risen. 

Ligon (in page 86) informs us- that sugar.canes 
were not planted in Barbadoes till about the year 164*1 
or 1 642 ; so that the first settlers, at and after that 
period, were probably men, who, disgusted or rUined 
in the civil wars at home, or obnoxious to the fqling 
powers, sought some temporary asylum, where to.try 
tfieir fortunes, till the return of better times. Itt their 
days, the labour of the plantations was, for the most 
part, performed by newly-purchased 'l^‘egro slaves, 
who, being absolute strangers to our. language and 
manners, could only be compelled t^' woi k by whips 
ihtho hands of task-masters, constantly standing over 
them ; whi<^h subordinate officer? (l,ig-on, in page 1 14, 
inforpis uS) were white bond-n>W for a ternji of years, 
L e. indented servants and felok transports, purchased 

^ ' froitt 



captains of trading ships; som^ of \yiuch 
servants were probably jirepaimed iiito their mdqptnres 
by |he frauds of kidnappeis. ^ut, exclusive of the 
Slaves, buildings, and stock, the lands were then of so 
little value among those adventurers (as he tells us in 
page 66), that, seven years before his arrival, the s3me 
plintation of 500 acres could have been purchased for 
400/. It was in those early days that the fundamental 
erroneous laws, so detrimental to the credit and pro- 
sperity of the colony, vi ere made, in direct contradic- 
tion to the happier laws of the mother-country. And 
let us observ'e, that the exception in the common and 
statute law of England in favour of the ylreria Ca- 
rt{,c<e was not merely because the principal instru- 
ment used in tillage was a plough ; for, by legal in- 
tendment and practice, ii included, and now includes, 
all the means and instruments of cultivation ; on this 
prudent policy — lest the land should lie waste! If our 
legislators here, in the last century, in framing the 
warrant of extent, omitted the aforesaid exception 
through ignorance, we should pity them ; if the ques- 
tion was founded on a quibble, because such instru- 
ments of tillage were not used here, we should detest 
the authors of such a quibble. 

When the older settlers sold to new adventurers, the 
deaire of realizing their property in another country, 
prompted them to offer very tempting bargains, as ap- 
pears by the instance quoted from Ligon ; but as they 
could expect only a small part of the purchase-money 
’to be paid in, hand, thtir view of legislating was, pro- 
bably, tp, model the law' so as to compel the most 
expeditious manner of payment on judgments even 



to the ruin of the whole property . of the tlebtorif . 
though Of more than double the value of the debt, 
For^ .^in the form of th^r warrant , to the marshal, set 
forth in the statute No. (instead of taking the 

English statutes of the 51st of Henry HI. and the 
Elegit of Edw'ard I, for their guide, which exempt 
the jiveria Caruae) they empower him to seiz:e not 
only the cattle but the labourers, ’and every instru-, 
ment, engine, and utensil, necessary for the cultivation 
of the land and for saving the crops, even to the 
buildings, and the reducing of the estate to a waste. 
Then, in the same warrant, after the land shall be 
tbps deprived of every thing necessary for manuring 
and cultivation, they give directions for extending it, 
not by a valuation of its annual rents, issues, and pro- 
fits, according to the English statutes, but by an 
arbitrary valuation, in fee, and to be delivered to the 
crediter, or creditors, in satisfaction of their demandsi 
to them and their heirs for ever. Conscious, howeveri 
of so flagrant a deviation from the venerable statute 
of Elegit*, they thint proper to give a reason which 

* 13 Edward I. cb. 18. called Westminster 2d, viz.. "When 
debt is received, or acknowledged in the king’s court, or damage? 
awarded, it sliall be from henceforth in the election of him that 
sueth for such debt or damages, to Iiave a writ of Fieri facias unto 
the sheriff for to levy the debt of the lands or goods } or that tpe 
sheriff shall deliver to him all the chattels of the debtor (saving 
only his oxen and lie.ists of his plough) and the one half of his 
land, until the debt be levied, upon a reasonable price or ejttent. 
And if he be put out of that tenement, he shall recover : by a 
writ of Novel dissmm, and after by a writ of RefUsseisin, if need 
,bd.” -The English law of Ex,tent .is,i “■ That the aherifi" shajl cause 
a jury to appraise the anquid value of the r^ms, and P'ofit? 



h tmfy aB absurd as if it was Intended to be both ri- 
diculous and a blunder* It ^tands thus^ in No* ^8, 
tL 7 ; And in regard the .way used in England by 
e^^tent upon lands, for the satisfaction of creditors, 
may not be so well practised hire, by reason of the 
tedious and slow proceedings therein, ^ud the^^rea^ 
dislmnements the plaintiff' wmi be at in stocking the 
iand delivered /u 7/ /w, before he can reap satisfaction, 
the authority here have enacted, &c/’ Whereas if 
the framers of this impolitic law had not wilfully 
strayed from the equitable tvay used in England^ 
which prevents the labouring Bond-slaves and the 
Jfvtria Caruciv from being separated from the estate, 
and the buildings from being torn to . pieces, the 
plaintiff would not have been under the necessity of 
stocking the lauds; but on the contrary^ he would 
have been reimbursed much sooner, than by the way 
they have enacted ; for, instead of the creditor having, 
by the Barbadoes law, a piece of waste land forced 
wpdn him (which, to make any profit of must still, 
at his expence, be rC-stocked, and the buildings, &c. 
restored) he would, by keeping the estate, with all its. 
stock, he, together, have been paid his whole debt, 
in a reasonable time, out of the annual profits, with- 
out injury to junior creditors, to the debtor, or to his 

of the lands, to rhe utmost extent, under which the creditor is to 
Jiold possession of one half, till the debt and costs are paid. - Or 
yf the creditor the sheriff may levy on the rente, issues, 

and profits, and deliver half to the creditor, every year; till paid t 
and as to such goods and chattels as the sheriff, by tfie Etegit, 
may take, they are not to be sold by the sheriff, butte be appraised 
by a jury, atid/ according to their valuation, delivered to the cre- 
dkor, towards payi% his deipaiKl**' 



hears; for thg Adscripti Ghlce being real,estafe| 
halt the estate mcluded half the Slaves. ‘ 

This stat. No. (probably the confinnation or 
adfi]ption of a law in use before the Restoratipn) Was 
passed in 166}, dnriiig the continuance of Lord Car- 
lisle’s patent as piopriotor, eleven years after Ugon 
left the island, when he told us estates sold for about 
t^O' years purchase; and when this^atute was made, 
ihe legal interest of money was 15 per cent. In those 
tiines,^when the income of an estate, kept entire, could 
so^soOn pay its debts, according to the mode of extent 
^acted by the laws of England, and used with success 
for many centuries prior to this Barbadoes law, what 
other reason could be ’|iven for so barbarous an iimor 
vation, but that the devisers oft it had always in their 
ipinds to ^11 as soon as they could, for a little cash 
ii| hand, and for judgments on stipulated bonds to be 
paid by instalments, \yhich this terrific law could coin- 
pel, though to the certain ruin of the estate. But the 
gradual decline now so apparent, and approaching so 
"near to the ruin of the colony, after the experience of 
more than a century, mhy, it is to be hoped, open the 
eyes and the understandings of the present planters 
IP a serious and careful revision of their laws ; and 
paifknla/ly to see that their common interest, as w|ll 
as 9ie particular interest of both debtor and creditor, 
especially of junior creditors, require that the operation 
of^an extent,- according to the English of 

Elegitf should be restored. ** 

Customs and practices, whether good or bad, local 
or temporary, have generally the effect of e^lishing 
opinions ; rtiany of which must be 


It 
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, It 5s a conunon opinion, that a price may be easily set 
on an acre of land, as its intrinsic or real value in fee* 
But this is far from being generally tVue : there is 
nothing perhaps more difficnlt j and many people. In- 
stead of exercising their judgment, rest on the crfedU 
of some old proverjj, such as “ The price of a thing 
is what it will bring.” But the price of a thing, at 
one time, may not be the same at another time ; and 
at either time^' might not be the intrinsic value; 
though it was its price at both times. The plantation 
sold by voluntary sale,’ in Ligon’s time, (anno 1647} 
for 14,000/.* would probably have sold by auct‘ion,ia 
or about the year 1747, for 40,000/. ; although its 
annual xieat income was probably not more than 
half what it was when % sold for 14,000/, At this 
lime (1783} the neat income of such a plantation is 
ppobably not more than three fifths of what it was in, 
thg year 1747, and yet the price, by a voluntary sale, 
would probably not be less than 30,000/. None of 
these can be taken as the intrinsic value j bur the 
' annual neat income of such an estate, being regularly 
applied, would pay any debts which could have bem 
lent on the credit of it ; because the produce of cul- 
tivated lands, though annually differing by more or 
%s, is as permanent as the land itself ; and therefore 
tjie application of the annual profits of an estate (in a 
Just proportion, whether more or less) is the most 
equitable and the most certain mode of paying debts, 
that. Between debtor and creditor, can be devised. 
Bor, although in such an extensive and wealthy 

^ The taken from Ligon, anci consequently the other 

""wins,, in tiJiS pwapB|>b, are sterling, — W. I). , 

country 
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countjy as Great BWtain, where such murdtudes of 
people, plenty of cash, of negotiable stocks and cur- 
rency of bank notes abound, estates of almost any 
size may safely be sold by auction ; yet, even there, 
in time of war, the court of chancery decrees no such 
sales, unless by consent of all parties. But, in so small 
a cornmunity as that of Barbadoes, cut off from all 
commerce, except that of the mother-country, to which 
it is always in debt, the number of wealthy people are 
too few, and the quantity of circulating cash never 
considerable enough to^tazard any property of above 
5001. or 1000/. value, to the chance of a public sale 
by auction ; unless bonds and paper security for some 
part of the purchase, by insCatoents for a reasonable 
length of time, may be legair*endered and accepted 
instead of prompt payment in cash. 

By the laws of England, a first execution under 
% judgment takes the chattels {the Averia Caructs 
excepted) and the rents, issues, and profits of one 
half of the lands of the debtor, till the debt be paid. 
A second execution may take, at the same time, half 
the remainder, ( z. c. one fourth of the whole) and 
a third may take an eighth, and so on. But a small 
portion must always be left for the subsistence of the 
debtor; and the whole, after the extinction of the 
dtebts*- must revert to him and his heirs, &c. By the 
present laws of Barbadoes, an execution tears an estate 
in pieces ; but the sales of the several lacerate(| parts, 
fell frequently as much below what was the value of 
the iimted estate, as the sundry materials df a broken- 
tip ship are less than tlie value of the vessel sound 
and entire. . 

A debtor 
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' A debtor who had inany judgments against his 
British states, might complain, from the partial feel- 
ings of his own case, that “ the statute of Elegit bore 
too hard upon him, and that he might as well be 
ruined at once, as to have little more than the rever- 
sion of his estate.” And, on the other hand, a Bar- 
badoes creditor might unfeelingly say that, “ although 
selling the Negro& and cattle by outcry might rtot 
produce half their value ; and that although, to raise 
200/. or 300/. by tearing out coppers and timbers, &c. 
from the buildings, might destroy 5000/. or 6000/. worth 
of the real value of an estate ; yet his drift was only 
to recover as much as he could, by the legal mode of 
extension, and that he concerned himself no further.** 
But would it become *the grave wisdom and irapar> 
tiality of a legislative body to be influenced, on one 
side or the other, by such partial reasonings ? 


Section II. — ^Tke Slave-laws. 

Tbrke as many Hands as in Ligon’s time, requisite now. — 
groes decrease from bad Laws : — Yet Wiiites cannot be said im 
decrease. — TJiey formerly mar.ulaetuivd Cotton. — Barbadoci 
Law commutes Murder for 15/. stcil.—and nullifies Evidence 
of Negroes, See. against Whites. — Negroes, now chiefly Cre- 
should be put into iniid condition of Anglo* Saxonsi and 
made Adscripti GUhee . — Lawgivers sliould consider moral 
of Governed. — Property the Ground of Honesty. — Master aiul 
Slave in Europe gradually reconciled, and Slavery mollifieii.--- 
Pernicious Law.s blight Colony’s prosperity. — Negroes acute, and 
clearly distinguish Humanity from Brutality- — Barbadoes pro* 
prictor sleeps with open door8,.^nQidst three orfourhundredof hi# 
Slaves.*— Hebe© Negroes not so malevolent as to require mer- 
ciless Laws.— i-Laws which make worthless Europeans unfeeling 
Tyrants— 'W ho waste and purloin their Employers* property — be- 
cause 
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erase Negrccf, Stc. can proVC notbing against them.— 
Hukband first tjourders White Adulterer ^and then himself!— 
Legal catastrophe perpetr.sted on his suspected Advisers, by Fire 
and Faggot! — Even Master or Overseer cannot protect Negroes 
',froin Lust and Tyranny of underling Whites. — White Man’s 
tele is Icqr.l tru//:, that of a whole Gang of Negroes, legally, a 
lie. — Impunemtnt of Piopeity by altaUiing^ Negroei to soil, and 
•giving tl ein heiiublc tcne.nients — Field-Negioes would iu* 
crease, as Housc-Negroes now do. — Slat. 5, Geo. II. stated, 
and cominoiiti'd on. — Parbadoes Law, No. 28, breaks through 
Family Settlemonts. — Cuts ofl' Heirs in Mother-country, from 
Inheritance in that Colony. 

We have observed before, that in the times men- 
tidned by Ligon, 99 slaves and 28 white servants 
were sufficient lor cultivation, and for manufacturing 
the produce of 200 acre.s of canes, at the rate of 36j 
ten-gallon pots per acre ; and now by some unfa- 
vourable changes in the seasons, and by the necessity 
of preparing manure, we suppose that at least three 
times that number would be requited, to give the ne- 
cessary degree of cultivation to that quantity of canes- 
A competent number of Slaves, before this j^AmericanJ 
war, have been usually and annually imported j but 
their numbers (notwithstanding what should have been 
their natural increase by births, if they had lived under 
happier circumstances) have alw'ays been on the de- 
cline j, and, at this time, thdy are by several thousginds 
below the requisite stock. The climate is certainly 
tnore suitable to Negroes than to Europeans, and yet 
it cannot be said that the white inhabitants aredeeVeaSed ; 
when it is considered thab, in the year 1662, great 
numbers emigrated, under an act made ui that year 
to encourage people to go front this island, with Lord 
' I'Findwr 





fPhtdsor^ to inkalit Jaiifmca ; to which emlgrailori 
the calamity, occasioned by the great drought of the 
followingyear,prbbably added many more ; atjd again, 
by another act in 1666, to encourage the pei^le to 
enlist in the expedition against the French in St. Kill’s, 
with several other emigrations in later times*. Bul^' 
we shall not be at a loss to account for the decrease of 
the number of Negroes, when we consider the impo- 
licy and inhumanity of the laws which are Still held 
over them. 

By Stat. No. 82, cl. lOf, A. D. 1688, it is enacted 

That if any Slave under punishment by his master, 
or by his order, shall suffer in life or member, no per- 
im shall be liable to any fine for the same. But if 
siny person shall wantonly or cruelly kill his own Slave, 
he shall pay the treasury ^ 15 1- If he intentionally 
so kills the Slave of another, besides paying the owner 
double the value, and 25 | to the public, he shall 
be bound to his good behaviour by the next justice of 
peace, during the pleasure of the governor and council; 
and if any man kill another’s Slave by accident, he 
ehall only be liable to the owner’s action at law ; b)i£ 
if any one kill a Slave by night, out of the common 
road, qr attempting to st^al his provisions, &c. he shall , 

* The excessive number of poor white people in those 
ifecessarily n:>aintained themselves by manufacturing colteid; 
(•accordiug to the 3d corollary), till, by those emigrations, so tiiany 
of the poor were drawn away, as that the prncL.icc and the know- 
ledge of iTjanufactures were almost extingui'-dicd in the colony. 

f J/rftely repealed. — W. D. 

J Theirc aums are sterling. See Hall’s edition of the Laws of 
Bar^iadoes, p. iStO; and Abddg. Flautali^n Laws, ^ 704 ;, p. 243. 

mot 
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accountable for it.” — If this does not ehCotjragll 
white men to kill Slaves, it certainly.goes a great waf 
towaids it j and at least, it is an incentive to Slaves to 
kill themselves, or one another. 

^ By Stat. 148, cl. 8, A. D. 1^21, descendant 
^ ef Negroes shall be admitted as evidence in any cash 
whatsoever, except on the trial of Slaves.” If this does 
not provoke Slaves to tell lies, it certainly does not 
icfvite them to tell truth. As, according to Ligon’S 
account, there were not above two thirds of the island 
in plantations, in the year 1 650, we must suppose that 
in the year 1 688, the great number of African born 
Slaves, brought into the plantations in chains, and com- 
pelled to labour by the terrors of corporal punishment, 
might have made it appear necessary to enact a tempo - 
rary law, so harsh as the Statute No. 82 ; but when 
the great majority of the Negroes were become verna- 
cular (born in the island) naturalized by language, <md 
femiliarizcd by custom ; did not policy, as well as hu- 
manity, require them to be put under milder conditions, 
such as were granted to the Slaves of our Saxon an« 
cestors? that is, to be Adsciiyii Glclce, inseparably 
attached, by enrolment, to the land, settled on little 
tenements of houses and gardens, descendible to their 
hdrs, and bound, under certain prescribed obligations 
of paying their rent by their days’ work, either fpr 
their master or otherwise, by his order or permisslod j* 
and all this under the legal penalty 6f forfeiting their 
little copy holds, reverting to their former Slavery, and 
thereby becoming what our ancestors called VtUeins in 
Gross ) or. mere chattels. This species of projierty and 
fieedom, conferred on the Sfixon bond-men, though 

it 
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^ vas kr from an entire manumission, induced them, 
however, tp go more cheerfully to their work ; their 
labour had a visible reward, and they looked on their 
growing offspring with pleasure. For filial depend- 
ence adds vigour to parental affection ; while the pa- 
rental independence, among Negro slaves, generally 
dissolves the natural bonds of duty and affection. 

Legislators should consider men, acc jrding to the 
circumstances under which they are legally placed ; 
either as capable of fidelity, truth, and integrity, or as 
prone to treachery, falsehood, and dishonesty. 

By giving them a title to some fixed property, the 
necessity of being rogues is taken away ; and the fear 
of forfeiting that property will evidently make it their 
interest to be honest. 

It is not to be doubted but that, in the origin of 
Slavery in Europe, a like kind of diffidence subsisted 
between Master and Slave, while they were strangers 
to each other, and spoke not the same language ; 
and consecjuently, a similar kind of harsh treatment 
continued until a race of vernacular Slaves grew up, 
when more humane sentiments (assisted by the Chris- 
tian religion) might have softened the Masters so far as 
to have given their Bond-men those milder conditions 
of servitude, which they enjoyed as copy-holders, 
until they were, in length of time, all enfranchised : 
though to this day, the laws of Slavery, under the 
title of Bcmd-men and Villenage, stand unrepealed in 
England. After our ancestors had relaxed so far to- 
wards their Slaves, as to give them copy-hold pro- 
perty, they not oply admitted their credibility in evi- 
dence. 
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l«|0ace, but even (by the Stat. of Ea;on, l4Edw<t,t.) 
made capable, in a deficiency of freebdderay., *0 
be put on the inquest of the Hundred Court. ' • 

In a climate so congenial, as Barbadoes is, with that 
of Africa, but with manifest advantage of salubrity, 
it cannot be doubted, but that the decrease of. our 
N^ro labourers, so obvious, and yet so detrimental 
to the property of individuals, and to the prosperity of 
the whole colony, must be eniicely owing to the perni- 
cious operation of those degrading laws, on the minds 
of men who arc by no means deficient in natural 
and to whom, with our language, weftave 
• unavoidably communicated both sensibility and senti- 
ments, suiheient to distinguish clearly between huma- 
nity an4 brutality. 

It remains then to consider, whether the same ne- 
cessity which induced our predecessors to make those 
tyrannical and disgraceful laws, subsists at present or 
not ? If a proprietor who, for the first time in his life, 
coming here from Europe, can sleep with open doors, 
surrounded by three or four hundred of his Negroes, 
without the least apprehension of injury to his person** ; 
does such an instance show those Slaves to be of sp 
savage and malevolent a nature, as to reqinTe theit 
being put under such degrading and merciless laws ? 

^ Gentlemen like Mr, Steele lave nething to fear 
Nc^roes^ and show few or no signs of apprehension. If 
ofja different description are troubled with qualms of tetiW, lieir 
mwn consoiences can best inform them who are to blame. 'See !Dr, 
Knckfird’s Notes oli the West li dies, vo)/ii, p, ^ 05 ^^ and voi in* 
p, ; hQm$ m Slavery, p, 4y, 

4 
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Laws which, at the same time, create and elevate 
some, perhaps of the most worthless and profligate 
of human beings, into unfeeling tyrants, without any 
natural, or pre-eminent distinction, but that they are 
of European race ; and by which laws they have, 
eventually, the property of their masters abandoned 
to their discretion, to devour, to squander, to let run 
to waste, or to purloin, without controul and without 
account ; for Negroes or their descendants, whether 
Slaves or free, are no evidences against them, in any 
case whatsoever. (See Stat. No. 148, cl. 8.) 

The miscreant amours of a white servant on a plan- 
tation, about three years ago, gratified under the 
smarting influence of the lash, which, by the laws of 
nature, provoked the contuberaal husband to murder 
first the adulterer and then himself; together with 
the horrid catastrophe, legally perpetrated, with faggot 
and fire, * on the suspected accessorial advisers, — 
ought never to be forgotten, while those laws stand 
unrepealed ; under the cover of which, similar bruta- 
lities are, or may be daily practised on almost every 
plautation in the island. 

Not even the humanity of the Master, or of a dis- 
creet Chief Overseer, can eflfectually save the Negroes 
from the capricious tyranny of the Inferior Servants on 
a plantation. For, from the moment any white ser- 
vant takes possession of his post, he, without any 
written or verbal instruction, considers himself as fully 
invested with all the legal powers of the proprietor, 

* Other BHMccemrtVy cruel and vindictive, though (in the W. 
Indies) legal, executions of Negroes, are noticed in Abst. Evid, 
eh, 4 j Long, ii. 458, letters on Slavery, p. 18-21. — W. D, 
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'to punish at his |^leasure, according to the indeiiflite 
latitude of the Jaws; whether it be to gratify his /usi , ' 
or to display his authorily. I'he whip, the shackles, 
the dungeon, are at all times in bis power ; and his 
employment of them, in his intendment, is to be con- 
strued, as by his maslei's order. His tale is always 
legal truth, while the evidence of the whole gang of 
JNegroes, is, by law, treated as a lie. 

Upon a slight view of what has been said in the 
foregoing sections, it may appear as if the planter, 
who should adopt the system alluded to. Would lose a 
great part of his property by attaching the Negroes 
to the land, giving them heritable tenements on a 
rent, and allowing them wages for their labour, in 
order to balance that rent. But though the unreason- 
able and unprofitable extent of his dominion over his 
Slaves would be somewhat abridged, his property, 
upon the whole, would be rather improved than dimi- 
nished, by being much better secured, and by a great 
deal of the uncertainty in the charges of cultivation 
being cut off. For, as the labourers and the land 
would be legally inseparable, the value of the Slaves 
must, and would of course, be added in estimation to 
that of .Ae land. And as to fixing them under a 
rent, ‘as copy-holders, on little tenements of land, to 
be occupied by them, rsusing whatever they might 
thinlcinost advantageous towards their support, and 
obliging them to do all their master’s work at stated 
rates, and to work for no one else without his li- 
cence, the penalty of confiscation, for failure in any 
part of these conditions, and of being reduced again 
to the state of villein in grow,, would be a much 

more 
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‘ ‘ftioire effectual curb, for keeping them within the 
bounds of fheir duty, than those engines of tyranny 
which are now often delegated to persons of inferior 
understandings, and, for the most part, unfit for suck 
a trust. The quantity of land in their several tene- 
ments, whether divided or kept altogether, need not 
be more, perhaps not so much, as is now entirely oc- 
cupied in raising provisions for them. For, taking al- 
together the value of the land, and the labour spent 
upon it, employed in raising corn, &c. for the Negroes 
on a plantation, suppose for 100 men, women, and 
children, on a reasonable and low rent (which quan- 
tity must be sufficient to allow for the embezzlement of 
White servants, Negro thefts, and destruction by 
vcrnnn and putrefaction) v ith the cost of their cloth- 
ing, salt, fish, and other fon ign expences attending 
them (though exclusive of the doctor’s salary, ^and of 
the land an.i Negro-tax) will not amount to less, under 
the present mode, than 600/. currency *, per annum ; 
to which is to be added a considerable expence of 
watching, carrying, and housing their several provi- 
sions ; all which operations afford many opportunities 
for such frauds and thefts. 

But one very great advantage to be expected, as the 
consequence of this regulation, would be that, under 
this happier mode of life, the number of plantation 
Slaves would probably increase, so as to save buying 
any in future ; whereas, at this time, there are few 
estates which are not understocked with Negroes by 
at least 20 per cent, of their proper numbers j nou 


* 428/. ils. 5d sterling. 
E 2 
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withstanding the f||quent supplies which have beert 
usually purchased : and that plantation has been un- 
commonly .fortunate which . has not decreased, ty 
above one and a half per cent, of its Negroes an- 
nually, from its original number : though it must be 
admitted that Negroes, the private property of over- 
seers, and house-negroes, not under the power of the 
plantation servants, generally increase. However, the 
natural or accidental decrease, by the deaths exceed- 
ing the births, from the year 1779 to 1781, (in which 
interval of two years, the hurricane happened) was 
upwards of 8 per cent., on the whole stock of Slaves 
then in the island. 

It may be proper in this place, to set forth a clause 
in an act of the British Parliament, (5 Geo. II.) in- 
titled, jin Adt for the more easy recovery of Debts 
in His^ajesty's plantations and colonies in Ame- 
rica viz, “ From and after the said 29th of Sep- 
tember 1782, the houses, land, Negroes, and other 
hereditaments or real estates, situated or being within 
any of the said plantations, belonging to any person 
indebted, shall be liable and chargeable against all 
such debts, duties, and demands of what nature oV 
kitid soever, owing by any such persons to His Ma- 
jesty, or any of his subjects, and shall and may b6 
assets for the satisfaction thereof, in like manner as 
real estates are, by the law of England, liable to th© 
satisfaction of debts due by bond, or other specialty, 
and shall be subject to the like remedies, proceedings, 
and process, in any court of law or equity, in any of 
the said plantations respectively, for seizing, extend- 
ing, selling, or disposing of any such houses, lands, 

Negroes, 
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Negroes, or other hereditaments^r real estates, to- 
wards the satisfaction of such debts, duties, and de- 
mands ; and, “ in like manner' as personal' estates in 
any of the said plantations respectively, are seized, 
sold, or disposed of, for the satisfaction of debts.*’ 

It is first to be observed, on this statute, that as 
neither the words Islands, or IVest Indies in general, 
or Barbadoes in particular, are mentioned in it, it 
is not at all clear that it was intended fc ■ this island, 
by the British Legislature ; though it might have been 
so designed by some avaricious individual. Secondly, 
this clause was entirely unnecessary, if the Barbadoes 
act No. 28 was valid ; in as much as that act had 
already made all real estates liable to judgment debts. 
But if the words, “ in like manner as real estates 
are, by the laws of England, liable to the satisfaction 
of debts due by bond, or other specialty," were to 
have any force here, it would be to restore the opera- 
tion, in legal practice, of that ancient palladium of 
landed property, the statute of Eiegit. But we have 
a recent instance, a case in point, to show that the 
crown lawyers in England pay no regard cither to 
this clause in the British statute (5 Geo. II.), or to our 
act No. 28 ; but, considering the English statutes, sub- 
sisting prior to the establishment of this colony, as still 
in force, the extent from the crown, for the debt due 
by the late collector Clarke *, instead of following the 
Barbadoes law, and breaking up the Henly estate, 
took possession, under the S3d Hen, VIII. chap, S9, 
by which the King, against his debtor, has the benefit 


• Abodt SO.OOOf. sterling, as was said at the time ; that is, in 
the year 1776 or 1777.--W. D. 
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of the statute of tI;|g|StapIe, (27 Ed. lil. chap. 9.) re- 
referring to the Statute Merchant (13th Ed. I.) which 
' gives possesion of all the real and personal estate of 
the debtor, and to hold them till paid. If the crown 
officers and lawyers, in this case, had conceived that 
the English statutes were repealed by the posterior acts 
of this island, no doubt but the debt to the crown 
migHthave been sooner discharged, by breaking up the 
estate. But it is mos{{-|^obdble that they considered 

'to be otherwise, and therefore followed that 
l^iwd in which they were supported both by law and 
equity. And if the ancient English statutes are still 
in force, in behalf of the crown, undoubtedly they 
arc equally so, in behalf of the subject ; and indeed 
we have reason to think that the BarbadoeS statute 
No. 28 ought to be regarded as a nullity. For, if 
the King alone cannot make a law to the prejudice 
of his British subjects, n. ither can his consent to a 
partial lawq made by a local legislature here, contra- 
dictory to the ancient laws, made prior to the esta- 
blishment of this colony, deprive his subjects in general 
of the benefit of those ancient laws which were their 
birth-right. But this law No. 28, by its operation in 
the mode of levying under an execution, breaks 
through the strongest family settlements that can be 
made, and cuts off many subjects in the mother-country, 
from their inheritance in this Island, an injustice 
which could not be effected by the laws^f England. 

ends the second section of this Paper. 

The Third Section points out the impolicy of the 
Barbadoes Law's, No. 126, A. D. 1715, and 

No. 176, 
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No. 176, A.D. 1738, prohibiuBg the exportation 
of cattle, live stock, and provisiOTS. 

The fourth section is “ on the want of a legal current 
coin inBarbadoes.” But as these two sections, though 
highly important ta that colony, have little or no 
connection with the more interesting subjects of 
this work, we shall omit them, and proceed to* 

A Postscript to the Paper laid bepore the 
Society,- January ‘20th, 1783, (page 77, printed 
Minutes.) 

Qov. Lowiher authorized by tlie King to assent to Laws not re- 
pugnant to Laws of Great Britain — and restraining Masters, icc, 
from ill treating, maiming, or murdering Slaves, See. — Barbadoes 
Statute of l64i) recites that King’s writs do not run there, 
that few go there to seitle, &:c. — Laws not to be repugnant to 
Laws of England, a condition of Proprietary grant of Char. I, 

. 1630 j — Compliance with it, the interest both of the Mothet- 
Country and Colony. — Copy-liold the happiest medium between 
Liberty and Slavery, — without which absolute Slaves cannot be 
made orderly Husbandmen. — St. Kitts Law of Extent, an im- 
provement of Barbadoes one — yei it.s makers seem conscious of 
deviating from Laws of England. — Conimittt*e of Barbadoes 
Society of Arts, &c. 'decline giving opinion of Law of that 
Island, No. 28 — as involving great legal Questions, in which the 
whole Colony may, eventually, be but a Party j — yet they are 
grieved to see the nlin produced by that I aw — and are COD'* 
vinced, by St. Kitts Law, that deviation from Ejiglish Law un*- 
necessary. — From 1779 to 1783, inclusive, a decrease of 59 
Sugar Mills, #d 6025 Slaves m Barbadoes.- -The next year, a 
^ decrease of 13 Sugar Mills and 450 Slaves. 

^ Extracts from the Royal Commissions and Irilruc- 
tious to a Governor of Barbadoes, und other docu^ 
mentSj relative to the subjects referred to the consi- 
deration 
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. delation of the^ountry Co;ninIttee, was read ( 1 7 

Feb, J783) an^efcrred to the said Committee, viz, 
Extr&ct from the Royal Commission to Gov. Lowther. 

“And that you Robert Lowther, by and with the 
advice and consent of our said*council and assembly, 
or the major part of them, shall have full power and 
authority to make, constitute, and ordain laws and or- 
dinances for the public peace, welfare, and good go- 
vernment of our said island, and of the people and 
inhabitants, and such others as shall resort thereto, and 
for the benefit of us, our heirs and successors, wlmh 
said lajvs and statute^ are not to be repugnant but as 
near as may be, agreeable to the laws and statutes of 
this our kingdom of Great Britain." 

Extract fom the Royal Instructions, No. 59. 

“ You are to take care that no man’s life, member, 
freehold, or goods, be taken away or harmed, in any 
oV our islands under your government, otlwrways than 
by established and known laws, no' jcpugnant to, but 
^ as near as may be, agreeable to the laws of this 
kingdom." 

In regard to the treatment of Slaves, it is thus in- 
joined : 

No. 99. “ Y ou shall endeavour to get a law passed, 
if not already done, for the restraining of any inhuman 
severity which, by ill Masters or Overseers, may be 
used towards their Christian Servant^and Slaves ; 
and that provision be made therein, thtC wilful killing 
of Indians and Negroes may be punished with death ; 
and that aft penalty may be imposed for the morning 

In the Barbadoes statute No. 31 (anno 1661) con- 
cerning 
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*1 

cemmg conveyance of estates, in clau^lst, the follow- 
ing recital is made from a statute made while the 
island was under the proprietary grant to the Earl of 
Carlisle, viz. in 1649, “For that the King’s Writs do 
not run here — and yet here is as much and more need 
of them ; for that few men come to this island^ with 
any intention to settle themselves and posieritiesy but 
for the most part to gain or increase their estates^ and 
then to sell their lands ^ and retnuiy 

But by the stat. No. 36, (the four and a half per 
centi^act) it appears that, from the 12th June 1663, 
when the Earl of Carlisle’s grant was surrendered to 
the crown, the King’s writs did, from that period, run 
in the island ; and that the power a7id anthority for 
enacting laws within this colony, must, from that 
period, have been derived from the grant or commis- 
sion of Cha\ IL to Lord Willoughby, in letters pa^ 
tent under the great or privy vseal ot England, as well 
as the original patent to the Karl of Cat lisle ; and 
that the powers^ as well as the limitation of the poiversy 
thereby granted^ to the free inhabitants of this island, 
are the legal constitution of the British colony in 
Barhadoes ; to which the comnussions of all succeed- 
ing governors have a relative conformity. The clause 
so anxiously inserted, both in the commissions and in- 
structions, “ that the laws he not repugnant to those 
of Englandy^ v^as inserted in the proprietary grant of 
Charles L in Ifilo, under the great seal, and was pro- 
bably a legal boundary, beyond which the powers of 
the crown could not .go ; at the same time that it I^S^as 
wisely calculated to restrain that spirit of alienation 
which is so likely to arise in the minds of men, where 

there 



there is a Sver^ in their laws. If we value our cdn- 
stitution, we should know that.our title to it must be 
maintained by keeping strictly within the limitation 
of our grant, as contained and reiterated in the King’s 
patents and commissions. But the humour which pret 
vailed in the fi|a adventurers ( as set forth in the re- 
cital of statute No. 31 , of “if ///rag their esialet, as soon 
as they could, and returning home,”) made it a' matter 
of indifference to them, what became of the island, 
or of its constitution, after they had withdrawn them- 
selves and their property. However, lest any accident 
should happen, which might cause advantage to be 
taken of the wanton infringement of those constitu- 
tional limilations, it is evidently the mutual interest, 
both of our brethren in the mother-country, and of the 
present legislative powers in this colony, to obtain a 
repeal and to expunge all laws unnecessarily repug- 
nant to the laws of England ; especially to such laws 
as \Vcre in being, prior to the establishment of the legis- 
lative powers in this island, by the proprietary grant to 
the Earl of Carlisle, in the year 1 630, and directly 
under the crown in the year 1CC3. See Barbadoes 
statute No. 1, anno 166G. 

In order to conform to the instruction No. 99, it 
should seem that the condition of copy-hold Slaves, 
previous to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was the 
happiest medium that could be devised, between entire 
liberty and absolute slavery. Nor is it probable that, 
without the intervention of such a legal condition, for 
one or two generations, a set of absolute Slaves could 
be immediately transformed into an orderly set of hus- 
bandmen and artizans, ' 

U 
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jW the statute No, 1 (made In St. C^stophers anno 
1711, for settling courts and the form^f proceeding) 
the legislature there seem to have copied (heir warrant 
'o the marshal, for levying on the estate of a debtor^ 
rom the form in the Barbadoes statute of IGCl ; but 
vith a very material alteration in the or^r of attaching, 
^or, instead of so immediately ruining tn^e estate, as the 
5arba<|oes form does, by beginning with the Negroes, 
)efore the cattle and moveables, the St. Kitts form re- 
erves the Slaves for the last part of the levy, next 
)efore the land ; and puts the whole in the option of 
he debtor, either to have the effects sold by appraise- 
nent, or by public outcry. Again : the St. Kitts law 
Hows no execution to issue forth, or be served, between 
he 31 St August and the 1st day of March. And, in 
lause 1 1 of the same act, after repeating the words of 
he Barbadoes act, in regard the way used in Eng- 
md, by extent upon lands for tlie satisfiction of ere- 
itors (can very rarely ^ ) be well practised heiT, by 
eason of the tedious and slow proceedings therein to 
he disadvemtage of trade) and the great disbursements 
he plaintiff must (commonly) be at, in stocking the 
inds delivered to him, before he can reap any satisfac- 
on,” with the softening additions, here marked in 
arentheses, which are not in the Barbadoes act ; — 
lose k^^’*5lators, however, as if still conscious that the 
masons for making a deviation so rejJUfiiHmt to the 
ms of the mother- country , were not founded in truihy 
antinue, in the same clause, thus : the intent^ 

^ So in the original^ but the passage is not intelligible without 
lis parenthesis j unless the word cannot*’ be introduced Instead 
D. 

however. 
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however, that^he defendanr may be allowed alf 
sonable mean^tor reserving hk inheritance, it is 
dared and ' enacted by the authority aforesaid, that, 
where judgment shall, at any time, be had against a 
defiindant, whose lands br ieiieinefits are, or can be, 
set and let ou^t such a yearly rent, as will in a time 
certain, not bleeding five years, satisfy, and pay 
the plaintiff his full debt and, costs, and 5 per cent, 
interest for such part as shall still remain unpaid ; ‘in 
such case, the law and form of extents in England 
shall be of full force, and put in practice here ; pro- 
vided always that the shall not be obliged to 
take such land at a reasonable extent, but that where 
such lands are not already let out before judgment ob- 
tained, then it shall lie upon the defendant to find a 
tenant, within SO days after judgment obtained, who 
will answer the above intent and design of this act.’* 
By an additional act, in St. Kitts, No. 59 (anno 17^4), 
The marshal and the creditors are obliged to accept 
as payment, for the purchase of the eifects sold by 
execution, sugars, cotton, indigo, and molasses, at the 
current prices.” 

At page 95 of the printed minutes, is the following 
REPORT from the Miscellaneous or Country Com- 
mittee, made and agreed to, Feb. 16, 1784. 

" The committee, at sundry iheetings, from the 3d 
day of Nov. 1 783 to this day inclusive, havbg mature- 
ly weighed the importance of racing a separate re. 
port (according to order) on the frst section of the 
paper referred tb them on the 20th Jan. 1783, viz. 

I Zegal 
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X»egtii erroTfi touching land and slochx^mht th;|t it 
UfHI uot become them to declare pn tfWvalidicy, or in- 
validity, of the Barbadoes statute No. 28, which pre- 
scribes the form of the warrant for execution on Judg- 
ments ; as in that subject is involved the legal c^si- 
deration of a royal grant, letters patent, or commissiot^ 
under the great seal of England ; aneWf how far the 
royal authority may, or may not, by posterior assent, 
aker, extend, or abridge, the delegated powers granted 
by such letters patent ; as the committee apprehends 
such great questions may come to be agitated before the 
highest courts of judicature In Great Britain, where the 
whole island can only be a party. But, from sorrow'^- 
ful observation on the face of the country, on the de- 
struction of sugar works and plantations, by executions 
levied on them, according to the mode directed by the 
Barb^adoes statute No. 2S, and on facts taken from 
the treasurer’s books, which show that in the last 
four years, from the year 1779 to 1783*' inclusive, 

* Here it were to be wished, thnt the committee had been more 
precise and e^jplicit j becau>c the period they mention includes the 
hurricane in 1 ySO j as Air Steele intimates, at p. 52 above. But, 
from their mode of expression, it must be plain to any one ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, that th(‘y mean to ascribe the de- 
crease they state, to the levying of executions aloTie. For the hur- 
ricane, which destroyed from 3 to 4000 Slaves, would go more 
than half way towards accounting for tlie h02(i Slaves, and would 
much riiore than account for the niilU, or sugar works 5 being 
not quite 15 mills in each of the four years, which do not greatly ex- 
ceed the mills (13) stated in the next paragraph, to have been de- 
stroyed, in one year, by executions alone. After the hurricane, I 
had occasion to visit all the eleven parishes in the island 5 and in- 
stead of 59 sugar works being destroyed by that awful visitation, 
I should be tempted 10 say that so many were not left standing. 
Sure 1 am, that, out of about 400 sugar works, nothing near 5p 

escaped 
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there was a decrease of 59 silgar afid oF%05?6 
Negro slaves island ; the committee are 

peHed to give it as their opinioHj that the mode of 
execution, under the statute No. 28, is of dangerous 
iindjjgumous consequence^ to the cultivation of landed 
pf*^erty in this island^ and to the prosperous existence 
if the colony. And they beg leave to observe, that 
the example of the laws and practices (in the case of 
execution j in the island of St. Christopher, as quoted 
in the postscript referred to this committee, Feb. 1 7, 
1783, shows that the deviation, in this island, from the 
English laws of execution and txicnt^ though so noxi- 
ous, is not necessary. 

J. Stllle, F^, President*^ 

P. S. to the Minutes, of Aug. SO, 1784; Printed Mi- 
nutes, p. 98. 

Between the year 1783 and 1784, there was a 
decrease of 1 3 sugar mills, and of 450 Slaves, in this 
island. 

J. Steei.f, President^ 

escaped material injury. General s Icttei to Government, 

admired at the time, for its hconic is justly emphatic on 

the general destruction of tiie houses. 1 lemember, in particular, 
that the house of Mr. Edmund hkintier, in Speight's, was consi- 
dered as a curiosity, because it had leceivcd no injury. ^ ' 

If there should be room in the Appendix^ I «ha)l add something 
male about the liurricaiie, as a note on this 02d page. — W. D. 


No.fV. 
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No. IV. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM 
JOSHUA STEELE, Eso. to W-*** 

It 

Dated Barbadoes, July 20th, l^SS. 

'i'he Destruction of the Slaves on Mr. S.’s property, and through- 
out Barbadoes, has been gi eater than that of the Mexicans by 
the Spaniards.— He introduces new Government of Slaves, 
both for their happiness and his own profit. — Removes a Ma- 
nager of the first character ; because be destroyed his Slaves. 

The Abb6 R.aynal, in painting the savage and brutal 
government of the Spaniards over the natives whom 
they enslaved in Mexico, shows us, from authentic 
accounts, that, in 141 years, the stock of these Ame- 
rican Slaves were reduced from 905,000 to 250,07if, 
which after all, upon an average, was only a decrease 
of the 197th part of the original stock, annually;, 
whereas, by the more inhuman laws of Barbadoes, I 
find, by an exact account of 40 years, on this estate, 
taken from 1743 to 178.3, that there was a decrease in 
the stock of Negroes, from 492 to 246, which is exactly 
an 80th part of the oiiginal stock, annually decreased, 
on an average ; and the decrease of Negroes on the 
whole island has been about a 45th part annually, of 
the whole stock, in the last five years. — Or, to put 
this in another form, the cruelty of the Spaniards in 
Mexico, decreased their stock of Slaves, in the course 
of 141 years, by the proportion of 4 percent, per 
annum : and the Severity of the Managers, on this 
estate, under tl^e brutal laws of the colony, decreased 
the stock, in 40 years, in the proportion of aboyt per 

cent. 



cent, annually. , But the unfeel'itlg spirit of the fe^* 
lature of Barbi^bes suffers those' laws to exist, aftei* 
full conviction of their immorality ; under favour of 
which, the whole stock of Slaves in the island has 
beejl^ecreasecfj in five years,' in the proportion of 
n^rly 2^ per cent, per anaui^^ 

Since this unhappy i^ficoveryi I have employed and 
amused myself by iflfroducing an entire new mode of 
governing my own Slaves, ; both for their happiness 
and also for my own profit, as far as I can effect it, 
under the present infamous laws. For this purpose, I , 
changed my habitation, from the estate where I resided 
when I last wrote to you, to my principal one ; upon 
the removal of a manager of the first character for 
abilities, but who, in the course of years, diminished 
my stock of Negroes, on this estate, fronr 288 to 
246, or about the proportion of 4^ per cent, per 
annum. 



Letter# 

OF 

PHIL O-X YLON, 
Containing the Substance of several Conversa- 
tions at sundry Times, for seven Years past, 
on’ the Subject of 

NEGitO LAWS, AND NEGRO GOVERNMENT, 

' Ojt plantations in BARBADOES, 

[Applicable^ wuh some Modifications, to all the 
British Sugar Islands]. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

‘I'he following twelve letters* or essays* originated in thematic 
her above described by Mr. Steele, in his letter to me. They first 
appeared in the years 1787 and 1 788, in the Barbadoes Gazette, one 
of the two weekly newspapers then published in that island ; which, 
though occasionally containing things worthy of preservation, have, 
of course, a very limited circulation. Mr. Steele informs me* p. I9 
above, that only ninety copies of these letters were printed by 
Mf.PerchofBarbadoes* as a pamphlet; so that this collection is as 
rare aji it is interesting. Mi. Steele indirectly owns himself to bo 
t|ie author* in his^^ter to me ; and almost explicitly* in the follow- 
ing extract from one of his other communications.— To pieces 
iraluabld in themselves, it will be accounted no disparagement that 
they first inserted (for P.X.’s Letters can hardly be ^id to 
have bfiei> publkhed) in a newspaper. Like them, the fssays* 
many of them valuable, which compose the Carihbmna, printed* 
London, IfAl^ in two volumes <}tiarto, first appeared in the Bar- 
badoes^iette i the oldest newspaper in the W. Indies, or perhaps 
in all Amefka* except those of Boston and Philadelphia. It was 
mtaUlfthed in 1731* by a Mr. Keimer, a friend of Dr. Franklin. 

F I have 



I'liave oelthi% to say in* praise of PhxU-Xylmt,^ «t a ilttraryVf- 
nntnre. JfJ/ofeis the Oreefc 'tror^fca' wood ; and has been U 8 ed> Ij 
know not with what propriety, as the botanical name for the cotton- ' 
pli^ilfi^ideThum^rtii Instit. Hn ftertar Clasds 1 . Gerttisf'.J* 
80 that the erabb«i Greek compound^ Ptuh-Xyton, means A 
Friend to Cotton, or to Cotton Planters. But the writer is no less 
a friend to Sugar Planters 5 especially to such of them as reside in 
this country, and have never seriously considered the laws 1^ which 
'thejr hiojil tbeir property in the West Indies.-- -W, D. 

Extract of a Letter from Jahm Steele, Esq. to 

Dated Barbadoes^ Nov. pth, !7S9> 

A I Barbadoes pamphlet (Letters of Philo-Kylon) 
which I directed to be sent to you, and which sailed 
in Captain Brenan from hence, the lOth of Sept, last, 
will have shown you that my mental occupations have 
been steadily fixed to the same subject treated of in 
nnne of July 20th, 1786. I have adopted the system 
as described in that pamphlet •, and my Copy-bold 
Bond-slaves will all be settled on this estate, in their 
tenements, before Christmas. The survey and division 
of < the lands have taken up some time ; but are now 
ahntist completed. 

— — — when I return, which, however, I cannot 
flunk of doing for a year or two more 1 as I must ftay 
. to <ee the government of my copy- holders tboroojghly 
copflrmed by experience, and by some act of l^gisla- 



WHS HON. THS NUMjPSItS jOS fiflUNOW. 4N» 
A$S£M»C.Yt 

AND TO THE MEMBERS OF THE FATRIOTH? iOClVft 
FOR ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS &C*, 

IN BARBADOES. 

Gentlemen, 

As the conversations and discourses collected in the 
following letters, arose from subjects which made t^ir 
first public appearance in the printed transactions the 
Society for the Encouragement of useful Arts and In- 
dustry in this Island, at sundry times from 1781 to 
1784 inclusive, and which have been since conthmed 
in their manuscript minutes ; and as the patriofic de- 
liberations of that society have been occasionally ap- 
proved of and adopted by public acts of the Legislature, 
the compiler of the discourses in these letters begs 
leave that the arguments contained iti them may be 
addressed to those gentlemen itnder whose auspices 
they first publicly appeared. 

With all due respect. 

From their most humble servant, 

P.X^ 


TH?; WRITER TO THE READER. 

^ The great ejjertions of humanity in fhvonr of 
oppressed subjects of Asia and Africa, do htWIpur 
to the hearts and heads of the British LEGi^L4ihrbRE 
at th» time. And U is to be hoped that their *,view^ 
respecting the extensive empire of Britain, in 
are well j^r^cted nod governed *by tiie cefKun Jpow- 
ledge of &cts. 

f2 


As 
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'• coflc^fasthe of the 

‘natioits in'^AirittctA, ii does' not appear that the*pO|W<^ 
aiid ji^fliiietoCe of the mother country h^tnuch 'exttmt 
m< .the interior provinces of that great quarter 
globe ; nor that opinions of the British Legi^ature 
are*^ikely to eroct any sensible alteration in their an- 
manners and customs, though we may cease to 
fe^llilftc with them*. 

%lut the honour and welfare of the British nation, 
as p learned, prudent, ai^ commerciaf people^" 'bring 
concerned to protect and sooth the servile condi* 
710 ^ of some hundred thousand labourers of Afri- 
can descent, who are now in the Biitish fVest Indies, 
and Imve been originally brought into, or bred in these 
colonies, during one hundred and fifty years past ; it 
may not be ungrateful to our countrymen at home, 
while they are deliberating on this important subject, 
to see the opinions of principal pianters,m this mother 
cq|LONY, on that head. 

Early in the year 1787, several people in Barbadoes 
rose suddenly from the lowest state Hlprofiigate p6. 
verty, into easy and affluent circumstances, by b^g 
purchasers of stolen cotton, knowing it to be stolen, 
tiirough the, agency of Negroes ; and sonie of be^tfi: 
£pl^|ffl:ion were suspected to have profited by thfe like 
But Negroes, by a local law of the coi 
<ki%, being evidences, in no case whatsoever, agmttst 
people, the fraudulent receivers, though iodict- 
4d^i9Phl<l pet l>c brought to trial, for want olf legal 
'ej^ikncie, to enable the ipquest to £nd^ yinn. 
X: .TThii amd orfier defects in .the wipSy owa» 

* See in &e Appendfic^ the Note marked with psjie Is. ’ ' 

- ’ ' ‘ r Mone^ 
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the.OftAND JtfRV* in thflr-|tKi>a,Se8aoixr»dC4bat 
address &© Goverrter a PitK«ENTMi;»tT 
Against the ernoneous and unconstitufkaial ST^drs 
Book of the Colony, for the reasons set forth in. their 
presentment *. 

‘‘But as ho public or legal inquisition appearedT.to 
have been instituted in consequence of this presenU 
ment^ it is supposed that such conversations as are 
related in the following letters, may have been palely 
occasioned from considering the subjects set forth in 
the said presentment ; and that they were communi* 
cated with the benevolent design of arming the public 
mind against the influence of ill-founded prejudices, 
while they were inviting a serious inquiry into .the 
nature of such improvident colonial laws as were likely 
to afford a plausible incentive to the ardent zeal of n 
POWERFUL PEOPliE, at too great a distance to have 
been ulell-informed at that time. 

No. V. 

tHE FIRST LETTER OF PHILO-XYLON. 

^xorytatjt rise ig Price of SJaves, m 40 years — Cotton Planters 
. may aiford it, not Sugar Planters. — Slave mus^work l6 years 
to refund his value.-— Barbadoes wants 20,000 more ShW#.#** 
Cottpn planters succeed, but forced by Thieves to abandsia^|ife 
‘ lAirticlo^becauseof bad Laws.— Case brought home to Ery^tiN^, 
whfre all Men can give Evidence.— Evidence of Negros^^. 
4inn<i>|led in Barbadoes, A. D. 1721 ,‘'in the pfareiisy o^a^Mn- 

I 

^ i net been able to jjroeum a copy of thisi 

MivSieeln's charge to thbfrftnd.di»T0U the 
fame sutMerd, when he sat as Judge at the Barbatlocs ttecembor 
ih will bl tiereaftiSr las«tftd.*t-W. B. ' ‘ 

* ’■ ' tested 
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' felacfc Thief iBayrepenl atift'ceWfew', 

hot wtVBOt con^et WhUe'Villwo.— Afgument against admitiing 
®vM«tocft'Of Negroes, &<;•— JVJoravian teacher relates, that, at 
Arahbvihop’s table, old Negro told him, “ Christian not made 
, for Negro,” and gave his reason — ^Young Batbadoes Clergy- 
man's confusion on the occasion. 

SIR, 

NoTwiTHSTAwnmo the severity of some people 
against excessive gaming, I am no enemy to a sober 
rubber of whist, introduced merely as an evening’s re- 
laxation from the more solemn occupations of the day ; 
becaiis'e it accustoms men to calculate and estimate 
the probabilities of ordinary events. When I observe 
tWe score kept by pistreens, [ l.r. slerl.^ or even by half 
dollars, I conceive their stakes are moderate ; but 
when I see men of business marking with moidores 
and joes, and whispering betts with earnest and anxious 
countenances, in the intervals of the deals, I am in- 
clined to clap my hands upon my pockets, as if I was 
to squeeze through a mob at the dogr of a London 
tkeatre. ^ 

1 called the other evening at a friend's house, where 
three gentlemen were waiting for one or two more, 
'to niake up the pistreen table ; and in the mean 
while, were very rationally discoursing on the present 
Kgh price of Slaves. 

^hafah enormous sum, said Mr. W. 1 10 /.cur. 
for a field wench ! and the average upon the whole of 
a^'gangy ihcluding superannuated and infants; between 
©S^ty and eighty pounds a-hted ! * Above /. beyond 
old average, at which they stood, in coiitputatiofi, 
for full 40;^ears, before the late war and the hurricane. 

The 



cottpa,planter8[ (when seqva-od agiUAst tliifsyes 
jand receivers) may perhaps afford these prices f b«it I 
am' sure the sugar planters cannot* I have coiBpuffid, 
Mr. D. with as much exactness as you could doj in 
any point of a rubber, and t find, that were T to give 
only 70 /. cur. [or 50 1 . ster.3 for a good field N^ro, 
he must work sixteen years, one day, and a half, at the 
rate of 260 days in each year *, before I can be re- 
paid my purchase money, at ten per cent, on the ca- 
pital, though I allow a discount every year, at the rate 
of 9 1 . for his neat annual earnings, 

I believe, sir, said Mr. D. your calculation is 
very just ; and yet on the other hand it appears to ine 
that the present advance is no more than what, under 
the present circuipstances it ought to be ; the inter- 
ruption of the two late wars, and at the samp tinae 
the ipcreasing deipands of Jamaica and the new islands, 
both for new and seasoned Negroes, naturally raised 
their prices j while the calamities of blasts, vermin, and 
dry weather, disabled our Barbadoes plantations from 
purchasing rUruits, as their usual waste of Negroes 
required ; so that, being above 20,000 Slayes short 
of pur competent number, the average prices pow 
given here are nearly in a just prpptption to pur 
wants- If we gave less, there would not be want|j|g 
agents to purchase them for the use of t^e gt^pr 
islapd^ as was practised during our years of p^^eriy. 
But as we want an addition of about a tihird of 
our present lahopring stock, this want incr||a^ the 
demand so much, that the purchasers must li^es^rily 
give about a thjrd. part mpre titan ttte old ayetl^c^ 
* See in. the ^appendix, tbe Note tnariEed fago ri- 
' 1 an(| 



and lacky is the mani-^ho has life good sense atii th‘l> 
■abiiky li sootfi'e them in time; ^nce newNegrotfewSf 
not ai^er the pre&ent porpose, even if they ctmltl be 
obtained at one tl«rd part of this aveiage. That 
some cotton planters have been very successful in their 
cit^s; and no less so, by their extraordinary atten-* 
tbn in defending their produce from being stolen, is 
miraculously true j'^'while the depredations committed 
by thieves, und^ the encouragement of fraudulent 
receivers, on the properties of a much greater num- 
ber of planters, have inclined many to renounce that 
culture, as despairing of any remedy, unless suCh as 
may be a remedy eventually worse than the disease- 

I Gentlemen, said the rev. Mr I am not 

widmut some hopes, though I must confess they are 
leery slender, that these difficulties with which you are 
so embarrassed, may induce you and other men of 
property and power, afe legislators and magistrates, to 
look into your own conduct, and to consider whether 
the evils you now feel so sorely affecting ybur pro- 
perties, may not be principally derived from some im- 
politic system woven into the" Xveb of youf motley 
laws- Suppose, for example’s sake, that the third or 
fourth part of the standing wheat in the corn-fields of 
Es^and (which could be as easily carried off in the 
sfglit, as-the pods of cotton are in Barbadbes) were 
gertei|illy<^ stolen and carried to profe^ed threshers, 
whtd^pt bams for the purpose, surrouhded by four 
or |6ve acres of their own wheat j ftom whence these 

f' J mipk 1 could fill up this, and coost of the offier filankd 
|he names of the respective mterlocdturs j but decline it fi»r 
fm W. D* 


indnst 
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MdufitriottS thieve earned their Areshed com, id sacks, 
to teady receivers, who kiodiiypaukthetRin <»|A, wilh- 
Oiit ^y questions asked, how they were able to raise 
stick great iguantities, cai so few acres, as they could 
pretend to Jje possessed of. The medium value of 
|aii acre of good wheat in England is about 8 /. sterl. 
or say JO /. curr. Ten men could cut, and cany off, 
the ears of such acre of wheat, in less than two hours: 
cotton, for dispatch and secrecy, must be stolen in the 
pods, and they must steal at least from four to five 
hundred pounds weight in the pod, to make onO hun- 
dred pounds neat cotton ; and to cut and carry this 
four or dve hundred pounds weight of pods will re- 
quire much more time, and at least as many hands, 
(considering its great bulk, as well as weight) as those 
employed in cutting and carrying off the hke value of 
lyheat jn England ; but^he proprietors of the plun- 
dered wheat fields, finding they had been robbed, a 
general hue and cry would be set up. Now, gentle-^ 
men, how long do you suppose such an evil would 
exist in England, wherein so many fraudulent actors 
were concerned, before the authors were detected, 
publicly punished, and the evil effectually suppressed ; 
in a country where all ranks of men, Slaves *, bond- 
men, and apprentices, are admitted as legal evidences ? 
Gentlemen, why do you stand mute, and winking at 
each- other ? — , 

I will answer for you, continued the rev. speaker|tliiice 
1 iSce ynu are ashamed to own a truth which, however, 
you cannot deny ! —Sixty odd years ago, in the phrelisy 

* No dotjbt, the word Slaves is here introduced, in coortery to 
the priqadices «f persons addressed.— W. D. 


of 



of a coiUested election, a law disgraceful to hpm^aity 
was pa^ed in the colony { though perhaps never con^ 
firmed) “ That no descendants of Negroes should he 
admitted as evidence in any case whatsoever^ except 
m the trial of Slaves'." Under this law, any white 
idllain, bribing your own Slaves to rob you of your*t 
property, may be the ready receiver of the stolen 
goods ; an(i<-though, by some return of repentance, 
and grateful affection to a kind Master, the delinquent 
and Eluded Slaves, or even free Negroes, might be 
induced to confess their error, and to give the clearest 
testimony against the felonious receiver who corrupted 
them, yet upon the ground of this absurd and impo- 
litic law, the triumphant knave laughs in your face, 
and ip the face of justice, under the common law, 
thus ratidered ineffectual. 

My good sir ! exclaimed the other two gentlemen, 
the nature of things, in this colony, does not admit of 
any parallelism between our colony laws and those of 
England, where the people are all free and Christians j 
but Christian equity cannot be usefully applied to the 
government of Negro slaves. Our experience has 
taught us that all religious or philosophical refinements 
in this case, would only make bad worse ! 

Gentlemen, said the parson, I will candidly own to you 
that until I w;as brought to an inward sense of shame, 
by a discourse that arose at tHfe Archbishop’s table, 
aftw I received my ordination, I was as insensible of 
any defects in our internal police, as you are. His grace, 
among other questions concerning the island, ,a6ked 
rm What success our parish ministers had in b<i<pri2ang 
and converting .Negro slaves ? and, more particularfy. 

How 
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Hdw'flie catechist at the college proceeded with th(»e 
Slaves ; ‘as fafe supposed the 3 ^i Bftust have been all 
Christians, and well instructed ? I answered^ with 
sotnc confusion, that I lived at too great a distance to 
know What was done at the college estate ; but that 
in general, I did not think the christening of Negro6s 
was much encouraged in other plantations ; — when, 
luckily, as the question was very embarrassing to me, 
another gentleman, who I afterwards understood was 
of the Moravian sect, took it up. 

My lord, said he, in my tour through Barbadoes, 

I spent two days at Coddrington College, where 1 was 
very hospitably entertained ; but 1 found only one old 
Negro, who told me he could say all his catechism. 

I asked him, if he did not find himself much happier 
and better since he became a Christian, than he was 
before ? Why, sir, said he, I am an old man, and as 
a driver, am not put to common labour ; but Christian 
not made for Negro in this country. — How so? said I ; 
What' is your duty loivatds God ? He repeated it. — 
Very well, said I ; JVhat is your duty toivards your 
neighbour ? Ah, Master, I don’t say that no more. — 
Why so p said L Because, Master, I can’t say it from 
my heart, if 1 think of while man. For when I sell a 
fowl or a pig to white man, I can’t make him pay 
me ; because Negro can’t prove nothing against white 
man ; and if white man goes and tells Justice that I am 
an impudent lying rogue, to say he owe me%«Jney, 
Justice will make constable whip me ; or white 
Iban may beat me, cut me, or kill me befoiV all so 
l»any black men, and no law to save black man, or 
Jmttisb white man for murder black man, — I could 

not 



n6t help feeing shocked, said the Moravian, with this 
account fnam the old'Hegro ; as I had learned before 
from some gentlemen of the island, that their Negro 
laws wanted great correction, and that the Slaves were 
better protected in some of the neighbouring colonies * t 
— *His lordship, moved with the Moravian’s narrative, 
asked me, somewhat peevishly, if there were no kwS 
for the equitable protection of the lives and little pro- 
perties of Negroes in Barbddoes, against the villany of 
profligate men ? Which put* me in so much confusion, 
that I could scarcely pronounce intelligibly, that I was 
but young, and more taken up with other studies, than 
in attending to the laws of the colony. 

Here, by the arrival of two more gentlemen, this 
discourse was interrupted j and we sat down to a rubber 
of whist. 

P. X. 

No. VI. 

THE SECOND LETTER OF P. X. 

Pulpit Oratoiy said to be dangerous in a Curing-house,&c. — New- 
come Engiislinian cannot comprehend West Indian jLaws and 
Ileasonings — Old Lawyer's opinion of JBarhadoes Act of 1721, 
annulling evidence of Negroes, &c. — It completely debases 
Slave? j and destroys the Property of one class of Whites, and 
the Morals of another. 

SIR, 

Mv last letter gave as much of the (Aversation 
that e^ning, as I thought our readers, considaing its 
dryness, could digest. 

Tie artful argument of the clergyman, by teazing 
interrogatories, obviously shocking to native prgudjees, 
^ich from long habitude were become almost 
* See in the Appendix, the Note marked p. 76. 

stinctive. 



sat so uneaaly on th^ two first gentlemen, 
B(Ir. W. and Mr. D. that during every dealing of the 

cards, after the rev. Mr. left the company, they 

could not forfjear carping at the absurd system the 
parson was driving at. Mr. D. observed, that such 
visionary notions might be ornamental in the oratory 
of {he pulpit ; where, by act of parliament, no man 
dares to contradict the preacher ; but in a curing, 
house, a counting-house, or a court-house, he would 
find the statutes of the island were flatly against such 
dangerous doctrines ; and therefore, with all his shift- 
ing and wriggling, neither he, nor his visionary pupils, 
would ever gain that point. 

By these carpings, so much of the foregoing subject 
was discovered to a Mr. R. one of the ne^ comers, 
that whei\ we retreated from the whist table, to biscuit 
and a glass of wine, this gentleman said, he had come 
to us from dining where an old gentleman of the 
law was one of the company, and that the new bill 
for a cotton act was the last subject in conversation ; 
and, said he, as I have never been in these parts be- 
fore this voyage,.. I surprised to find, among 
English people, a mode of thinking, and a system 
of laws, so new to me, that 1 did not venture to 
join in the conversation, which however concluded in 
a general reference to the old lawyer for his opinion, 
on< the prtSbable efficacy of the proposed bill, if car- 
ried into a law ; Whether its prolixity might besafely 
abridged ; and Whether any more simple and effectual 
plan might be adopted j which opinion I can rels^e to 
you, if you chuse to bear it. The general voice calling 
upon Mr. R. to gratify them, and expressing their 



Kgh (csdfflation of the worthy lawyea-’s candoor afld 
abilities, Mr. R. prwcseded as follows ; 

1 must observe, add the learned gentleman, in the 
first place ; that the difierences in opinion, on this 
extensive and important subject, arise from the sudden 
ipipressioos it has made on the minds of sundry 
people, to which, they have carelessly submitted, 
without viewing and examining it on all sides, and in 
all its circumstances. I will, therefore, consider it 
Jirstf, as a matter of fact } secondly, as a matter of 
law ; thirdly, as a matter of policy ; and fourthly, I 
will .consider the equity and moral tendency of the law 
made in 1721, which has unintentionally created the 
.present difficulty. 

First then : the fact, I believe, is undoubted ; 
that cotton is generally stolen from the field by Ne- 
groes, and bought by white people, knowing it to be 
stolen. 

Secondly ; in matter of law ; by a very laconic 
jclause, in a statute of 1721, for regulating elections 
of assembly men, Negroes being rendered incapable 
of giving evidence in any case whatsoever, against 
.white people, they are thereby, (as watchmen ) ren- 
dered of less use in defence of their masters’ property 
;than dogs ; but, Negroes are still employed as watch- 
inen,and those watchmen, or their confederates, are the 
thieves who sell the stolen property to thd'^fraudulent 
“receivers •, and in case of a prosecution, the anus pro- 
iardi lying entirely on the prosecutor, and all Negro 
<.evramce being cut off, consequently, for want of legal 
i«»idence, the prosecution must fall totthe .grouMii; 
Tfinr-the crops of cotton being so very various and usq- 

certain 



in produce (and so «sfposed to thievery) as 
fr6tr‘ soft, to 500ft. per acre, ,-tbe estimation of any 
quan|ity found, under a search-warrant or otherwise, 
in the house of a person suspected as a receiver, must 
without other proof* than that proposed in the bill, 
be too vague, to be of any equitable use in suj)port of 
jSuch a prosecution. 

Thirdly: as a matter of policy ; Negroes having 
a natural share (without book learning) of human 
rea on, or cunning, and finding that their masters, by 
dcstioying their evidence, had rendered them, so far, 
useless guardians of their property ; they, in their cun- 
ning, have found tl.at they can gratify their revenge, for 
thatign' ’ninious mark indiscriminately set upon them ; 
and at the same lime, that tftey can also turn their 
masters’ fo.ly to their own private profit, by consenting 
to the theft and sale of their cotton, or any other vendible 
property, indefinitely left in their power, as watchmen. 

Fourthly eiconsidering the equity and moral ten- 
dency of this dis')ualifying statute, which has unwarily 
created this prd^nt difficulty ; it is incontestable, that 
the white people, whatever their rank and condition 
may be, who are, or have been buyers of stolen cot- 
ton, or other stolen property, would not have exposed 
themselves to the scandal of so iniquitous a traffic, and 
to the danger of a criminal prosecution, if they had 
not found' themselves so effectually secured, under the 
cover of this impolitic and inequitable law. From 

* The cotton act of 1787 directs an inquisition to measn|p and 
view the ground, on which any suspected stolen cotton "oiay be 
mid 'to have grown, and to estimate bow much per acre auch 
ground might have produced. 


hence 



** so 

* 

ilfilcient dwit the' hearts, and th^%Sl^ral 
ann^ ali ihis dm erf. cotton receivers, ,ad 
ItJw, are dtOroughly cofirapted by the operatiott of this 
improy^ent lawi And it is likewise unhappily true» 
corrupting influence of so many white people 
j^ommonly looked up to, as people of good condition, 
•rank, and authority ) has been too prevalent, over the 
depressed mibds of Slaves, to leave any scruples* in 
their hearts, against following the b^e exampics 
their legal superiors. And, 

Finally : in answer to your request of my opinion 
on the proposed bill ; I think, notwithstanding its 
seeming prolixity, that it may, perhaps, be ineffectual 
in some points, through want of being further ex- 
tended. For as the law of 1721 destroys the 
most effectual evidence you could have hau, (that is, 
the confessional evidence of the thieves, or of some 
of their companions) the ingenious author of this bill 
is forced to take a long circuitous joiQ^-iey, as it were, 
of many miles, through rough and y orny w'ays 5 be- 
cause our predecessors have rashly stopiped up, or de- 
stroyed the old plain path, which was comparatively 
only a quarter of an hour’s walk. Possimy a more 
simple and effectual plan might be adopted by opening 
and repairing the old road, either in the whole, or in 
part. But in the , meanwhile, as old habits Qf, sixty ot 
seventy years standing, like old debaucher||4 are nqt 
easily, or suddenly corrected, I wish to see some tem- ■ 
porary trial of this bill. 

Has that all he said upon it ? said Mr. K I heard 
adf'more, replied Mr. R. as I came away to njy pngage- 
numt here. 

Well, 



Well, said Mr. D. I find that' in political expe» 
diencyi there can be no reliance on the judgment of 
men who have been accustomed, for thirty or forty 
years, to proVe either wrong to be right, ot right to 
be wrong ! Come, boy, give me tlie sangris * / 
Jndignor, quandoque bonus dormiiat Ilomerus / — 
Alas ! What are men when they outlive their rational 
faculties ? 

As I 'found the continuation of the argument and 
the sangris were likely to go on hand in hand toge- 
ther, I thought proper to make a sober retreat. 

P.X. 


No. VII. 

THE THIRD 1.ETTER OF P. X. 

Dialogue on Negro Testimony. — Evidence of worthless White'2 
must be taken. — Some English Nobility and Gentry may be 
dibtantlyrelated to Negroes, — Negroe.s might swear by anything; 
they feared — Yet all believe in God and a future State — Why 
may not Negroes 'oe christianized by Protedants, as well as 
Papists? — And why may not Blacks be inst meted as well as 
Whites ? — Is the Fault in tha Clergy or in bad Laws, which 
raise in||egroes no desire to embrace the Religion of the makers 
of such Laws r—English Laws depend not on a AVituess's 
Eeligion^ but punish him if perjured — Let us do unto Ne-^ 
groes as we would that they should do unto us.” 

SIB, 

AV HiLE t was cheapening some goqds at Mr. T’s 
store, the other day, I was entertained and edified by 
the following argumentative discourse, being thauBCon- 
duaon of a conversation, between two gentlemen 
whom 1 shall distinguish by the letters A. and B. 

* "What is called negus in this country .—W. D. 

o A. And 
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A. And pray, why not make Negroes evident^es 
against white crittunals here, in some cases, if not in all; 
as well as in England ? 

B. My dear sir, consider the multitude of inconve- 
nience atteikling such an innovatioa ; in the first 
pl|pe, on what form or manner of oath would you 
swear them ? For, since not one in three hundred of 
them is baptized, such (for want of instruction) 
being only nominal Christians, are totally incapable of 
comprehending the mysterious nature and obligation 
of oath on the Evangelists. 

* ^ji^ Then, are we to suppose that all white people, 
^ough ever so abandoned, illiterate, and profligate, 
do nevertheless know the nature and obligation of that 
oath, and that their legal evidence accordingly must, 
or may, be depended upon, as unimpeachable truth ? 

B. No, sir, I will not say that ; — innumerable in- 
stances of worthless and sordid white people, have 
proved the contrary. 

A. Then upon what ground of reason, of equity, 
or of common sense, is this black line drawn in all 
cases, without limitation, over all the descfm^nts of 
Negroes, some of whom may now, perhaps, be seated 
iimong the nobks and commons in Parliament ? — ^for, 
without doubt, there has crept a little Negro blood 
among them, through wealthy matrimonk)|» connec- 
tions, in the course of near two centuries/roce our 
first communication with them. And do we^w in- 
trusti^ur lives and safety when sleeping, and in the 
pr^^ration of our food, to the malignancies of Negroes 
and their descendants, (unenfightenedand uncorrected 
as they are by Christian do^rine) with greater con- 
fidence 
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fidehce than we should to many of the lower ranks of 
white people j whose profligacy renders them unworthy 
of all such personal trust, though they are admitted as 
legal evidences ? 

B. I acknowledge this to be a question, with an 
appearance of inconsistency attending it, not easy to^be 
answered, reconciled, or accounted for : but, as I said 
before, on what, or by what, as a test of truth, w'ould 
you swear Negroes as legal evidences ? 

A. By any thing of which they appear to have a 
solemn and awful idea ; 'By the sun, by the moon, 
by the God who made and governs the universe, 
(for I never yet spoke with a Negro who had not 
something like an innate idea of such a Supreme Being) 
or by grave-dirt, if you will ; as it is certain, the so- 
lemnity of that oath appears to be connected with their 
ideas of the survivance of departed souls, and of fu^ 
ture rewards and punishments, under the decrees of the 
Divine Power. 

B. Why, sir> if you have found that their compre- 

henaon and contemplation extend so far as this, 
where the difflculty, and to what cause is it 

owing, that they are not christianized here, as well as in 
the Popish colonies ? 

A. Really, ar, I cannot give a clear answer to that, 
hot bemg^glf the clerical profession j though the omis- 
sion or hegleCt appears odd : for, in any common 
trade, anr apprenticeship of seven years generally makes 
a smith, 6r a carpenter, or Hhe like } and, to go aiSstep 
Mgh Jt, the same time and application makes an apo- 
thecary br a surgeon, and a few years more makes a 
physician j and every oi# of these trades and profes- 

ft 3 sions 



ilions are of great worldly use and comfort to manidnd, 
bothwfiite and coloured, mdiscritninately. TJie physician 
makes the diseased Negro as sound as if he had been a 
white man ; and why the divine profession ( which cx- 
the cases of some modem methodists*, requires 
! tsfetudy of a great many years) I say, why it cannot 
instruct th© soul of a black man as well as that of a 
white one, I am not able to e„j}lain. Nor can I decide, 
whether the fault lies in the divines, or in the immo- 
rality of some unchristian ordinances, which, putting 
the whole race of Negroes out of the protection of the 
laws of humanity, raises no desire in them to embrace 
the religion of those who made and maintain such 
ordinances ; and which, after all, offers them no worldly 
advantages in this colony. However, sir, I can assert, 
upon great authority, that the laws of England (which 
protect all mankind without distinction of colour) do 
not depend merely on the force of religion to purify 
and direct the heart of a witness, or of an accuser, 
when called upon to attest his evidence by an oath, be- 
fore a magistrate, or a court ; but a record being made 
of such oath, if the same should be afterw!j||is proved 
to* have been wilfully false, the perjured criminal is 
liable to a most severe punishment ; the apprehen- 
sion of which, keeps even profligate villains in some 
order. 

Wherefore we may rationally suppose atl^ expect, 
that when the prejudices of a narrow education in the 
nursery, are removed by more enlarged and equitable 
ide;|s, these legal errors will be corrected } and then, 

* See in the Appendix, the Note marked ’pa^ 84. 
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we. shall be able, hesitation, to say to our black 

or tawny servants, that we will do unto them, as, 
under the like circumstances, we would that they 
SHOULD DO unto US ! — ^Farewell.' 

P. X. 

No. VIII. 

THE FOURTH LETTER OF P. X. 

No harm would arise from Negro Evidence^ so far as to restrain 
White Suborners and Receivers. — Because suspected witness 
cautiously credited by a discreet Court. — Disqualifying clause 
thrust into Barbadoes law No. 148, and why. — Clause recited 
and commented on. — Has for sixty-seven years proclaimed im- 
punity for Frauds, Felonm, and Murders ! — Do the Colonial 
Charters authorize this? — Iheword original, in the said clause, 
loose and indelinite. — Old English law s fostered not crimes, 
by disqualifying testimony of Bond-servants. — ^This disqualifi- 
cation, like Lydian Shepherd’s magical ring, makes White Cri- 
minals virtually invisible. 

SIB, 

I DROPPED in after dinner at my friend R’s, in the 
middle of a conversation; when, continuing the dis- 
course, ifcr. W. said, I cannot comprehend upon what 
ground it can be alledged, that laws so prudently en- 
acted for keeping our Slaves under due subordination, 
can corrupt the morals of either black or tvhite ; for, as 
to|SIegr^^ experience having shown us that they had 
no sense iS^f morals, this was the necessary cause of our 
disqualifying their evidence in all cases against ^hite 
people, and consequently if that restraint was Taken 
away, jq the smallest degree, it would be opening a 
^oor to a trdn of onknown and inconceivable evils. 

For 



' For' my {)afty said Mr. F. I am not mach afrswl of 
lltconcdvable evils likely to arise from a partial reiBoral 
of that restrkiiit, so far at least as might enable os to 
put an effectual stop j:o the stealing of cotton^ cattle^ 
and Mlgroes^ by bringing the evidence of such crimes 
h<^e to the white actors, suborners, and receivers. 
Nor do I think there ever was a just reason for such 
an unlimited disqualification; because the evidence of a 
S^SSpiciOus person is never regardedby a discreet court; 
nti^ss clearly supported by probability and corro- 
borated by Strong circumstances ; nor was there ever a 
disqualifying law made by a considerate people, in my 
opinion, without clearly stating the reasons which ren- 
dered so extraordinary an act necessary ; whereas no 
such reasons are offered in the preamble, or in any 
part of this disqualifying act. But the calendars of 
our grand sessmis, and the notoriety of recent facts, 
furnish us with undeniable proofs of immoral practices 
encouraged by a single sentence, thrust into a clause 
of the statute No. 148, intitled, An Act to keep 
inviolate and preserve the freedom of elections, and 
appointing who shall be deemed freeholders, and 
pable of electing or being elected assembly-men, or 
v^try-men, or to serve on juries, to try roal action^ 
within this island” 

The clause I mean is the 8th. I’ll read itj “ And 
he it further enacted by the authority qforWt^, that' 
no person whatsoever shall be admitted as a freeholder^, 
OR 4.N EVIDENCE IN ANY CASE WHATSOEVER, 
WHOSE ORIGINAL EXTRACTION SHALL BE PROVED 
TO have BEEN FROM A NeGRO, EXCEPTlNOrONLY 
ON THE TRIAL OF NeGROES AND OTHER SLAVES } 



I 

Iwr ^all onjr other person or persons whatsoever^ who 
hresmt duly qualified, according to the limitations ard 
directions herein expressly mentiened and appointed, 
be deemed or allowed a freeholder or freeholders, to 
ckuse or be chosen -assembly-men, or vestry-mten,for 
any parish in this island, or to serve as jurors ondha 
trial of any real actions.” 

The intent of introducing this clause inlb a statute, 
was manifestly to exclude a Negro or Mulatto from 
being either elector or elected, or from being a wit- 
ness to the qualification of an elector, or of a candi- 
date ; yet, by an unhappy perversion of this intention, 
we have seen sundry species of frauds and other atro- 
cious crimes fostered, under the construction of this 
clause, by the injudicious intrusion of this sentence^ 

Or an evidence in any case whatsoever, whose 
ORIGINAL EXTRACTION SHALL BE PROVED TO 
HAVE BEEN' FROM A NEGRO,” except On the trial of 

Slaves. 

Here the rev. Mr. broke in upon the speaker. 

—•I beg your pardon, Mr. F. for interrupting you ; 
but it appears to me that the sentence you have just 
quoted, must be considered as a legal nullity } being 
aa assumption of a fact not authorized by revelation. 

I say. Are we, or are we not, all originally descended 
from Adau and Eve ? But was Adam • a Negro ? 
If 80 , we are all undar this iniquitous disqualihcation* 
If he was not a Negro, shall we pronounce, against 
the authority of Scripture, that there were two origi- 
nals ? For, although Cain might have lost his com- 
plexion for his crime ; nevertheless he was no original 
prc^enitor, being descended from Adam,) the sole 

original 
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mginal of all mankind. Therefore if there ever wa« 
any temporary reason for such a sweeping disqualifica* 
tionj which for sixty-seven years has* to our shame;, 
proclaimed and established impunity for FRAUDS, 
FELONIES, MURDERS ; yet I humbly conceive 
in this enlightened age, a few heads of amendment 
might now be moved, much to our honour, upon 
the following grounds : First, to blot out any words 
inconsistent with the Pentateuch : Secondly, to con- 
sider whether it can be for the interest of the pro- 
prietors of estates in this colony (even independent 
pf religion and morality) to continue the disqualifying 
'^•ivords, “m all casts whatsoever Thirdly, admit- 
ting that the want of a common intelligible language 
between us and our African-born savages, may be a 
plausible Veason against admitting their evidence in all 
cases : we should however be well informed, whether 
lye have a clear, legal right, under the authority of 
our CHARTERS, to disqualify generally any class of 
Bubjects, of whatever complexion, born within the 
British dominions, and under the allegiance of the 
Crown ! Sir, I beg your pardon for this interruption, 
but I thought it my duty just to say so much. 

Mr. F. answered ; Your interruption, sir, is so fe- 
vourable to the cause before us, that as an advocate 
on that side, 1 feel myself and the cause m»ch obliged 
to you. 

Good sir, said Mr. W. we don’t mean by the 
word original to carry the pedigree up to Adam ; 
we only mean to trace the descent from some or any 
NegtCf, or from a mixtufre of Negro blood. 

Tljen, dr, replied the rev. gentleman, give me 

. Ifave 
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,l6ate to observe that, the positive sense and meaning 
of the word original y being as determinately fixed to 
absolute originaliti/y as the number one is to* the 
expression of uniti/, ii follows that, such a word being 
inserted in a penal statute, as a definitive description, 
it is not legally in the power of any court to quil^le 
away the letter of the law, in order to give judgment 
contrary to the strict and literal sense of the statute : 
and therefore you must admit the originality to which 
I have referred ; and in that case, this disqualifying 
sentence in the clause must be a nullity. 

My rev. friend, rejoined Mr. W. yoli stand upon 
such strong ground, that I v,ill rather admit the word 
original to be a fatal error in the wording of the sta- 
tute, than run the risk of an anathema. But, as 
I am clear in the propriety of disallowing the evidenca 
of such worthless and unprincipled animals, in any 
case whatsoever, I wish and hope for a necessary 
amendment of the statute. 

To which Mr. F. replied ; Whoever has studied the 
manners of the human kind, by observing their pro- 
gress from infancy to manhood, must be experimen- 
tally convinced, that there are only two modes, whereby 
they acquire principles of acting or thinking ; and 
these are, first, by imitation, when, before the power 
of reasonjbg is discoverable in infants, they copy the 
exSimplisSijW the temper and the mpners of those who 
are nearest to them ; and afterwards by instruction, 
when their capacity of reasoning begins to appear* If, 
then, our laws were so discreetly and so judiciously 
framed, as to have operated in giving good examples 
to all the rising generation, both white and coloured; 
, . and 
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and if we bad established, and by due encouragedieni 
llad brought intb practice, regular inodes of instracting’ 
she children of our Slaves, so as to have reclaimed 
them from the brutal manners of thdr savage ances- 
tors, and from imitating the bad examples of Our cor- 
rupt white people ; we should have seen at this day as 
good and as orderly a set of labourers in this colony, 
as the boud-servanu wer'' ’ i England 250 years ago; 
where the la^Vo no encouragement to crimes, by 
disqualifying the evidence of the labouring class. 
But, alas ! no suck^inode of instruction has yet been 
adopted ; nor can ally mode be of much use, while 
they are, in their childhood, led astray by examples of 
infamous morals, under the patronage of our laws. 

Here the rev. Mr. broke in again : I beg Mr. 

F's pardon once more, for interrupting him, to re- 
late a short story which occurs to me on this occasion. 

I remember having read in an author, who wrote 2000 . 
years ago, and who, in order to show how ingenuous 
minds, induced by opportunity, may be perverted to 
the commission of immoral acts, quotes from an an- 
cient of 1000 years before him, the story of an honest 
Lydian shepherd, who having carelessly put on his 
finger a gold ring, which he accidentally found among 
human bones in a tomb, was surprised to find it had 
the wonderful effect of making .him invisible in the 
midst of his companions ; and that by a slight change 
of its position, he could render himself either visible 
^ or invisible at his pleasure : wherefore after a few trials, 
to prove the certainty of its magical powers, this simple 
shepherd began to comprehend that somegreat exploit 
BEwght be performed by the aid of this notable secret ; 

and 
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therefore, when according to custom, he was sent 
to court, to give an account of the annual increase of 
the king’s Bocks, bis invhibilitij gave him an easy op. 
poitunity of debauching the queen, killing ilie king, 
and possessing himself of the kingdom. 

And now, continued the rev. gentleman, I apply 
this to show that, in my judgment, by invalidating the 
evidence of Negroes and their descendants (which de- 
scription includes at least two-thirds of the industrious 
inhabitants of this colony) we give advantages to the 
successful crimes of another description of men, as 
completely as the powers of that magical ring could 
do : for, without that wonderful invisibility, / rawcis, 
felonies, and murders, have been committed here, for 
above three score of years, with impunity. 

The conversation continued ; but having filled my 
sheet, I must now lay down my pen, and perhaps 
you will think it enough for the present. Farewell. 

P.X. 


No. IX. 


THE FIFTH LETTER OF P. X. 

Another new comer from England states that the People ciy out 
against Slave-trade, — that Government is not likely to support it, 
—that nodecent man cares to say a word in favour of it. — Com- 
mittee of Harbadoes Society of Arts, &c. states that Slave-Iawi 
make no distinction between New Negroes and those settled oa 
Plantations, who should be Attached to the Land because, 
wheif removed and sold, they generally die. — A Law enabling 
Proprietors, at their option, to register their Estates as Manors, 
and their Slaves as Cbpy-holders, would restore Colony's credit. 
;-rAboliti«n Wnten censured— Anglo-Saxon Laws adapted to 

civilize 



•f ivH'rze Savages, and'gratlually turn Slaves Into Freemen.— 
continually receive .nfw iashlons from England, while blind to 
the Deformity of our ^ws, &c.— Meii, to be lefoitncd by good 
Example, not arbitrary Punishment. — Barbadoes Society of Arts 
give time for gradual Reception of Truth, 

SIR, ^ 

In my last, I gave you some intimation of sending 
y^,_the remainder of the conversation there partly re- 
lated, at my future leisure ; and which to my best recol- 
lection was to the following purport. 

Upon the conclusion of the fable of the Lydian 
shepherd^ the zeal and ingenuity of the parson were 
so well known to all the company, that the majority 
of them concludetl this story of three thousand years 
old, to be the extemporaneous invention of his fertile 
genius, jn order to support the extravagant and absurd 
system, as they called it, which he had been so long la- 
bouring in vain to bring into credit. — I suppose, ^d Mr. 
W. you will tell us, that this ancient piece of heathenish 
superstition is recorded by some of the church fathers, 
or popish saints. It is not, I believe, in your Bible, 
the oldest book- learning, I presume, that we have. 

The rev. gentleman had just begun, with modest 
propriety, to answer him ; when he was interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr, 11. newly arrived from Londoi^ 
and who, it seems, had been announced, before my 
coming into the company, by Mr. F. as being ^pected to 
join them soon after dinner. The usual congratulatory 
compliments being over, Mr. F. asked him, if he h'id 
brought any of the late publications from Englsftid, on 
the subject of Slavery, the African trade, &c. and 
>vhelber there was any credit to bes^en to the reports 

concerning 
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Concermng that subject, and of its being likely to be 
agitated in Parliament. « 

Mr. H. answered, that he had^ot brought with him 
any of the many pamphlets and newspaper dissertations 
which he had read, or heard talked of in England; but 
he supposed, that cither we must have had some 
them, or would see them in the next packet news- 
papers. ITowever, he could assure us that commit- 
tees were formed in different parts of England ; that 
petitions were prepared to be presented to Parliament, 
and that scveial people of weight and consideration 
had espoused the cause ; that popular opinion had run 
so far into the ideal necessity of forcing some violent 
reformation, that he doubted whether the minister 
would exert himself (at the risk of losing any part of 
power and influence) in opposing a popular torrent, 
now running strong against a system, not morally de- 
fensible ; and which was quite indifferent and foreign 
to his engagements in greater points. It is possible, con- 
tinued Mr. li. that the African company, and those 
immediately interested in that trade in Liverpool and 
Bristol, may make some opposition to the sudden and 
total suppression of it ; but that company is not 
thought to have credit enough to stand against a po- 
pular cry ; especially as the principles on which that 
trade is c^ducted, and all its consequences, its immo- 
rality ana inhumanity arc now publicly rendered so 
generally odious, that no decent man, however in- 
terestejl, can venture in public to say a word in its 
favour. It therefore gave me great pleasure to he in- 
formed’by a prirUi^^ copy of the minutes of the Society 
of Arts in BarbaSeSf which a member of that society 
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me !n London, that by theif Jnstiturion, !n theye^f 
1781, ** for the purpose of deliberating on, and pros' 
mating (as far as they could) whatever they judged 
would contribute to the advancement of the arts^ ma- 
nufactures, and commerce of this island)* they had- 
hud a foundation for an inquiry into the probable 
causes of the declension of the prosperity of the colony, 
among which, the errors in the Negro laws, pointed out*^ 
in those minutes, have undergone, as I was informed, 
a minute discussion fcur about five years past ; and as I- 
»aw, in the printed rnmotes, the candid report of the 
•committee confirmed by the society, about three or four 
years ago, on Legal errors touching land and 
STOCK ; I supposed as the subject of the Slave laws 
was in the next section to be considered, that it must 
have been discussed and reported long since j though 
my friend in England had not been informed of it. 
But I should think that, as these matters are so stre- 
nuously agitated at this time in England, it would be 
material that the opinions of ^so candid and so respec- 
table a body of gentlemen as your society seems to 
consist of, should now be published and sent home } 
and if practicable carried into execution here, as soon 
as possible. 

A committee of the society, replied Mr. F. after 
long and repeated deliberations, have contc to some 
decisive opinions, which if you please, I can read to 
you, having an extract of the minutes of that committee 
in my pocket ; with the cohclusion of the last meetings 
on that subject, reciting a summary recapitulation of a 
plan proposed to be established by law, for Negro go* 
vemment in future j but whidi was postponed for 

further 



fjwther consideration. — At tiip desire of all the company, 
Mr, F. read as follows : “ TliP, sketch of g, form for a 
report, inserted in the resolutions which this committee 
had already agreed to, in their four first attings of 
Aprils May, June, and July J 785, viz. Resolved tkat 
considering the general decrease of Negro slaves 
this island, it appears to them, that there must Ifi 
Something radically wrong, either in the public laws,, 
relating to Slaves, in this colony, or in the private 
government of them hi plantations. — The committee 
are likewise of opinion, that the public laws of the 
island, making no legal distinction between Negroes in 
the hands of Guinea merchants, and Negroes settled 
on plantations, or cultivated grounds ( whereby the 
plantation labouring Slaves ac..-ig liable to be seized 
and sold as chattels, Jor payment of debts, and to 
be torn from their families and from their local 
connections ) is one leading cause of their decrease ; 
because it is notorious that the Negroes thus removed 
generally languish and die, in a short time ; and the 
committee are therefore of opinion, that all plantation 
Slaves should be inseparably attached by law, 
to the land, as real estates, in all cases whatsoever, 

* “And the committee having duly considered the 
foregoing observations, relating to Villeins and Bond- 
slaves, according to the laws of England, are of opi- 
nion,, that if a law was enacted, whereby the proprie- 
tors of estates in fee, might at their option, register 
their estates as manors, mid their Slaves as Copy- 

♦ This following part stands only for consideration, not being 
yet agracd'to, but postpwfted, . 

holders. 



kUderSy within themy as in the foregoing observations* 
generally described^; such a lawy an(f such a systemy 
would most effectually contribute to restore the sinking 
credit and condition of the plantations which yet remain 
|k cultivation ; as by Attaching the Slaves to the Land, 
and by giving them in their little copy-koldsy a per- 
0^nent and hereditary property, on easy conditions ; 
whilffnlso, their persons and property should b/ 
defended by equitable laws; such reasonable in- 
dulgence tvould certainly he a leading cause towards 
naturally increasing their numbers, by their offspring ; 
and thereby, of increasing the income and value, of 
every estate in the' colony 

I cannot but observe, said Mr. II. that if the Rural 
Dean and other writers, who are exciting the popular 
clamour in England, against the cruelty of the planters 
in the West Indies, have seen the publications of the 
Barbadoes Society of Arts, which society, I understand, 
is composed of all the principal gentlemen in the island, 
besides several residing in E^pgland, and which publi- 
cations they might have seen ; since it appears, that 
their printed minutes zre laid before the ministers of 
STATE, and several copies of them are communicated 
to the Royal Society, and to the London and Dublin 
Societies of Arts, and to several other persens ; I say, 
if those writers and declaimers have seen those minutes, 
they are uncandid not to mention, to the honour of 
Barbadoes, that the gentlemen in this island have been 
endeavouring to find out, and to form, what may be 

* These observations, at length, are all entered on the ipinutfes 
of the committee, 

the 



most practicable system of reformation in their 
• Negro laws and government. 

Or, said Mr. F. if they have not seen or heard of 
the printed minutes, which have been in so many hands, 
both here, and in Great Britain and Ireland, for foj|]r 
years past, they must be either Vv^ilfully ignorant of 
them, or very presumptuous, in taking upon them to 
write on a subject with malevolence, concerning this 
colony, where they profess to have no correspondents 
to inlorm them, of what proceedings are and have 
been under such public discussion, in the colony itself, 
jfbr five years peat. And if the people of property here 
had not been uncommonly cautious and deliberate, in 
proceeding on a subject of such consequence, there is 
no doubt but the proposed plan in the society’s mi- 
nutes, or sQ7ne other good plan of amendment, might 
have been presented to, and carried through the Legis- 
lature, before this time. However, as the outlines of 
such an amendment are in the hands of the ministers at 
home, we may hope tlyat the clamours of an unin- 
fbrmed people at four thousand miles distance, will not 
be suffered to be carried to a dangerous extreme, 
before we are called upon and heard, in a cause w ich 
so nearly concerns our property*. 

I could wish, said Mr. H. to see the whole sketch 
of the plaijty to which the extract you read to us refers. 
I imaginej from what I remember of the two first 
sections of the plan in the printed minutes, laid before 
the society in January 178t}, that the design in con- 
templation, was to adopt the hlate laws of our Saxon 
and Norman aTicestoTs, upon the successful experience 
• See in the Appendix, the note marked page Q/. 
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them, as rfie'oaost probable way of civili'zmg’^ias^ 
▼ages, and of training them ^graduall/^to a ratimi^l 
observance of, and submission to equitable and -^xed 
laws. For as the half civilized Slaves or Bondmen of 
^r ancestors, above three hundred years ago, under the 
Suitable laws of Old England, increased their num* 
bers,tosucha degree, that the landlords began to 
find that the hired labour of freemen was (with les^ 
trouble) as cheap as that of bondmen, the lords of 
manors began then to prefer the receipt of a pecuniary 
rent to the disagreeable exaction of their personal 
labour ; and thence their total enfranchisement grgw 
insensibly, in the course of a century, or little more, 
without any loss either to individual owners or to the 
kingdom at large. 

You have guessed very right, sir, answered Mr. F» 
for as it appears that the planters in this colony, bang 
served by Slaves, have put themselves in a similar si- 
tuation to that of our British ancestors of five or- six 
hundred years ago ; therefor^ the design of the com- 
mittee was, in some degree, to adopt the opinion of k 
great political author, who has said, it is <occa~ 
sionally necessary for nations to correct their political 
errors, by recurring bach to the principles and pre- 
cedents of old times’* And although tlSe legal con- 
nection between a gentleman and his Slaves here differs 
much more from the legal connection between the 
same gentleman and his servants in England, than 
the manners in England between Master and Bond- 
slave in the reign of Edw. Ilf. and thtfsd df, th^ pre* 
S0at'day» between Master and Slave, in t^fSA^lpnyi 
jfet as we continually receive the cut wfashm of #J«w 
. garments. 



garmmis^ kc, from England, we are too apt to be 
decwed by tifat external cmformity^ia. objects void 
bf sense, while we are blind to the internal deformity 
of our morals, and of otir local laws and customs, 
operating on human creatures, whose savage manners 
ought rather to be improved by good examples, and % 
the equity of our laws, than by the iniquity of arbi* 
kr^ry punishments. So that the cautious deliberation 
of the society was to give time to people to hear jmd 
consider, by degrees, wholesome truths ; so as that the 
habitude of often hearing good advice, might perhaps 
last induce them to take if. And therefore I agree 
with you in opinion that it would be right to make 
the SKBTCH, which now lies dormant in the minutes 
of the society, as public as the rest of their minutes j 
as the most effectual way of collecting the public opi- 
nim on such a plan. I own, 1 h.ivc an exact copy 
of it* even now in my pocket •, but as it grows late, I 
will rwerve it tor consideration at our next meeting. 

The whole companyj^ requested Mr. F. to read it 
then, as half an hour more would make no great dif- 
fer^ce to them ; but you, sir, will think this enough 
for the present j therefore, I bid you good night. 

P.X. 
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THE SIXTH LEITER OF P. X. 

b^rease of Slaves and proportionally of Produce — Slaves brought 
to £i^$1and in danger of being lost, under English Laws. — Are 
Slive4awi agreeable to Charter — Can Slave-inerchant give 
tide to Siive, agreeable to Laws of England, or of Nations 

H 2 English 
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Engliiih laws bind apprentices, Uc.^-ViUwi Ik'garient atikchei, 
io Soilf and^^iot removable from hb tenemcntf but by forfeitapfe^ 
— Vilinn in Gross bound to Lord^s person, and alienable. — Pure 
Villein’s condition defined. — All could be punished, but not 
maimed or killed. — Villenage-laws have never been abrogated j 
-♦Military pan only abolished. — Saxon Slaves had pieCes of 
‘land for their Jabour, — then for rent; — hence many freed, and 
, could sell their tenements to freemen. — Thus Villenage has 
worn-out, — Laws favoured the escape of run-away Villeins 
gross, — Makers of Magna Chur la far more amiable than maker? 
of West Indian Slave-laws.- -Laws enumerated which bear 
hard on Negroes, even though free, and born dbder Crown’s 
allcgiauce. — Illegal, and in defiance of Charter, — White felon 
or murderer has only to take care that no white person sees him 
do the act. — Hence notorious murders of Negroes, &c. gotin- 
punishcd.-Notoiiety has no legal effect, for no Coroner’s Inquest 
made for such murders. 

SIR, 

The following is a continuation of my last letter. — 
Mr. F. in compliance with the request of the com- 
pany, read the proceedings of the committee of the 
Barbadoes Society of Arts, on the subject of the Slave- 
laws, viz. 

“ Miscellaneous Committee, April lOtb, 1786. — A 
paper, dated August 16th 178.5, intitled. Matter for 
Consideration of the Committee^ with an additional 
preamble under the Title of Sketch of a Form for 
a Report, was read as follows : “The Report of 
the miscellaneous or country committee, on the se- 
cond section of the subjects, In a paper referred to 
them (on the of January 1783) namely. Concern- 
IMG THE Slave-laws. 

“ The committee having maturely considered this 
subject, at several meetings, from the 3d of November- 

t® 
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'to 'tliis day, and having before them the account of 
the general decrease of sugar mills and Negroes, in 
the colony, for five years from 1779 to 1783, which 
was a decrease of 72 mills, and of 6475 Negroes *, as 
set forth in their repor't of the frst seciion, and hi 
their printed minutes (pages 26 and 98), and also ot 
authentic account having been laid before them of the 
decrease of the Negroes, on a capital estate, for the 
space of forty years, on a plantation remarkably health- 
ful, and vdry easy to be worked : it appeared that in 
the year 1743, the stock of Negroes on it were 419 ; 
that, at sundry times, in the course of 35 years fol- 
lowing, supplies were purchased to the number of 73, 
which made the v\hole number to be accounted for 
492; but at the end of 40 yeais, in 1783, there re- 
mained no more than 246 ; so that the decrease, in the 
40 years, was exactly half, or fifty per cent. 

“ And it appeared that the decrease of the crops on 
that estate, on an annual average, has been propor- 
tioned to the decrease of the stock of Negroes ; that 
is to say, that after the loss of ^00 Negroes from that 
stock, the annual average produce was by 100 tierces 
of clayed sugar (neating above ten hundred weight 
each) less than it had been before ; so that the decrease 
of 6476 Negroes in the whole island^ without any 
other concurrent cause, may account for the crops of 
sugar having fallen short by above 6000 casks per 
mnum, of what the colony had usually produced some 
i^ears ago. 

Exclusive of the mills and Negroes destroyed by the great 
umticane, in lyso. See pages 6l and 6i above.— W. D. 

,<■ “And 



**Afjd the following 6bstWationsl>6mg laid, by a menifc 
bei-i'before the cominittee (Aug. 1785) {tere read, vijs. 

“ Matter for consideiation of tlie committetV^ cm 
the subject of the Negro-lam and Negro-government 

iBariradaes, 

“ As the proprietors of plantations are frequently 
dbliged to go to England, on occasion of temporary 
buslribi^, or on account of their health ; in either oP 
V?hich cases, if they are attended by any of their do- 
mestini* Slaves, they are in danger of losinj^ them, on 
their arrival in England, for want of being able to pro- 
duce some legal title to the perpetual service of such 
Slaves, conformable to the laws of rngland. 

" Quisre", Is there any law, written or printed, by 
which a proprietor can prove his title to his Slave, 
under or conformable to the laws of England ?” 

And why, said Mr. W. why conformable to the 
Ijiws of England? Will not the couits in England 
admit such proof as is authorized by our SiAvs* 

LAWS? 

I apprehend they will not, answered Mr. F. unless 
we can show that our Slave-laws (according to the 
limitations of the charter) are “ not repugnant to 
the laws of England.” 

Oh, said Mr. W. I beg your pardon. Sir, but — • 
please to read on, I’ll say no more. 

, Mr. F. reads : “ Does the original purchaser of an 
African Slave in this island, obtain any legal title from 
the merchant, gr importer of Slaves, and qf what 
jratwo ? does it set forth any title of propriety, agree- 
to the of England (or even to the laws of 
nai^ns) to the 'hnporterj more than what de* 

* pends 
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pends, icm hjs ample averment an(| have not free Ne- 
groes been, af sundry times, trepajmed by such dealers, 
and been brought contrary to the laws of nations, and 
.sold here as Slaves?” 

There is no doubt, said Mr. R. but such villainQUS 
actiofiS'bave been done by worthless people ; , howefw, 
though an honest and unsuspicious man may be de- 
‘ceived in buying a stolen horse } it does not follow 
that he may not have a fair and just title to a horse, or 
any thing*else, bought in an open and legal market ; 
but according to the obligation of being 7iol repugncait 
to the laws of England, I do not see how we can have 
any title to our Slaves, likely to be supported by the 
laws of England ! — But please to read on. Sir. 

Mr. F. reads : “ The laws of Eiigland acknowledge 
two sorts of permanent servitude. First, Bondmen, 
or servants for life, or for term of years, who may be 
legally compelled by their 'masters to obedience and to 
Mtork, by corporal punishment ; uirder this class the 
modern apprentices are included.” 

This, said Mr. R. I admit ; and so are all other in- 
dented servants from England, or elsewhere ; but such 
indentures do not bind their posterity ; however, please 
to read on. Sir. 

Mr. F. reads : “ Secondly, Villeins or village ser- 
vants, so called from villa, a country farm ; arid these 
were distinguished into two sorts; the villein regardtnt 
to a vnanor, being attached to the soil, and not tre- 
movable from his copyhold tenement, except by legal 
forfeiture ; and the other, villein in gross, ;|wlho was 
bom^ to the person of his lord or, masatej*, independent 
and was alienable at pleasure. B& acton, 
, :•; ' " / who 
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wrote the first compleat treatise oi the, foWS pS 
“Bn^hind, the veign of Henry IIL defines the coa* 
ditioa of the pare villcm thus, (B. 2. ch, 8.) “ ff%o 
is bound to the petformance of uncertain and unde- 
termined service, and tv/io cannot know over night, 

t re or how he may be employed in the morning •, 

, ,is, he is bound to perform whatever he is ordered.’* 
Both 'Bondmen and Villeins were liable by law to cor- 
poral punishment, by their masters, or by their orders j 
provided such punishment did not extend to maiming 
o:^ killing. Villeinage was, by the common law, de- 
rived from the time of the Saxons, as appears by 
Magna Char fa, ch. 14, and as recognized by 
the 3d of Edw, I. ch. 6. “ And that no city, 

borough, or town, nor any man, be amerced without 
reasonable cause, and according to the quantity of his 
trespass ; that is to sa^, every freeman, saving his free- 
hold ; a merchant, saving, his merchandize ; and a 
Villein, saving his irainagc ; and that, by his ot 
their peers.” 

“ The laws of viUcnnge were never abrogated by 
any statute down to the present time ; though the mi- 
litary parts of the feudal tenures were compleatly abo* 
lished by the 1 2th of Cha'. II. ch. 24th, wherein vil- 
lenage was not only unaltered, but a particular excep- 
tion was made for copyhold tenures, which were the^ 
tenures by villcnage ; the rents whereof are to this 
day either paid in services to the lord, or owner, of the 
niianor, or compounded for in money. 

.** Sm^U, portions of land Were granted to the Saxon 
Siap^^or their maintenance j in recompense 
ft# thsj )|f|^Jttoun4 ta pay a certain quantity.. 

of 
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of personal labour, in manuring, cultivating, and saving 
the crops for their lords; -and, in process of tithe, 
many of these services, by mutual compact, between 
the Lord, or owner, and the Slave, or copyhold tenant, 
were converted into an equivalent pecuniaty rent, 
what was accepted as such ; w'hich, as the counliP 
grew more populous, and common labour was cheap, 
answered the purpose of the lord, or master, as well 
as the continuation of the personal service. Hence, 
by the consent of the lords of manors, many villeins 
regaident were enfranchised, with liberty to alienate 
their copyhold tenements to freemen, who were bound 
to furnish the same quantity of labour, or its pecuniary 
equivalent, to their lords, or landlords. And thus, by 
degrees, personal Slavery, or villenage, has worn out 
in England ; though the occupiers of the villein-te- 
nements are to this day bound tcF|)ay the services due 
from them, either in kind or in money to the (jand) 
lords of the manors. 

“ These antient laws were favourable to the escape 
of villeins in gross ; for, if they could conceal them- 
selves, from their master’s pursuit, for a year and a 
day, they became legally free. [See Deut. xxiii. 15, 16.] 

“ Therefore, notwithstanding the harsh description 
of- the condition of a Slave or Villein, by Bracton, we 
must acknowledge there was a humane regard paid to. 
them, by the protection given them in the Magna 
Charta ; which puts our British ancestoi's of that 
day in a much more amiable light, than the compilers 
of. our Slave-iaws will appear in to posterity j if it 
shall be known to them, that the following laws stood 
ujwepeal^d in the statute-books -of Barbaddes,’ "when 

the 
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’Ae majority of the Negroes and Molattoes in this 
Colony were natives of the island, bom und^r Xhe 
allegiance of the Crown of England, many of them 
free, and the tenth generation from the first imported 


#' 


“ Barbadoes Laws in Force. 


Stat. No. 82, clause 1 9. “ That if any Slave under 
punishment by his master, or by his order, shall sufFcl’ 
in life or limb, no person shall be liable to any fine 
for the same. But if any man shall wantonly dr 
cruelly kill his own Slave, he shall pay in, to the 
treasurer, 1 5 L* 

** If he intentionally so kill the Slave of another, bc- 
ade paying the owner double the value, and 25 1. * to 
the public, he shall be bound to his good behaviour, 
by the next justiceajrf the peace, during the pleasure 
of the governor and council. And if any one kill 
another’s Slave by accident, he shall only be liable to 
the owner’s action at law ; but if any one kill a Slave 
by night, out of the common road, or attempting to 
steal his provisions, &c- he shall not be accountable 
for it.” 


By stat. No. 148, clause 8. “ No descendants of 
Negroes shall be admitted as Evidence, in any 
CASE whatsoever, except in the trial of Slaves.” 

“ The inhumanity and immorality of the foregoing 
laws, are all aggravated by this last } for, setting aside 
its illegality, in defiance of the charter, which prescribes 
against any law being valid in this colony repugnant 

* These sums arc sterling. See Abridgment of Plantation Laws, 
ipage 243 , and P. C. Report, p. 548 . But I apprehend that the 
datise itself has lately be*n re|)ealed“W. D. 


tjO 
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^0 th of England; the disqualifying of all Negro 

stftd Miulcttto evidence, cuts off ail probability of convict* 
ing any white felon or murderer, who only takes the 
precaution of committing his crimes out of the sight 
of a free white person, against whom no suspicion a£ 
Negro descent can be objected. 

Queero j Is there any record of any fine, or fines, 
b'eing paid to the treasurer, under the statute No. 82 ? 
And how long since ? 

I never knew any, said Mr. F. nor is it proba. 
ble there ever has been any, since the operation of the 
clause in No. J 48 : for as no inquisition is ever made 
here by the coroner, for the murder of any of the Negro 
race ; though some have been notoriously murdered 
here by white people, within every year oi my know- 
ledge; nevertheless such notori^y, without the official 
activity df a coroner, can have no legal effect ; and 
Negroes being no evidence; the greatest length a pro- 
prietor usually goes, is to threaten the niiirderer till he 
compounds privately with him for the damage. 

Yours, &c. 

P. X. 


No. XI. 

THE SEVENTH LETTER OF P. X. 

Mr. W. breaks out, compares Negroes to Baboons, and exalts our- 
idvet abbve all mankind.— Mr. F. asks him how Greece, &c. 
have sunk into barbarism, and barbarous Britain risen into 
civilization ?— doubts whether we have yet goUen to (he summit 
of Policy.— By Charter, 5 Char. I. Lord CarlisJttj'aS Proprietor, 
could erect Manors, &c. in Caribbec Islands, or Province of Car- 
Ma.— Charter, 15 Char. 11. gives Willoughby, 

Governor 
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Governor ian<Jer Crown. — Pete is a marked line for governing 
Slaves, according to reason,. Jaumanity and English by 

amlionzibg Proprietors, atlbitfir option, to erect Manbrs^ attach'* 
trig Slaves to the Soil, giving them tenements, &c* — Slaves to pay 
lent in labour, by day or task, tor service and land, and to have 
wages for over- w oik. — Accounts to be kept by double i allies.—^ 
Smaller Proprietors, so chasing, to liold of Manors, as Eree- 
Jioldcrs. — Slaves governed by summary Manor-courls would 
be delivered ficm the caprice of ignorant men and boys. — A 
capital Plantation lias been successfully governed these live years, 
by Ncgro-courl. — No White Servant allowed to lift his hand 
against a Negro. — Fixed Laws and Court, or Jury, keep all 
in order. — Crops more than tripled by this system, besides in^ 
creasing tire st( ck, 8cc. — ^This system would improve securities. 
— Judgments would have benefit of Elcgit . — Junior creditors 
wouhl also come in, and not be defrauded as now. — Estate well 
handed, should char b per cent, on capital. — Without Negroes, 
land worth less than notliing, having taxes to pay. — Debtors may 
be disqualified from enrolling their Negroes, as Copy-holders 
attached to Land, without consent of judgment creditors,-- 
Committee of Barbadocs Society of Arts, finding difficulties, 
decline proct^cding further on Slave-laws. 

SIR, 

The observation of Mr. F. which concluded my 
last, was so disagreeable to Mr. W. that he could 
keep silence no longer ; — How absurd, said he, is it, 
to think of putting a species of creatures, very little 
above baboons in their intellectual capacity, upon a 
level with ourselves; who by our superior faculties 
and penetration, have exceeded all the races of human 
creatures, our predecessors, in the invention of arts 
and sciences ! And who has ever, from all time past, 
to this' hour, I say, who has ever heard of an African 
J^egro inventing any thing ? 

Your observation, and your question. Sir, replied 

Mr. 
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■Mr . F . can only be parried by putting other questions, 
rather than directly answered : for instance, How has k 
happened, that Assyria^ and Greece, where 

science flourished, two, three, and four thousand years 
ago, are now, comparatively, sunk into ignorance 
barbarism ? And how happy was it for my friend 
and myself, that the restless ambition of Julius Ccesar, 
and his successors, by enslaving our British ancestors, 
reclaimed them from their brutal ignorance, not infe- 
rior to the present barbarity of Nigiitia ; whereby, 
we are now enabled to make such flattering compari- 
sons, in our own favour ! But brilliant as our intel- 
lects, and polished as our manners are, I doubt whe- 
ther -we are yet arrived at the summit of morality and 
policy, in onr jurisprudence ; and therefore, as it grows 
laic, if you will permit me, I will read on. 

Mr. F. reads : “ The original charter ( the.'Jth Char. I. ) 
to the Earl of Carlisle, as lord proprietor of the Caribbee 
islands, or province of Carliola, empowered him to 
erect manors, and to Jeccholders, to hold under 
said MANORS, and to be suitors in rhe manor-courts, 
to be held twice a year, or oftener ; and to hold and 
keep within said manors, so to be erected, such and so 
many courts, as to our Laws of Enoland shall be 
agreeable.” 

And after the surrender of Lord Carlisle’s pro- 
prietary grant, the patent or chatter (the I,5thofCba® 
11.) to Lord JViUoughby, as the first temporary go- 
vernor of the Caribbee islands, immediately under the 
crown, gives authority to the governor, with consent 
of the majority of the council, to divide said islands, 
or plantations, into manors, lordships, or precincts. 

“So 
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*‘So that here is ft line marked cnt," according 

which, both our titles t&hnv projierty in Slaves^, and 
the mode of governing them, may be rendered agree- 
able to reason and humanity, and also conformable to 

t eLaws of England; if a law were enacted, antho- 
ting any planter, at /wi option (being possessed in 
fee, of not less than acres of plantable or 

productive land ; nor less than Slaves) to 

enrol his said land and Slaves, as a manor, with so 
many of his said Slaves as have been born under the 
allegiance of the Crown of Great Britain, or as have 
been twenty years in the colony, to be registered aa 
topy-hold Irnunts, within the said 7nanor ; allotting not 
less than after the rate of half an acre of plantable and 
productive land per head, for each adult Slave, as for 
the copy-hold tencmentu of the parents and their chil- 
dren, either in separate lots, or in common-field, after 
the manner of common field lands in England ; with 
such other special laws as may be found convenient, 
whereby the Slaves should be inseparably attached to 
'the land ; and, althougli without being emancipated, 
should nevertheless enjoy all the legal rights, such as 
any Slave or Bond-servant for life hcretdfore did, since 
the reign of Edw^ard I. or now doth, or may, of right 
enjoy, under the allegiance of the Crown, and accord- 
ing to the laws ol England, concerning villenagc. 

“ This allotment of land is supposed as sufficient, 
with industry, to furnish them with provisions antf 
eloaths, for which they should be bound tp pay, as a 
rent, an equivalent in day-labour, or task-work, to their 
owner, and also an additional number of days-laboltr, 
or the equivalent in task-work, as a rent for thei#' per- 
sonal 
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ji^nal services to their master j as he, or his prede- 
cessor, had purchased a prc^rty in them; after which, 

( these rents being estimated in current money of the 
time) their owner should allow them a daily pay in 
account for their work; which, supposing not mq» 
than 260 working days, to be reserved for the servie^ 
of the master, in a year, should be rated at something 
more than equivalent to the rents of their copy-holds 
and of the personal labour ; in order to hold out to 
them an evident and profitable incentive to their in- 
dustry. And the accounts of labour should be kept, 
between master and slave, by double tallies; which 
being more accurate and more intelligible than pen and 
ink, would prevent all frauds and mistakes. 

- “ And by the same law it should be enacted, that 

proprietors of smaller parcels of land, might, at iJieir 
option, and with consent of any lord of a neighbouring 
manor, inrol their freeholds, as holden of the said 
manor, and themselves as freeholders and suitors, to 
the courts of the same ; thereby to enjoy for them- 
selves and their Slaves the advantages annexed to such 
an institution. 

“ This system would necessarily introduce some ra- 
tional and fixed laws for the government of the copy- 
hold Slaves, by compendious manor-courts, either like 
courts martial, or perhaps somewhat resembling the 
English courts of pie-powder, (which, in all public 
fairs, exist to this day) or partly like both ; so that the 
Slaves would be no longer subject to the wild caprice 
of passionate or ignorant men, or boys ; but to an 
orderly government of steady and uniform rules, knotvn 
to ail. 


“ As 



** As a proof of wbat may be done by fixed laws# 
and a court emergent on all occasions, like that of pie-‘ 
powder, or court-martial ; a capital plantation of be- 
tween seven and eight hundred acr^ ( where the stock 
Negroes, by the usual irregular and unlimited treat- 
ment of the Slaves, were reduced to half the proper 
number) has been governed, for about five years 
past, by fixed laws and a Negro-court, with great 
success. In 'this plantation, no overseer or white ser- 
vant is allowed to lift his hand against a Negro, nor 
can he arbitrarily order a punishment ; fixed laws and 
a court, or jury of their peers, keep all in order, with- 
out the ill efi'ect of sudden and intemperate passions.” 

I have heard something of this Sancko Pania go- 
vernment, said Mr. W. but it seems, that, as these 
boasted laws cannot persuade the Negroes to as great 
an exertion of labour, as was obtained under the ex- 
ploded discipline of the whip and the bastinado, in the 
hands of white drivers, the plantation, in the mean 
while, is going to ruin. 

I can aver, sir, answered Mr. R. that you have 
not been well informed ; for, within a very few weeks 
past, I had a sight of the books of that plantation, and 
my curiosity tempted me (with permission) to extract 
the following facts from them, viz. From the year 
177,3, to the year 1779, inclusive, a period of 7 years, 
by ill management and wasteful oeconorny, the stock 
.was so much reduced, that the annual average nett 
clearance was little more than one and a quarter per 
cent, on the purchase. In the second period of four 
years, by the cxeition of an honest and able manager, 
^though with a further reduction of the stock, and in- 
, . eluding 
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tluding the loss by the great hurricane) the annual 
average income was brought to clear a little above^wo 
per cent. But, in the third period of three years, from 
1784 to 1786 inclusive, since the new mode of govern^ 
ing the Negroesf^beside increasing the stock, and lay- 
^ ing out sums annually, in adding necessary wori^^ 
and in v^airs of the damage by the great hurricane) it 
has cleared very near 4-^ per cent ; that is^ its annual 
average cldaranoe in each of these three periods was 
in this prop^nrtion : for every lOQl. annually cleared 
in the first period, the annual average clearance in 
the second period was 158/. 10.y. and in the third 
period, was 845/. 6s, Sd. These facts are obstinate, 
Mr. W. Bur, si quid novisti rectius istis^ candidly 
impart it ; if m t, take this upon my testimony, and per- 
mit Mr. F. to lead on. 

Mr. F. read I : Under suth a legal institution of 
manors and copn hold JSo7zri-^/ai;c5,MORTGAGEswould 
stand in the samtUegal circumstances as they do now ; 
with tbe advantagy of their security growing better by 
the increase of the plantation labourers, instead of 
growing worse, by their decrease, under cruel exertions. 

‘Judgment creditors would have execution 
according to the equitable laws of England, by the 
statute of Ele^it^ and would be paid according to se- 
niority, from the annual income of improving estates ; 
whereby the junior creditors would come in, in their 
turn, and be paid to the last shilling ; instead of being 
defrauded and shut out, by the destruction of an estate, 
for perhaps, a fourth part of its real value ; as they fre- 
quently are now, to the great discredit of the island. 
For though in an estate well stocked with Slaves, an 
acre of land taken generally, and a Negro also taken 

I generally^ 
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generally, are worth, on an average, at least SOL* 
each acre, or Negro ; and though such an estate should 
generally pay 8 per cent, tm its whole value ol land 
and perishable stock'; yet if the Negroes are taken, 
away, by the pernicious operation the Barbadoes 
S^ute No. 28, the land becomes thereby vporth less 
than nothing ; because, without labourers, it^'will pro-* 
duce nothing ; and yet will be charged annuilly to the 
parish rates, till by the annual executions a^nd levies of 
the church- wardens, it may be gradually ^exhausted ; 
a case which has frequently happened, and continues 
to happen, to several small freeholds in this island. 

“ On the other hand, if our legislators should be of 
opinion, that good faith requires that judgment creditors 
should be left in possession of the pernicious power of 
continuing to ruin the plantations, by stripping them of 
the Negroes and working cattle, and dismantling the 
works ; it will be very easy to add a clause, whereby 
no person shall be qualified to enrol his Negroes as 
copy-holders attached to the land, ♦against whom any 
judgments are recorded; unless by consent of his 
judgment creditors.” 

Here followed the concluding part of the “Sketch of 
a Form for a Report,” which has been communicated 
in my fifth letter. 

And at the next meeting of the committee, July 
10th 1786: “The committee having given their opi- 
nions on the 2d section. The Slave-laws, referred to 
,them, and finding difficulties t® arise in proceeding 
farther on that subject, are of opinion that the farther 
consideration thereof will require much more time 
for deliberation ; and therefore it is the opinion of this 

* 331 14*. 3d. sterling. 


committee 
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committee to pass on to the consideration of the 3d sec- 
tion referred to them, narael|[j Laws concerning Expor- 
tation of Cattle,'' &c.” — since which this subject of 
Negro latvs has been resumed. I am, &c. 

P. X. 

No. XII. 

THE EIGHTH LETTER OF P. X. 

Proposed plan, though generally accounted visionary, excites cu- 
riosity in sorae.— Blacks as well as Whites admitted to be hu- 
man. — ^Both feel wants, till stjil, and use tools. — Free men 
work, because thej' must work or starve. — Satisly their appetite 
for food, and you abate their appetite for work. — For example. 
Soldiers. — Di.bniKl those lazy Soldiers, and they return to la- 
bour. — Feed Slaves, you take away the natural incentive to 
labour, and you must whip them to make them work. — Make 
Slaves Copy-holders, according to English Law; — give them 
land and wages, — they will then feel that they have property, 
protection, and something like freedom, during good behaviour^ 
-^and ninety-nine in hundred, dreading the Joss of such 
things, will behave wtdfj — Depravity owing to bad Laws and ex- 
amples. — Convicts, in the worst part of England, not one in three 
hundred. — But alas ! how many heavy punishments are there 
among three hundred Slaves ? — It is said that Negroes would 
rather starve, than work for wages. — I'he contrary proved by 
trial.*— For currency a day each, beside usual allowance, 
fifty Negroes holed twelve acres, in six days, with great ease.— * 
Experiment repeated, with success. — Many who usually pleaded 
inability offered their services. — More experiments, by task- 
work, all succeed. — Without the premium, eighteen of the same 
people did less work than six had done with it, a few days be- 
fore. — ^These heterodox experiments attacked by vulgar censure; 
•~*Tbe plain answer is. The saving of time, often critical, by 
ptiemiiim, is alone w^th above double the sum. — Under pr©- 
inium, no crowding to sick-house. — In vulgar mode. Slaves feel 
only desponding fear, without considering maintenance as a 
reward.* — In task-work, the hope of winning, and the fear of 
losing, have a double operation on them. . 

I 2 
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SIR, 

Xhe subject of the Waversation concluded in my 
last ejMStle, though generally passed over as a visionary 
project^ has however excited curiosity in a few candid 
doubters, to hear what could be said, by its advocates, 
toward convincing any common understanding, of its 
practicability. In consequence of which, a meeting of a 
few fiiends, among whom Mr. F. a zealous member 
of the Society ov arts, and myself, were summoned 
to meet at my friend R’s house, last Thursday even- 
ing ; when, in answer to the several doubts and ob- 
jections suggested against the practicability of making 
the Negroes, copy-hold Bond-slaves, and against 
granting them any better conditions, and more legal 
protection, than what they were now permitted to 
enjoy, by reason of their brutish nature, and their aver- 
sion to labour, Mr. F. spoke as follows ; 

I shall hot take up your timY in an useless discus- 
sion of what may be the specific difference between the 
capacities of ^ohite men and Negroes : they are bbth 
admit.' ’d to be of the hnman kind ; and both species 
have all the nen-ssary abihties, of mind and body, suit- 
able* to their being culfh ators of the soil which is to 
feed theni ; and both also are endowed with a seflse 
of fCtiing their natural wants, and of knowing how to 
supply them, when tools have been put into their hands, 
after being taught how to use them. 

If then, it should be asked, Why do labourers in 
Europe, who are freemen, workchqprfully, withoutWit^s 
or drivers, hr a daily pay,barely sufficienttofe|d, clothe, 
and lodge them I we may readily answer thus,— -Because 
such poor flee ptople, having no property, nor other 

means 



means of subsisting than by their persp^ labour, must 
either work or starve. Bat let any one ^ake away 
their necessities by providing them with food, clothes, 
and lodging, and there wall he an end of their appetitt' 
for labour ; no more of it will be obtained from theft 
otherwise than by compulsion, except it be to adnxi- 
nister to their animal pleasures. This is clearly exem- 
plified in the manners of enlisted soldiers ; for such 
men, though formerly inured to labour, generally be- 
come indolent, as soon as they are clothed, lodged, 
and furnished with a certainty of daily pay and proA% 
sion; and then,thewhip must be used to prevail on some 
of them to undergo the trifling labour of keeping their 
arms and their clothes clean. But, disband these same 
soldiers ; and, in a very short time, for the most parr, 
they will return to the use of the hoe, the spade, or 
the plough; and cheerfully labour, ten or twelve hours 
a day, for less emoluments than they received in their 
indolent stations, as tl*>ldiers. 

We PLANTERS, b/ 'providing our native and na- 
TURALiZED SLAVES with all the necessaries of life, 
have left them few or no natural wants, and conse- 
quently no natural incentives to labour; and therefore, 
of course, the Whip must be employed to compel them. 

Change the system : make your Negroes copy-hold 
Bond-slaves, according to the Law's of old Eng- 
land ; give them lands nearly sufficient to feed and 
clothe themand their infant children; charge those lauds 
with a reasonable rent ; allow them a competent time 
for their cultivation ; encourage them to work for you 
willin^y, by paying them (besides the profits of their 
rented tenements) a reasonable “price eor their 

LABOUR, 
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Labour, as you bought them, you have a 

right to exact, as exclusively yours. I 

Under this regulation, they will feel they have a 
comfortable estate, with a profitable employment, with 
PROTECTION by law, and something like 
freedom, during their good behaviour, with a similar 
znsd certain provision for their posterity ■, which. ad- 
vantages at least ninety- nine in the b 0 ydred will be 
cautiously afraid of losing by torfeitureWf those com- 
fortable rights, in rase of any gross'! delinquency, 
liar, the depravity mankifid is much more owing 
to the influence of* iniquitous laws, and of had ex- 
amples, than to any defect, or original corruption in 
human nature. By a very accurate account of convicts 
in England, it appears that the number of criminals 
annually condemned to the gallows, to transportation, 
of'temporary confinement, whipping, mid hard labour, 
(even in the most corrupt and most populous part of 
the kingdom) does nor amount tw three in a thousand, 
of all the inhabitants of that district, or, we may say, 
not to one.in three hundred! — But, alas! what are 
the daily and annual proportions of heavy punish- 
ments in a plantation of three hundred Slaves, in this 
island ? and to what ca«Se can the necessity of such 
punishhients be ascribed — but to our-pirrors, or igno- 
rance in the art of governing the labouring class, as 
we ought to do, by prudent and proper laws ? 
It has been often said, but without proof, that Ne* 
^0C8, from their indolent and brutish nature, would 
rather starve, than 'Work for wages in money, ^ than 
cultivate a pr^ortion of land sufficient, by its p^ucq, 
to bofii of to furnfsh them with food and clothing. 

But 
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But an experiment has been tried whkih proves the 
contrary. ^ 

A planter offered a premium of two pence half- 
penny a-day, or a ptstreen * per week, with the usual 
allowance to holers, of a dram with molasses, to any 
twenty-five of his Negroes, men and women, who 
would undertake to hole for canes, an acre per day, 
at about 96-^ holes, for each Negro, to the acre. The 
whole gang were ready to undertake it, but only 50 
of the volunteers were accepted, and many among 
them were those who, on much lighter occasions, had 
usually pleaded infirmity and inability. But the ground 
having been moist, they holed .12 acres within six days, 
with great ease ; having had an hour more or less every 
evening to spare j and the like experiment was repeated 
with the same success. More experiments, with such 
premiums, on weeding and deep hoeing, were made 
by task-work per acre, and all succeeded in like 
manner ; their premiums being all punctually paid them 
in proportion to their performance. But afterwards, 
some of the same people being put (without premium) 
to weed, on a loose cultivated soil, in the common 
manner, 18 Negroes did not do as much, in a given 
time, as 6 had performed of the like sort of work, a 
few days before, jvith the premium of the two pence 
half-penny. 

But these heterodox experiments did not pass with- 
out censure ; such as, “ If the proper exertion of ike 
Whip bad been employed, the same work might have : 
been ^Mneli done for nothing, as fw the premium !” 

* A coin worth two bits, or about a sterling. 

-W.D. 


However, 
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However, the plain answer to this censure, is that, by 
the last estpcrijment, wh«re 1 8 Negroes under the whip, 
did not do as much 6, with the premium ; the 
planter was clearly convinced, that saving time, by 
doing in one day, as much as would otherwise require 
three days, was worth more than double the premium; 
the timely effects on vegetation being criueal. And 
moreover it was remarkable, that during the operations 
under the premium, there were no pretended disorders, 
no crowding to the sick-house. But, according tp the 
vulgar mode of governing Negro slaves, they feel only 
the desponding fear of punishment, for doing less than 
they ought ; without being sensible that the settled al- 
lowance of food and clothing is given, and should 
be accepted, as a reward for doing well ; while, in 
task-work, the expectation of winning the reward, and 
the fear of losing it, have a double operation on their 
minds, to exert their endeavours. 

P. X. 


No. XIII. 

THE NINl'H LETTER OF P. X 

The vulgar system perhaps the only one practicable 150 years ago. 
— Value of Slaves and land must be taken together, they being 
useless separately. — Expence of present and proposed mode 
must be compared — Acre of good land in Earbadoes, duly cul- 
tivated, produces about \5L curr. o. 10/ 14ia3c/. sterl, perann. 
-—Copyhold Slave may reasonably pay 3/. cuiTv of ^ent. — Esti- 
mates.i — By preseiU mode, maintenance of 300^ SWrfs o<*^all 
ages, costs 1710/. curr. or 1221/. Ss. yof sterl. By 

propose^i 128,7. 15«. curr. or 916/. 19^. 

4!^/, 5s« eunr.or304/. Sti* sted. per anu,->t<rB|^des 
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the expence of watchmen, and punctuality, and dispatch — 
Bond slaves must work for their -own masters only. — By tins 
method ancient Slaves in England were civilized. 

\J.^ontviuaii&n of Mr. F's dhcourse.~\ 

Now all that remains for me, is to lay before you ^ 
fair estimate of what a gang of Negroes costs us, under 
the present vulgar system (which, peihaps, was the 
only one that was practicable J 50 years ago, with an 
untamed set of savages') and on the other hand, to ex- 
hibit what might be our expence, if we were to conveit 
our present nafivc and naturalized Niorols 
into Bond-slaves, with copyhold tenements, 
under such legal protection as the English 
COPYHOLD B 0 ND-SLAVF.S ENJOYED ; they still con- 
tinuing to be the freehold property of their masters, 
and unalienably attached to the land, unless by for- 
feittire they should lose valuable rights, . 

In order to which, 1 shall premise, that every planter 
in this colony, being obliged to secure a competent 
number of labouring Slaves for the cultivation of his 
land, the purchase or value of the land and its labour- 
ing Slaves must be taken together, as if they were 
one incorporated subject ; since neither of them could 
be truly productive or profitable without the other. 
Therefore we shall only have to consider separately, 
What may be the present annual expence of maintain- 
ing a stock of Slaves, competent to the cultivation of 
an estate containing in the whole about twice as many 
acres as Slaves. And then, in the next place, to 
estirc^ What might be the expence of maintaining the 
same number of Slaves, if converted^iato copyhold 
^nd-slaves on the same estate, paying.<.a rea^mnable 

rent 
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rent for their tenements (the profits and produce 
whereof may be nearly' sufficient to maintain them) 
and receiving at the same time, beside the profit of 
their tenements, reasonable wages for their daily labour 
in the service of their landlord. Let it be also pre- 
mised, that an acre of good land duly cultivated and 
planted with all the proper varieties in succession, for 
crops suited to the soil and situation in this climate, 
will produce on a moderate estimation to the value 
of 15/. curr. []10/. 14,?. SJ. sterl.j per annum. And 
that therefore, a landlord, who shall grant such good 
plantable and productive land to his copyhold Bond- 
slaves, may reasonably charge them at a rent of 3/. or 
one-fifth per acre of the value of its probable annual 
produce. And now, in order to form the comparison, 
let us state, that according to the present mode of go- 
verning Negroes, the annual expence to a planter of 
maintaining 300 Slaves of all ages and sexes, sick or 
well, able, superannuated, or infants, exclusive of the 
Negro-tax, but including medicines and medical attend- 
ance, cannot be estimated at less than about 51. 14^. 
curr. [|4/. ls.5d. sterl.J per head, amounting in the 
whole to 1710/. curr. \_\22\l. 8s. id. sterl.j 

Estimate for copyhold Bond-slaves. 

Then suppose the same 300 Negroes converted 
into copyhold Bond-slaves, with certain copyhold te- 
nements of land^at the rate of 3/. rent per acre on 
one hanej j and on the other, receiving a reasonable 
compensafion for their services to their landltM!^?* 
cording to stations, ages^stnd abilities. 

. SuppW 
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w Years wage*. 

Currency. 

^ :£, M, 4. 

62-^ Suppose 125 men * and^ ^raen in first 
gang, iarluding tradesmen, and head-men 
at7‘<i. wages per day for each, for 26o 
days in the year (4S days, be^des Sun- 
da)'S, 8cc. to be allowed them at sundry 
times in the year, not all at once j but at 
seasonable times, and to a few more or less 
at a time, for cultivating their copyholds 
of half an acre each Bond-slave) - - 1015 12 0 


75 25 Second gang, (or such as rank with 2d 

gang) of both sexes, at 5 pence per day 
each, for 2y6 days in the year, (32 days, 
being allowed in like manner, for cultivat- 
ing their copyholds of one-third of an acre, 
each j being supposed to be young single 
persons without children) - - 431 5 O 

45 0 Third gang, or meat pickers, at one penny 

farthing per day, or a bit per week, for 52 
weeks, to be applied by their parents to their 
maintenance - - - 73 2 6 

18 9 Servants about house, garden, stable, dairy, 

poultry, and hogs, in constant^ but light 
service, with some advantage of the kitchen, 
or the master’s table, and with leisure at 
proper times to cultivate their tenements of 
half an acre each, and wages at two bits 
or 15 pence per week, for 52 weeks - 58 10 O 

27 0 Children too young to work, to be main- 

tained and clothed by their parents, until 
they enter the meat picking gang - 0 0 O 

10 5 Suppose ten superannuated or past labour, 

. entitled to no wages 5 but to subsist on the 

4 profits of their copyliold tenements, in cul- 
tivating of which, the charity of ^ 
children, or kindred, should assist them 5“ ' ^ 
but if any, as suppose four of these, should 

bt 
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- Yem’wagt^ 

S Curf^ncy. 

^ 4’* *• 

be able to do soltlie Itttk offices, such as 

to be dry unices, Mlmg boasts, attending 
sheep, or calves j then to l>e allowed wages 
at bit per W'eek - . - 9 J5 o 


300 10l| Amount of annual v^ages 15B3 5 0 

One hundred and one acres and a half 
at three pounds per acre, to be deducted 
from the annual amount of wages - 304 10 0 

The neat expence of employing the 
labour ot 300 copyhold Hond-slaves - 1233 15 O 

Which is less than the expence of the 
same number of Slaves, as now usually 
clothed and fed from the master’s stores, 
by - - - • - ■* 426 5 O 

Expenceof 300 Slaves at 5/. 14i. each, cif 1710 0 0 


Out of this saving of 426/. per annum, the planter 
may well afford to continue to bear the usual expcnce 
of medicines and attendance for his sick Slaves ; be- 
side paying their wages when they work. In other 
respects, the comfort and general happiness of the 
Negroes, under this new condition, would render them 
continually anxious to preserve themselves in it, by 
theii- good behaviour. And it would soon be found, 
fl at, when every Boud-slave should have the care of 
his crops, growing on his own tenement, and of pre- 
serving them when saved, in his own little store-room ; 
the master v. ill be freed from the expence of keeping a 
number of faithless watchmen, in the vain attempt of 
defending fields of corn and other provisions, from the 
plundering, oftentimes, of the worthless gang, whom 

* That is, 304/. 9*. 3d. sterl. saved. See in Appendix, Note 
marked, p. 124. 
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Iliose provisions were intended to feed. Add to this, 
thiit hoeing, weeding, holing^ &c. when generally paid 
for by task^w^ork, the cultivation of the estate will be. 
more punctually and expeditiously performed, at the 
smallest expence. For the Bond-slaves, not permitted 
to work for any one else than their own master, will 
take care never to lose their wages, by making bla7ik 
days ; lest, by the failure of paying their rent, they 
should forfeit their tenements, and all these comfort- 
able riglits. But why need I expatiate on a plan so 
plainly beneficial and infallible ? in as much as it is the 
same successful method, by which all the antient Slaves 
in the mother-country were reclaimed from brutal 
manners, to civilization. 

Here it is, on paper; and every gentleman may make 
his own observations, objections, or amendments to it, 
1 have, at prcscmt, no more to say. 

Ii V ao then recommended, by all the company, to 
publish the plan ; and I undertook that charge ; when 

the rev. Mr. begged he might have the honour of 

adding, a. a motto to Mr. F^s practical discourse, 
Omne iulit pnnetum, qiii unsciiit 7 iiile dxdciy 

I am, &c. 

P.X. 


No. XIV, 

T^IE TENTH LETTER OF P. X. 

Doubts and difficulties cleared up. — Mr. W. ready to listen to 
fartljer explanations. — But Mr. D. would hear no more of such 
an absuid system ** — New come Englishman states his doubts 
•^which are obviated. — Novv, thrice as much land as necessary 
in provisions^, — because ill planted, and ofteta^^ stolen. — Saving 
evident to Accompt rntj.-- But mere saving not the only object. 

— Hope 



^Ifopeofllewarji, and J'ear of legal Panishmetit, will ptobaWy 
awaken sense of probity, --^Bai^barlty of Greeks and Bomans to 
Sknres. — ^Totljeir reputedly unc^lized German Ancestors, Eng- 
lish owe humanizing legal gradkions of Villenage. — ^What an ho- 
nour to the Mother-coUntry to have been the first nation who re* 
liftquished Slavery ! — What an honour to Barbadoes, the Mother- 
colony of the W. Indies, to adopt the Mother- country’s mode 
of Slave -government ! — Desirable that Tiial should be made, 
under legal authority — but that, while distinction of colour le-^ 
mains, it should not go beyond the rank of Copyhold Bondmen. 

sm. 

About ten dajs after [ gave you the argument and 
estimate of Mr. F. u/c had another summons to spend 
an evening at our friend R’s house, to clear up the 
difficulties and doubts which occurred lo some of the 
gentlemen. Mr. W. notuithstanding his former op- 
position to the plan recommended by Mr. F. was can- 
did enough to at:end, with three others of his particular 
fiiends ; but 1). could not be prevailed upon by 
him, to hearken any more to what he called such an 
absurd system.’’ 

After some general discourse, not material to relate, 
— I must confess, said Mr. 11. that, notv/ithstanding 
my bias in favour oi freedom^ according to the laws 
and CUSTOMS of my native country^ there appears to 
me something paradoxical in Mr. F> plan and esti- 
mate, comparing it with your estimated expence of 
maintaining Slaves in the common way : fortexample, 
by Mr. F’s estimate, a first gang labourer may earn 
annually, at a bit per day for 2GO days, 8/. 2^. in 
cash ; and by the average neat value of the produce of 
his half acre tenement^ 61. more ; together with the 
chance of his wife having, at least, one child in the 

third 
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tfifrd gang earning 1/. gs. 6^. making in the whole 
l5/i [or 10/, 17^. lO^rf. sterl.3 perannum. - An^ 
that a second gang labonref, without a child, may earn 
in like manner, 91. 15.?. or, if she has a child in the 
third gang, 10/. I7i. Gd. [or ’ll, I5s, 4^d. sterh] and 
yet that the average expence, to the proprietor, upon 
the whole gang of three hundred Slaves, old and young, 
amounts to no more than 4/. 5s. Id. [or 3/. 1^. ihd. 
sterl.]] a head; while, according to the present mode of 
governing Slaves (which some planters seem to think 
the best) the average expcnce per head is stated va- 
riously from five to six pounds, without paying any 
money to the Slave himself ; but supplying him with 
the necessary food, clothing, and working tools, such 
as hoes and bills, and with medicines and attendance 
when sick. 

But Mr. F. besides paying them in cash for every- 
day they w'ork on the plantation, makes this apparently 
great and generous allowance to the labouring 
Bond-slayes, by granting about 101.| acres of good 
land ( under a rent of six per cent, interest on its value 
at 50/. [or 35/. 14i. 3d. sterl.] per acre) in tene- 
ments, towards the support of 300 Negroes old and 
young ; whereas from other planters, I understand, 
that 300 acres of good land would scarcely be suffi- 
cient (as planted, and reaped, and stored by the pro- 
prietors) to furnish 300 Negroes in families, with their 
allowance of corn, or ground provisions’*, exclusive of 
all other expensive allowances of fish, salt, molasses, 

* This W. Indian term has been mistaken for grinded provi- 
sions. But it means provisions raised on the ground, or on die 
•pot, in contradistinction to those imported .~W, D. 


rum. 
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fuiH* clothing, &c. Wherefore, I think, there must be 
^me error or miscomputatioii in one side or the other 
of these two accounts. ^ 

Sir, answered Mr. W. Mr. Fi is spea’^ng tO 
planters^ who (prejudices apart) understand him very 
well. All that we doubt of, is whether our Slaves 
would immediately be discreet enough to avail them- 
selves fully of the indulgence granted them, under this 
new mode, by their diligence and oeconomy, in cul- 
tivating their tenements, and in saving their crops. 

The truth is, that, although we plant much more 
ground than should be sufficient to produce provisions 
to feed our labouring Slaves, yet the Negroes, feeling 
that they have no direct property in those crops, and 
that we must buy more to supply them, if those crops 
fall short, the cultivation is negligently performed by 
them, and the produce is afterwards stolen by the Ne- 
gro-watchmen, or their confederates ; so that we seldom 
reap a third part of what should be the natural and 
probable produce. But if we could depend on their 
diligence and oeconomy, in cultivating rented tene- 
ments, and carefully storing their crops, they . might 
undoubtedly be maintained better than they are, and 
at a much smaller cxpence than it costs us at present ; 
not only by our wastin^three times as much land as 
might be necessary for that purpose, but also by our 
cultivating it w ith a reluctant gang, to our loss. 

But, said Mr. II. another observation occurs to me, 
tliat wants explanation ; which is, that as no planter 
doubts the truth of what Mr. F. has advanced, namely, 
that the annual produce of these half acre tenements 
should be worth, at a reasonable average, five times as 

much 
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much as the rent charged upon them, that is, that each 
half acre would pay the^Slave' a clear income for his 
labour on it, of 6/. a year ; though the quantity of 
labour spent on it did not amount altogether to above 
a sixth part of a year ; it should follow, that the whole 
year’s labour of one Slave^ given with as willing a 
mind, as when employed for his own profit, should be 
sufficient to cultivate three acres to the same advan- 
tage ; and consequently sufficient to produce to the 
value of 45/. Is this then the case, on every estate of 
300 Slaves, where first and second gangs make up 
about 200 workers ? And does every such estate pro- 
duce to the value of 8 or 9000/. gross, every year ? 

Certainly not, said Mr. W. though such fortunate 
events may happen in some such estates, under excel- 
lent managers, once in 30 or 40 years. But, though 
I do not object to Mr. F’s estimate of the probable 
profits made by raising provisions, niany kinds of 
which yield three, four, or more, crops in ^ year, 
provided there was always a constant contiguous market 
for them ; yet where there is not such a market, such 
species of cultivation cannot be extended generally to 
the great plantations, but they must raise crops for 
exportation’, taking their market priceS;,^- 

which the exporters cannot govern. I must acknow- 
ledge also, that under the present mode of governing 
Negroes, the only one which we have as yet generally 
experienced, I do not think we can possibly expect the 
same degree of exertion in their labour, as if they were 
to employ it in raising crops for their own profit. 
Therefore \ heartily wish to see the experiment com- 

K pletely 
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fletely made ; for that, and that only, could remove 
ail my doubts. 

You have given, said Mr, F. so- candid an 
opinion, that 1 think your doubts v.^ill not continue 
much longer. I apprehended that the allowance ot a 
daily pay in tUney, added to the profits of the tene- 
ments, might have startled some people, as an extrava- 
gant allowance, and more than the maintenance of the 
Slaves costs us by the ol^ method ; but I trust, that the 
savirg appears too clearly in the estimates, to admit of 
a dispute with men versed in accounts. IJowever, the 
mere saving w as not the only object which pleased the 
patrons of this system in the society : they knew that 
tifter men were hardened and degraded by frequent 
corpoiai punishments, their minds were too much 
debased to refrain from the commission of alluring 
crimes, merely to save a whipping ; and therefore 
those gentlemen were of opinion that some certain 
legal pljopcrty, and the certain means of increasing it, 
for the future benefit of themselves, or their children, 
that is, by giving them the hopes of certain gain on 
one side, with the fear of being legally punished by 
pecuniary penalties, for misdemeanours, idleness, or 
crimes, on the other, wqpld be a means of awakening 
in these poor, corrupted and dejected Slaves, a new 
sense of heiug honest, and of acquiring a character of 
probity, from the apprehension of having something to 
lose, if they were found to be otherwise. 

Here the rev, Mr. observed, that when we 

look back into history, we are astonished to see, during 
the reign, as we may say, of philosophy, the unfeeling 

barbarity 
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barbarity of the Greeks and Romans, towards their 
Slaves : and that it was fr(pra the Germans, whom, we 
have bfeen misled, by a great part of our Roman learn- 
ing, to consider as uncivilized barbarians ; I say, from 
those our German or Saxon ancestors,^e as English- 
men, derived that wise and excellent mode of hu- 
manizing savage Slaves ; by the legal gradations, first 
of vil/ehis in gross, or mere chattels, such as our pre- 
sent Negro-slaves, and secondly, raising them to the 
state of villeins regardent, attached as freehold pro- 
perty to the soil ; and lastly, to the more important 
state of copy -hold bondmen, with tenements of land 
under certain rents, and bound to pay them by their 
services ! — What an honour was it, to our British an- 
cestors, to have been the first nation in Europe, who, 
by excelling all their neighbours in humanity, increased 
the, population of our Mother-country, to such a de- 
gree, even 200 years ago, as enabled them, without 
loss, to have relinquished entirely their personal domi- 
nion over their copy-hold tenants ; contenting themselves 
with little more than suit of court, and their pecuniary 
rents alone ! And what an honour will it be to 
Barbadoes, the Mother of the British West 
India colonies, if the humane mode of governing 
Slaves, according to the model of our Mother- country, 
Sihould now be adopted here ! 

As I have said before, answered Mr. W. I wish 
heartily to see the experiment tried, by volunteers, 
under some legal aOthority; but I hope, while 
any distinction of colour remains, we shall never carry 
it farther than to the third degree towards emancipa- 

K 2 tionj 
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tion ; that is, as Mr. F. has defined it, to the rank of 

copy-^hold bondmen 4 

We all concluded in this opinion, and soon after 
broke up. I am, &c. 

P.X. 

No. XV. 

THE ELEVENTH LETTER OF P.X. 

Mn D. thinks better of proposed plan. — Mr. L. breaks silence by 
quoting Capt. Gulliver, Boundaries of Copy-liold lots of 

land still visible in England. — G^^conomical reasons for propor- 
tioning wages of different gangs. — If plantations should l)e over- 
stocked with Slaves, Proprietors might let them emigrate gratis, 
— Labourers will be wanted in ncighbourh(X)d for 200 years.™ 
Jlefractory or criminal Copy-holders would forfeit tenements, 
becom# FiUeins in Gross, liable to be whipped, sold, or shipped 
off, as now . — In every Afanor, succession to Copy-holds to be 
settled by Laws contining it to Children by Wives within the 
Manor or Plantation — if no heirs, tenements to revert to Land- 
lord. — Copy-holders to lind their own tools. 

SIR, 

Mr. F. and myself went, the beginning of last week, 

to attend a meeting at the rev. Mr. ’s house, by 

particular desire ; where we met several other gentle- 
men, among whom we were not .displeased to find 
Mr. D. together with his friends L. and W. 

In a short time after we entered, Mr. D. with un- 
usual complaisance, addressing himself to Mr. F. said — 
\ouY friend C. having explained to me several parts of 
your humane plan, as copied from the old English 
tSlave-Iaics which, however, from my total ignorance 
of the obsolete laws of England (as I never had been 
there, nor had heard any thing of such laws in North 

America, 
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America, where I was educated) I could not bring 
myself immediately to believe, that such laws had ever 
really existed, except in the Utopian schemes of inge- 
nious and fanciful fabulists, such as old Plato, Sir 
Thomas More, and the like. 

Nor I neither, (said Mr. L. who%as generally a 
silent member, at our former meetings) though 1 never 
actually read any of them, except Gulliver's Travels^ 
Jacques Massey, Robinsgn Crusoe, and Tristram 
Shandy ; wdiich last, in opinion, is the best of 
them all. 

But resumed Mr. D. your friend C. told me, that 
all those things, which your society have set forth, 
about copyJiold Bondslaves, are so true, that the 
dividing marks of their acre and half-acre shares, are 
still as plain to be seen on the ground, all over Eng- 
land, as if they were drawn in black lines upon paper j 
and that he himself has seven such little Bondslave 
shares, annexed to a farm, wdrich he inherits from his 
grandfather ; and he also explained to me, that the 
allowance in your plan, of a bit curr. or about 6d. 

sterl.] per week, to children in the meat picking gang, 
was intended as an encouragement to the mothers, to 
be more careful in raising their children, and to put 
them under early discipline, in this subordinate service, 
as soon as possible ; and that in the next place, the 
established provision for the second gang, was to make 
it an invitation both to the parents and their children, 
to get them advanced into it, as soon as they should be 
judged fit for handling a hoe; and, in like manner, it 
was intended, that the superior emoluments of the first 
gang, should operate as an allurement to the second 
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gang to enter it, as soon as they could show themselves 
capable of deserving it. And he observed, that con- 
sidering the several operations in the plantation, would 
be reduced, as much as possible, to task-wo!-k, by the 
day, by the hour, and by measure ; the fear of being 
degraded from*the first gang, or of paying pecuniary 
penalties^ for failing to acquit themselves in their tasks, 
would have, in all cases, the most desirable effects in 
favour of the planter. 

But two doubts, contffiued Mr. D. still hang upon 
my mind : first, supposing this system, of copy-hold 
Bond-staves, should prove so favourable to the increase 
of the Negroes, as that we might be overstocked in a 
few years, beyond our power of furnishing lauds to 
feed thern, and of finding profitable employment 
lor them ; what are we then to do ? Or secondly, 
supposing that after settling them on their copy-hold 
shares of land, and accustoming them boeides to pecu- 
niary payments for their labour, they should, some 
how or other, turn refractory, under such great indul- 
gence ! How siiould w'e then be able to bring them 
back again to our old mode 1 

In answer to your first question, said Mr. F. I be- 
lieve no one disputes the advantages that would arise 
to us, if we were enabled by an increase of our Negroes, 
to cultivate our lands with twice the present quantity 
pf labour, provided those labourers were attached to 
our interest, as well as their own ; by finding that a 
faithful discharge of their duty, gave them a permanent 
and legal title to their proportioned shares of the soil. 
But if, in the course of fifty years^ we should happily 
be overstocked j we could then well afford to let our 

super- 
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supernumeraries emigrate p’ati\s ; and there are island.^ 
enough in the neighbourhood, wh^re kiboiu ers will be 
wanted for two ceuuiries to come. And to your second 
question ; you will recollect that the proposition, in 
the Society’s ininutes, was, that in every manor, 
there should be a court on all occasions, for 

trial of delinquencies of all sorts, and that the refrac- 
tory and criininai coUjj-h^ld, Hoftd’shiit's would forfeit 
tiicir tenements, and their jorivileged rank of villenu 
regardcint, and be red need 'to villcni.s in gn)s,s^ to 
be subject to arbitrary corporal punishments, to be sold, 
and to be shipped olf, at the pleasure of the owner, 
as our Negroes are now. vSo that it does nor appear 
to me, that we run any risk whatever, in making the 
experiment, by giving such copy-hold tenements to all 
our well deserving Negroes; and to all in general, 
when tliey appear to be worthy of that favour. In 
every manor ^ . likewise, the mode of succeswsion of the 
children to the copy-holds of the parents, will be settled 
by laws ; that is, the shares of the men must go to the 
children by their wives in the plantation, or to the next 
of kin by their female relations in the plantation ; for 
no part of the succession must go out of the planta- 
tion, to the issue of any foreign wife; which restriction 
will induce the men to have wives in their owm planta- 
tion. And no Bond- slave must have more than the 
share of half an acre, by the general laws (great merit 
may be rewarded by special indulgence) and in case of 
no such heirs within the plantation, then such tene- 
ments, for lack of heirs, fall in to the plantation land- 
lord, or owner of th^ manor ; to be regranted accord- 
ing to his discretioii!^‘ So that with these and sundry 

otlier 
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other oeconomical laws, such as the copy-hold Bond- 
slaves being bound to find all their own fools, viz. 
hoes, bills, &c. every probable cast to keep their go- 
vernment within just and reasonable bounds, may be 
•provided for. 

r.x. 

No. XVI. 

THE TWELFTH LETTER OF P. X. 

The rev. Mr. remarks, that, under proposed plan. Clergy 

may instruct Slaves in Christianity, without incurring sarcasms 
of sensible Blacks. — Slaves like Epictetus not to be expected, 
iindtr ('»resenl laws. — Negroes copy morals of Whites.-^Great 
proportion of good men in Barhadoes; — -but Laws founded in 
ignorance, and sanctioned by custom, — which reconciles the 
humane to cruelty, — and makes men of learning act like 
savages. — New Negroes generally honest j but soon become 
Thieves and Liars, — the fruit of bad laws and customs. — Under 
good laws. Slaves would be better off than Servants. — Origin 
of the saying Service is no inheritance.” — Villeins regardent 
too precipitately freed. — Hence poor-rate and vagrancy. — Bar^ 
ladoes the Mother-colony, in British' W. Indies, should not be 
the last to reform abuses j — but should imitate Mother ^ country ^ 
and be a h^ht to lighten the Gentiles'' 

^Continualio}i.^ 

A.LLOW me, said the rev. Mr. — — , to observe upon 
what, I think, might be a most happy consequence of 
these regulations ; namely, that we may then, confi- 
dently and efficaciously, undertake to instruct Negro- 
slaves in the Christian religion, by the institutes of the 
Catechism, without incurring the sarcastic retort, as 
given by the old Negro Christian at the college,' who 
said, “ He could never repeat hji duly towards his 
neighbour, when he j|iougbt of vihite man.” For, 

though 
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though such a Slave as Epictetus could have said 
that part of our Catechism with divine sincerity, not- 
withstanding he served a most unfeeling master, and 
under the most profligate government that ever ex- 
isted ; nevertheless, under our present Negro-laws, 
we are not to expect to find such hnninarics among 
our Barbadian Slaves : who, for want of boohdearn- 
can only copy their morals from the practices of 
their white superiors ! This indeed alludes to a 
subject very delicate to touch upon ; but, as a moral 
PHYSICIAN, my professional duly calls upon me to 
explain myself. 

I hope, I am justified in saying, that in this com- 
munity, we have a great majority of good men, who 
would not deliberately, or knowingly, commit or coun- 
tenance the commission of iniquitous actions \ al- 
though such iniquities are daily practised, under the 
cover of laws, seemingly founded in ignorance, and 
sanctioned by the authority of uncontrouled custom ! 
But if such things are ! — to what cause can our ac- 
quiescence be attributed ? Shall we say, that habit 
is capable of reconciling, in some degree, the greatest 
contrarieties ; and that the mixture of good and evil, 
like that of acid and alkali, after a short conten- 
tious fermentation, subsides and becomes finally a 
vapid and nauseous neutral ? "i'hat generous minds, 
corrupted by evil examples, may forget their honesty, 
that our humanity by habitude of feeling unlimited 
pqwer over and among Slaves, becomes reconciled to 
cruelty and oppression ; and that men, even of learned 
education, under s|ich habitudes, may come by degrees 
to act like stupid and illiterate^vages ? Is it not no- 
torious, 
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torious, that newly imported Africans, under twenty 
years old, come here generally honest, faithful, and 
lovers of truth ? But before they are seven years in the 
feland, is it not twenty to one that they will be thieves, 
/deceitful, and incorrigible liars ? Can this change of 
principle be imputed to any other causes than to the 
influence of injudicious laws, and of customs resulting 
from this ill-assortcd mixture of unbounded freedom 
oil one side, and unprotected Slavery on the other ? 

Where humane and equitable laws prevail, Slave 
and Servant will be almOvSt synonymous terms, di- 
stinguishable only by the annexed conditions of /mi- 
pornrij or perpetual ; under which conditions, the last 
would often be the most happy. For now, in England^ 
the temporary servants lament proverbially that service 
is no inheritance ; which proverb probably took its rise 
from the time when the enfranchised Bond-slaves had 
begun to feel themselves poor freemen^ after the alien- 
ation of their copyhold icnemeiUs. And here, by the 
way, we may observe, that as much as we commend 
the policy and humanity of our ancestors, in the insti- 
tution of copyhold Bond-servants, we cannot avoid 
remarking their improvidence by being too precipitate 
in the enfranchisement of villeins reoardent, 
and in permitting, for a trifling Jine^ the alienation of 
their copyholds^ to wealthy or independent freemen ; 
the evil consequence of which, by the increase of 
poverty and idleness, is felt at this day in the enormous 
burden of the poor’s rates, and the increase of worthless 
vagrants all over the kingdom. 

But to return to w'hat more immediately concerns 
ourselves : Barba doe^, without dispute, the Mother 

of 
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of all these British colonies in the West ; let us not be 
the last among them to reform, what is now become 
so obnoxious to the feelings of our Mother country ; 
let us thureiore, without farther delay, follow the steps 
of our Saxon ancestors, and be a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, to the honour of the country we are 
sprung front ! This is, and shall be, my repeated ex- 
hortation. 

This conclusion of the rev. gentleman met the 
hearty concurrence of all the company ; the conversa- 
tion took another turn, and we departed. I am, &c. 

P. X. 


No. XVII, 

A POSTSCRIPT TO THE LETTER^ OF P. X. 

IVojJosed plan now executing on a capital plantation in Barbadoes. 
— //.'> completion rerjuires legal authority. — By-laws : 1st. Day’s 
woi'k to br ten hours, — 2cl. Labourer to be paid fur every hour 
beyond ten. and to forfeit for every hour under ten. — 3d Wages 
of the hrst gang a bit, or Qd. sterl. a clay 5 of second, sterL 
— 4th. Laboiuer sick, or workir'g for himself, to have no wages. 

^ — 5th. Labourer forfeits two days’ M^ages, for every day’s cause- 
less absence from plantation. — O'lh. Watchmen to have wages, 
and to pay for what is stolen. — /th. On entering first and second 
gangs, proi)rietor finds hoe, but the labourer ever after. — 8th. 
Book-keeper to give out valuable tools, to be >-etnrned or paid 
for. — pth. Holers', &:c. to have dram or money at option.-— 
10th. Work to be reduced to task work. — 1 1th. Proprietor to 
provide sick-house, with apartments foi sexes, and the be.st me- 
dicines. — I2th. Otfences, disputes, &c. to be settled, as hereto- 
fore, by 'Negro-court. 

The mode of governing Negro-labourers, according 
p the plan proposed by Mr. ^ in the foregoing let- 
ters. 
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ters, i.s now carrying into execution on a capital planta* 
tion, as far as it can be done at present; but to make 
it complete in all its parts, requires some higher legal 
or legislative authority, than merely the good intentions 
of the proprietor. The following is a copy of local 
LAWS, as entered in the Court-roll of the tenants and 
tenements, in the proposed manor of W. situated and 
being in the parishes of X. Y. and Z in the colony 
of Barbadocs, 1789. 

1st, A day’s work must be ten hours actual w'ork ; 
that is, six hours before dinner, and four hours after 
noon. 

2d. When a labourer works more thaH ten hours 
for the proprietor, he or she will be allowed a tenth 
part more of the daily w^ages, for every hour he or 
she shall wJlk over and above ten hours, when so re- 
quired, whether by day or by night. And every 
labourer must forfeit a tenth part of their daily wages, 
for every hour they are absent or deficient in their 
day's work. 

9d. Wages of a first gang labourer, for a day of ten 
hours, one bit f , or thirty farthings [^sixpence sterL] : 
wages of a second gang labourerj for the same time, 
tw^o-thirds of a bit, or twenty farthings. 

4th. If a labourer, male or female, is absent from 

* Meaning no doubt the parishes of St. John, St. Philip and 
St. George, in which Mr. Steele’s three plantations were situated. 
~W. D. 

f When Mr, Steele wrote, a bit would purchase from 3 or 4 
TO 14 or 1() pints of corn ; very sufficient pay, in addition to the 
profits ot' the lots of land mentioned at page J 2G above. But corn 
itself would no doubt be a better standard of wages than money, 
~W. D. 


the 
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rhe work by sickness, or when working by permission 
in their own ground, as part of the stipulated number 
of days allowed them for that purpose, they will be 
allowed no wages during such absence. 

.'jth. But if any labourer or labourers arc absent 
from the plantation work, and cannot prove by good 
evidence, that they were nevertheless in the plantation 
(as mentioned in No. 4. ) such absentee shall be fined 
in the value of two days’ wages, for each and every 
working day of such absence out of the plantation. 

(ith. Watchmen who are employed as such, without 
other labour, shall be allowed the price of a day’s 
labour, foi^very 24 hours of watching, or of six days’ 
labour for a whole week ; but they must be strictly 
accountable, and must pay for any plundering or tres- 
pass committed upon the charge under their care, ac- 
cording to a fair estimate of such damage. 

7th. When a young person first enters into the se- 
cond gang, the proprietor will furnish each such person 
with a proper hoc ; but ever after, while they continue 
in that gang, they must provide those tools at their 
own cost. 

But when a second gang labourer enters the first 
gang, the proprietor will make such labourer a gift 
of a first gang hoe ; and ever after, said first gang 
labourers must provide such tools at their own cxpence. 

Sth. Other tools, such as bills, picks, crows, &c. 
will be given out, day by day, as occasion may require, 
and must be carefully returned to the store-keeper or 
book-keeper ; or paid for by the person or persons who 
fail to return them. 

9th. When labourers are holing for canes, or basket- 

carriers 
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carriers are moulding penns, or carrying out dung to 
cane-holes, they shall be allowed the usual dram and 
molasses, or the equivalent in money, hom the plan- 
tation, at their option. 

10th. All sorts of work are, by observation and esti- 
mation, to be reduced to equitable task-work. 

1 Itih. An ample sick-house, or infirmary, with se- 
parate apartments for the sexes, with medicines froth 
Apothecaries’ Hall, and medical attendance, are, to be 
provided at the charge of the proprietor. 

12th. All delinquencies, offences, disorderly beha- 
viour, disobedience of proprietors’, or of Ms officers’ 
legal orders ; disputes or injuries between tre Negroes, 
among themselves, and crimes of any sort not specified 
in the foregoing laws, will be inquired into, adjudged, 
sentenced, and executed, as heretofore, by the Negro- 
court ; either by pecuniary fines, or by corporal punish- 
ment, or by banishment and forfeiture of delinquent’s 
tenements. 

Time and experience may render it necessary 
to improve these few laws, by additions or amendments. 


No. xviir. 
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No. XVIII. 

QUERIES FROM IlIS EXCELLENCY GOVfiRNOR PARRY 

ANSWKllED BY 

[JOSHUA STEELE, Esa.] 

A PLANTER OF 1068 ACRES IN THE PARISHES OF 
ST, JOHNj ST. PHILIP AND ST. GEORGE, IN THE 
ISLAND OF BARBADOES, 

FROM PAPERS^ RECEIVED SINCE THE DATE OP 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR TRADE 

[commo||y called the Privy Council’s Report]] 

* This little collection of pieces of evidence having been printed 
above three months after the Privy Coiincirs Report, in a very thin 
folio of only thirteen sheets, has, 1 believe, gone long ago, ad 
vicum vendentcm thus et odores. I do not know that it has ever 
been noticed, or quoted by any one but myself j under the name 
of the Supplement to the Privy Council’s Report. And thus tlic 
evidence of Mr. vStcele, though far more full, close and explicit 
than any on the W. Indian Slave-system, has been almost entirely 
overlooked. It is the more valuable, as having come from a gen- 
tleman W'ho was the only witness, except the rev. Mr, Ramsay, 
who had previously studied the subject, for many years, in the IK 
Indies, with a view to submit to Government, or to the Public, the 
result of his observations and inquiries. 1‘bat Mr. Steele was the 
author, appears, among other proofs, from its being said in the last 
answer but one, that the plantation mentioned by lagon (Hist, 
of Barbadoes, p. 22) now makes part of the land in possessiou 
of this respondent.” That plantation formerly belonged to Gov. 
Kendal, and still bears his name. It was for above forty years iu 
the possession of Mr. Steele > and from it he dates his letter to me. 
— The insertion of his very valuable evidence, will not only con- 
tribute to its preservation j but will complete a collection of all 
his papers on the West Indian Slavery, as far as they are known 
to me. — W. D. 

ON 
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ON THE SUBJECT OF THE TRADE TO AFRICA, AND 
PARTICUIARLY THE TRADE IN SLAVES. 

(Ordered to be printed, 24th JuRe 1789.) 

FIRST SET OF QUERIES. 

# 

Master’s power undefined by Law, unlimited in Prac.ticc,*— sup- 
poited by colonial statutes repugnant to Laws of England*— 
Negroes have no legal ptotection 5 because their evidence not 
taken against Whites, — arbitral ily corrected by Masters, Over- 
seers, and Underlings, — corrected by Magistrates, as far as thirty- 
nine lashes, — tiicd for capital crimes, by two justices, and three 
freeholders. — Contemptible penalties for Mur^lering them al- 
w'ays evaded. — Minders and cruelties often committed on them; 
—but respondent never knew^ punishment follow. — No Law 
for feeding Slaves ; but some allow them food and Jand,— • 
others, part of their time. — They are snfBciently lodged. — The 
Law for clothing them ill obseued. — Feeding and clothing 
a Slave, about 51. ld.y. curr. or 4/. is. 5cL sterl. a year. — Holing 
per acre, double the price of day-labour.— Slaves have Sunday, 
and occasionally Sat. afternoon, to work on their bits of Jand* — 
Laws deny iheni instruction,— three Laws prohibit their hear- 
ing Quakers. — Negroes not subject to peculiar diseases, — Diet 
too generally vegetable for labourers — too little salt and fish 
(often bad) cau«ie worms and dirt^eating.— Law recites that 
some Slaves are ill fed, — ordains, after a criminal Slavq is 
hanged, an inquiry whether he was properly fed ! — Both Whites 
and Blacks apt to drink too much rum. — Interest in some, Ope- 
rates as humanity in others. — Doctors paid 5s. curr. or Jd. 
sterl. a year, per Negro. — Some Planters import the best nsedi- 
qjnes,— Slaves past labour often turned adrift. — Negroes live |i» 
long as Whites. — Instances of their longevity — Climate salu^ 
brioLis. — Ncgresse.s generally decent in contubernal connections^ 
— not men : they imitate White servants, — whose lascivk)U 8 - 
hess, with severity, bad fare, &c. impede natural increase.— 
Domestic Slaves, and Field-slavesof Overseere, Ten-acre-men, 
generally prolific ; — but not Field-slaves on estates 
Absentees, and why. — Instances of decrease, — ^and of increase, 

by 
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fejr taktinf from White servants* ftra—Hence produce 

tripled — Baptism of Nqgisoes discouraged,— Barbadocs College 
yvsLs very beneficial j bat has been long suspended,— Its estate 
very valuable^^No Missionaries sent to Barbadoes,t*^Beforc 
Negroes can be instructed, bad Laws must be abrogated 5 for 
they imitate base Whites. — Some Negroes, both Free and Slaves, 
are Christians, and many of great probity, — ^believe in God, and 
Future State. — Iniquiious Laws destioy their morals. — propor- 
tion of sexes. — Prices of men and women. — Hurricanes have 
fertilized soil. — New Negroes of little use, till 2, 3 or more 
years* seasoning. — As Negroes have decreased, so have crops, — 
Barbadoes chiefly produces Sugar, Cotton, and Provisions. — 
Mode of cultivating Canes and Cotton.— Crops from thiee thou- 
tsand to nine hundred i {3 Sugar per acre. — On eighty acres, the 
first may clean3 200/ curr. or 2285/. 145 3d sterl.the second will 
Jose.— Holing, for 7 or 8 months yearly, very laborious, — also 
dunging, under the whip, — subject them to diseases. — In crop, 
mo4|iabour, but more food. — ^W. Indies might be cultivated by 
Negroes, gradually freed and paid wages j — also by Whites, not 
spoiled by supremacy over Blacks, nor by debauchery, — Cotton 
wants hardly one*8ixth of the labour for Canes, — wants little 
\ manure— may be dunged with wheel-barrow, which could not 
go over cane-holes. — ^Oxen used for manure and' draught, — also, 
iiorscs, but seldom now, for want of American grain. — Cattle* 
labour might be extended, — would much abridge human la- 
bour, — but men bigoted to old customs — Planting Canes with 
plongh, would save from 43 to 505. sterl. per acre for hand- 
would weed better than hand-hoe.— 
I>tmg might then be put out wnth wheel-barrow,— and not on 

®ftves* heads, — which they justly abhor, as causing ruptures. 

* 

1. What is the legal 'power which Masters 
have over their Slaves in Barbadoes ? — Answer 1 . The 
general power which a Master exercises, and permits 
to b£ exercised over his Slaves, is rather by implica- 
rijon (from Slaves being bought as chattels, in the same 
tMuiaef 4s horses, or other beasts) than by any positive 
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law defining what the power of a master shall be, in 
this island ; bul; by practice it appears to be unlimited, 
and that practice is supported indirectly by statutes 
made in the colony, repugnant to the laws of England. 
— And first, by stat. No. 82, clause 19th. “If any 
Slave, under punishment by his Master, or his order, 
shall sufter in life or member, no person shall be liable 
to any fine for the same.” Hereby an unlimited 
power of maiming or killing is frequently exercised by 
white servants, who are always understood * as acting 
under orders. 

Q. 2. What is the protection granted by law to 
Slaves in Barbadocs ? — A. 2. Effectually none; for in 
stat. No. 148, intituled, “An Act to keep inviolate 
and preserve the freedom of Elections,” claule 8th 
seems t@ step a little out of its way to declare that “no 
person whatsoever shall be admitted an evidence, in 
any case whatsoever, whose original extraction shall be 
proved to have been from a Negro, except only on the 
trial of Negroes, or other Slaves whereby the Slave 
is not only unprotected from the injuries he may suffer 
from his master, or the white seivants under his 
master, but is also exposed to all cruelties, frauds, 
robbery, or murder, which he may . suffer from jtpy 
othc^ white ruffian, who commits the crime only in tike 
prince of Negroes, or their descendants, when |||kere 
is no white evidence in' sight; Negroes or their desc^ 
dants, whether Jice or Simvs, being evidence in no 
case whatsoever, against white men. ,, 

* That is, “ understood ” by the wliite servants themseUts, inr 
according to their construction of the law. See pages 49 and 80 > 
foregojpg — W. D. ' „ji ; . 

Q. 3. For 
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Q, 3. For what offences are they subject to their 
master’s correction ; for what are they amenable to the 
established jurisdiction of tfie island ; and in what 
maimer are they tried ? — A. 3. Liable to their master^s 
coiTection, for every thing for which the master, or the 
overseer, or inferior white servants, as his representa- 
tives^ may think proper to punish them ; and for all 
offences against any white person, who lays his com- 
plaint before a magistrate, against which accusation 
(whether true or false) the Slave, without w^hite evi- 
dence, can make no defence, the magistrate, at his 
discretion, can order him thiity-nine lashes by^ the 
constable, with a heavy ihong-whip, wi}ich is more 
than sufficient, in many constitutions, to wsend him out 
of the world with 'blocked jaw ^ a convulsion commonly 
excited by great pain, in this xlimatc. — For theft, 
murder, or wounding, if Slaves are publicly accused, 
they are tried by stat. 82, clause 12th, viz. When 
any heinous crimes, as murder, burglary, rape, burn- 
ing of houses or canes, and stealing, wdlfully killing or 
maiming of cattle, of or above the value of twelve 
pence, or the like, is committed or attempted by a 
Skve> the criminal being apprehended, or brought 
before a justice, shall be sent to gaol, or security taken 
for his forth-coming ^ and such justice shall, as soon 
as ctSmvenienrly rne.y be, join with him the next jus- 
tice, and they duill, by their precept, summon three 
able freeholders, nearest the place where the fact 
was committed j and these five persons shall hear and 
examine all evidence, &c. the freeholders being first 
sworn by the justices ; and if upon proof, or violent 
circumstances, they find the Slave guilty, they shall 
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give sentence of death ; and the said justices shall 
forthwith yfby their warrant, cause execution to be done 
upon such Slave, by som^ Negro to be pressed for that 
purpose by any constable.’* 

'Q* 4. To what penalties are tht'ir masters, or those 
who act under them, subject, if they transgress the 
laws made for the protection of Negro-slaves, or in any 
respect exercise acts of cruelty towards them ; and 
to what court are they, in such cases, amenable ? — ‘ 
A. 4. The latter part of clause If.Mh, in stat. S2, above 
quoted, says, “ But if any man shall wantonly or cruelly 
kill his own Slave, he shall pay into the treasury fifteen 
pounds, [sterling] &c, recoverable in any court of 
record,” But these contemptible penaltie^re, in all 
cases, evaded by the law which makes Negroes Evi- 
dence in no case whatsoever, against any white person 
whatsoever.” Murders, and other cruelties, are fre- 
quently committed on Negroes or Mulattoes ; but no 
prosecution on that account has been heard of, during 
eight years of the residence of this respondent. 

Q, 5. Are Negro-slaves fed at their master’s ex- 
pence, or by their own labour ; and, when fed by their 
masters, with what are they fed, and in what quanti- 
ties ? — A, 5. There is no law in Barbadoes directing 
a master to feed his Slave, and consequently no law 
directing how and with what species, or In what quan- 
tity, they shall be allowed ; nor is there any law to 
compel or direct any allowance of land to the Slave, 
or any time legally reserved for the Slave to cultivate 
a bit of land, if such land were allowed him; but it i$, 
however, customary in almost all plantations, to allow 
vegetable food, such as Guin^ or Jndian 

corn, 



com, from six to twelve pints per w’eek, sometimes; 
yams, eddoes, pigeon-peas, p|antains, &c. affdnhceeor 
four times in the year, some salt fish or herrings, at 
the will of the master ; and also customary to allow 
them Sundays, Christmas, and Good Friday, and a day 
after each of the three great festivals, Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsunday ; at which times they may cultivate 
such bits of ground as most masters of plantation®, at 
their' pleasure, allow them, for and towards their main- 
tenance ; but as these allowances are neither sanctioned 
by positive laws, nor enforced by general custom, so it 
happens, that many proprietors of Slaves, some with 
land, and some without an acre, neither feed, nor 
clothe, nor allow them any thing, except a portion of 
their time, to help themselves as they can, either by 
plunder, or by working on Sundays and holidays, for 
any one that will pay them ; though in plantations, 
and especially in the larger ones, it is usual to allow 
each adult Negro a bit of ground, from four to ten 
perches each, arid sometimes up to a quarter of an acre; 
but such generosity is rare, except in the larger plan- 
tations that are understocked with Slaves, and where 
the ^ood sense of a resident owner directs his humanity. 

Q. 6. Are they clothed, lodged, and secured against 
the . inclemencies of the seasons ? — State the law and 
the practice. — 6. There is no law for lodging 
them ; but by voluntary custom, the masters generally 
allow them to build little cottages for that purpose,and 
gi^e'them some assistance with materials; eo that. 
Upon the whole, they are sufficiently lodged in planta- 
tions. In-^stat. No. 82, clause 6th, it is declared 
“ That all Slaves shall have clotfifes once a yeaf, that 
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is^ drawers and caps for the men, and petticoats and 
caps for thfe women, upon pain of forfeiting five shil- 
lings for each Slave not clothed, one- third to the infor- 
mer and the remainder to the poor of the parish/’ 
But it is notorious that many small planters, and Slave 
owners, without land, as well as some greater proprie- 
tors, seldom, and some never, give their Slaves any 
clothing; while, for the most part, in the greater plan- 
tations, they are regularly clothed (three or four times 
more in value than as prescribed by the law) yet by the 
operation of the disqualifying clause, in the election 
statute above cited, in Ans. 2, no Slave can convict 
his master, or the overseer, of this oflence, or of any 
other; and, without the evidence of the Slave, no other 
person can prove the negative, namely, that the master 
did not clothe him, or allow liim some equivalent for 
that purpose. 

Q. 7. What Is the annual expence of the mainte- 
nance of a Negro man, woman, and child, at difl'erent 
ages respectively ? Have they any portions of land 
assigned to them for the foregoing purpose? — State the 
law and the practice. — y/, 7- Without going into a 
tedious minutciiers in distinguishing ages and sizes, we 
hope it may be sufficient to answer this quci y, by say- 
ing that tfie feeding and clothing, &c. of Negroes, at 
an average, men, womcn^ and children, cannot be less 
(to a proprietor who docs properly and aeconomically 
feed, clothe, aiul allow medicimil care and assistance 
when they want it) than three pence three farthings a 
head per day, or about five pounds fourteen shillings 
[4/. is. 5d. sterl.J per annum; but it is iiotc^ous, from 
coiufnbn fame, as aforesaid, that many proprietors do 

not 
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not give them any certain or regular and sufficient 
allowance of food and clothing j but they are usually 
allowed some small portions of land. (Sec Answer 5.) 

Q. 8, Are many Negroes usually let out to hire ; in 
what numbers, and on what conditions ? — ^</. 8. Many 
people who have little or no land, and yet arc possessed 
o^,a number of Slaves, more than their land can em- 
ploy or maintain, most usually hire out their gangs to 
hole land for canes, in plantations understocked with 
Slaves, at a price which, by the general decrease of 
Slaves in sugar plantations, is more than double the 
ordinary price of day-labour. For the usual price by 
the day, is from seven pence half-penny to ten pence, 
[^curr.] with the ordinary allowance of food, i, e. from 
a pint and a half to two pints of corn, computed at 
a penny per pint, and sometimes (according to their 
work) a dram with melasses, which makes the aveAge 
hire in money and in food, amount to from eleven 
pence to thirteen pence half-penny per day. But a 
number of Slaves, at a medium between twenty-five 
and thirty-two Negroes, that is, twenty-eight and a 
half Negroes, are fully sufficient to hole for an acre of 
canes in one day, at a medium of 4:} feet square, or 
about 2,41 1 -rV holes per statute acre; consequently 
the Negroes hired to hole at sixty shillings [42s. 
10|r/. stcrl. j per acre, earn for their owner [2 s l^d, 
curr. each, or] more than double the medium price of 
day-labour, including the douceur of a dram of rum,, 
and melasses every day, worth about three halfpence 
more than the raedium. 

Q. 0. Arc any d.ays, or hours in days, set apart in 
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which the Slaves may labour for tneuiselves ?— *State 
the law and, the practice. — 9. The law is silept on 
this head,-} but the labouring plantation Slaves are cus- 
tomarily indulged to dispose of themselves on Sun- 
days, or a great part of Sunday, provided they be not 
stationed as watchmen, or are cattle-keepers j and in 
planting time, they arc occasionally indulged with Sa- 
turday afternoon to plant their own bit of ground. 
But as the laws arc very peremptory in preventing 
th^n from being perverted, by being instructed iu 
moral or religious duties, since there are no less than 
three statutes (No. C4, G9, and 7l) to prevent their 
going to Quaker’s meetings, or hearing their dis- 
courses; and, as these laws continue in force, therefore 
they can legally do nothing else on Sundays, but either 
to sleep or to work ; their playing and dancing on Sun- 
day! being equally forbidden. 

Note upon the several Answers y 5, G, 9- — Rarbadoes 

stat. No. 8'i, clause 15, piovicles that, aft;er a Negro slave is banged 
for any crinie^ the sum of 25/. [sierl.] and no more, shall bejevied 
on the coiintiy, to pay the damages to the person robb(^d by such 
Negro, and the overplus, if any be, to the owner of the Slave so 
executed : and clause Kxh recites: Rut in regard tifcre are sotnie 
mast and owners of Negroes, who do not make sufficient con- 
.science of providing what is necessary f/r their Negroes and other 
Slaves, or allowing them time to plant or j)rovide for tlicmseIves,for 
which cause such Negroes are necessitated to commit crimes contrarj^ 
to this law, that therefore such owners whose neglect of their Slated 
make them in some measure guilty of their crimes, may not 
fpuntepanced therein at the charge of the public,’* enacted, kc. to 
inquire if such Slave was piopeily provided with necessaries, ^c. 
if t) 0 t, to pay no part of the 2.5/. to the owner, tkc. 

It is worthy of observation, that this in juiry is not to be ffiade, 
till after the Slave is hanged. i 

Q. "iO,; Have 
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Q. 10. Have they any portions of land assigned 
them for the foregoing purpose ? — A. 10. There is no 
law fof this purpose ; but the practice in most planta- 
tions is as stated in Answer No. 5. 

Q, J I . Are they subject to any peculiar diseases to 
which white inhabitants, or free Negroes, are not sub- 
ject ? and if they are so subject, assign the cause. — 
A* ll. It is not observed that the Slaves are subject to 
any peculiar disease, to which, under the like circum- 
stances of poverty and oppression, or of dissoluteness 
and intemperance, white people, and free Negroes and 
Mulattoes, are not equally subject. Their diet, too 
generally vegetable for labouring Slaves, with too 
scanty an allowance of salt, and only casually relieved 
by ordinary salt-fish, or perhaps half putrid herrings 
(since the loss of the American trade) prones all chil- 
dren to breed worm’s, and thence to become dirt-eaters^ 
even up to manhood, or to generate scorbutic and le- 
prous disorders. Among adult people (both white 
and black, free or Slaves) the too frequent use of 
rum subjects them equally to jaundice, dropry, and 
death. 

Q. 1 2. What care is taken of them in sickness ? 
Are there any laws or regulations for that purpose ? — 
A. 12. In some owners, their interest in preserving the 
of such Slaves as are profitable, operates to the 
same end as humanity does in others; and though 
there is no law to direct or enforce the care qf the 
sick, it is the general practice in plantations to give a 
standing salary (as far as five shillirigs [about SS Sn id, 
sterl.]]a j 3 iead per Negro) to some medical person, apo- 
theca^i*y,fbr practitioner, to supply medicines and jattend- 
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anceannually. Arid someothers, perhapi more provident, 
give a salary for daily attendance, and import al: thdr 
own charge, an assortment of all the necessary medicines 
from Apothecaries’ Hall, to prevent Negroes being lost 
from want of the best or more expensive remedies. 

Q. 1 3. What provision is made for them when old or 
disabled; and are their masters obliged, in such cases, to 
maintain tliem ? — 13. It has been set forth, in An- 
swers No. 5 and 8, that some people have Negroes 
without land to maintain them, depending on thdr 
being hired to work in plantations that are under- 
stocked, or to persons who will maintain them. We 
must here observe, that in such cases, it too frequently 
happens, when the Slaves of such people are past their 
labour, they are abandoned by their owners, both to 
want and to disease, without relief or remedy ; as the 
law affords none or if it did, while the Negro is no 
evidence, in any case whatsoever, against white persons, 
such a law would be nugatory. 

Q, 14. What is the general period of their lives; 
is it of equal duration with that of the white inhabi- 
tants or free Negroes I —A, 14. Under similar circum- 
stances and equal treatment, we are of opinion that 
the general period of their lives is at least of equal 
duration with that of the w^hitc inhabitants or free 
Negroes. — In the plantation where this Ans. is written, 
there arc now living in different families, three and 
some four generations, up to 70, 80, and 90 year^ 
old, and upw'ards. The oldest, a Mulatto of ninety- 
seven years old, born in the first year of Governor 

^ But see F. C. Report, p, S-IS,, in Appendix, marked 
page J54, 
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iCeridal’s governtiient, is still ln the enjoyment of his 
memory, and all his faculties. A Negro in a conti- 
guous plantation, was a watchman there eighty years 
past, and is still an able man ; and though there are 
of these different generations, the several gradations 
of men, women, old, middle-aged, youths, and infants, 
nevertheless by hard usage, w’e have evidence that .50 
per cent, of the stock has been sunk in the course of 
forty years, preceding the year 1784. And, although 
the climate is remarkably salutary, both to black and 
white, under equal treatment, the probability seems 
to be, that it should be more suitable to black labourers 
in general ; and yet white labourers arc found to bear 
the hardest labour that is necessary, without any incon- 
venience, until they destroy their constitutions by ex- 
cesses of rum -drinking and vencry. 

Q. 1 5. What is fhe practice respecting the marriage 
of Negro slaves, and what are the regulations concern- 
ing it ? — yf. ],5. There are no regulations, but such as 
theyinake according to their own customs. Their 
cbntubernal connections are unlimited as to number 
and local situations, formed and broken off again at 
pleasure; but the first wife, if still in friendship and 
confidence of the husband, continues to govern the 
household, though his appetite may be shared to one, 
tw6, or three more. 

The women however have, in general, a sense of 
decency and decorum in their fidelity, under this volun- 
tary connection. The men have none ; they follow 
the examples of the w'hite servants, who are their im- 
mediate^d vi.sible masters. To their loose amours 
piany pfxhem are sacrificed. Both sexes are frequently 
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A'irelling all g<^ to or returhing frotf #i§i* 
stant e^tinectioiijln order, \^tHout steep, to ’bc'fc' du€ 
time td go tHrougfa^ hard day’s labour, after th‘diriidc- 
turnal adventures. ; ' 

Q. 1 6. Can any cause be assigned which impedes 
the natural increase of Negro slayes ? — A. 1 6. The 
answer to the foregoing query points out one leading 
cause ; the lascivious abuse of authority in white ser- 
vants, over the immature and unprotected females, is 
another; and after these, severe punishments, hard fare 
as to diet, clothing, and want of due care when sick, 
are the most probable causes of that impediment. 

Q. 1 7. Are many children born of Negro s^es ; 
and in what proportion are they reared ? — A. 17. The 
female Slaves brought up as House-negroes are gene- 
rally very productive, and so also are those brought up 
to work in the field, when they are the property of 
overseers, of militia-tenants, or of small freeholders of 
ten acres, or under. But in plantations belonging to 
Absentees, while the Overseer’s Negroes, employlfcd on 
hire in the same plantation (though for the most part 
in and about the business of the hou'-'c ) arc gcne;^lly 
increasing, those of the Absent Owner, being all turned 
into the field to woik, are most generally decreasing j 
and that rather by real or imaginary ill usage, than bf 
a fair proportion of hard labour. For whether the 
Overseers are evidently partial to their own Slaves or 
not, the riantatio.n Slaves most commonly are jealoili 
on that account ; and under that opinion, are subject 
to pine away and die. The proportion of childrim 
born on a plantation, and in what proportion reared^ 
'may be gathered fioin the following fuels. two 
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l|ere,j||Iow^d to bring on a few o( their own Negroes 
f<^r|iirg;jj on ,the specious pretence of |naking the work 
easier to the Plantation Slaves. In forty years, under 
pis mode of management, the plantation stock had 
d^eased by one half, while the overseers* gangs were 
increased by births, sufficient to stock little estates for 
themselves. — On a plantation of 288 Slaves, in 
June 1780, namely, 90 men, 82 women, 56 
boys, and 60 girls, by the exertions of an able and 
honest manager, there were only 15 births, and no 
less than 57 deaths, in three years and three months. 
An alteration was made in the mode of Governing the 
Slaves : the Whips were taken from all the White Ser- 
vants, all arbitrary punishments were abolished, and all 
offences were tried, and sentence passed, by a Negro 
court. In four years and three months, under this 
change of government, there were 44 births, and only 
41 deaths, of which fen deaths were of superannuated 
Qiea‘|9Jid women, and past labour, some above 80 years 
old. But, in the same interval, the annual neat clear- 
aSM of the estate was above three limes more than it 
had been for ten years before. 

, Q. 18. Are the children of Negroes subject to any 
diseases to which the children of white inhabitants or 
free Negroes are not equally subject ? And if they are, 
to what causes is it to be imputed ? — 1 8. It does 
IMJt appear that the children of Slaves arc exposed to 
spy diseases different from those of free Negroes, ex- 
cept what may arise from less care, or worse food, in 
plantations whi’re the government is bad ; and as to 
suchi^4)rders as yaws and leprosy, suspected to be 
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hereditary in Negroes, it requires more observation 
and experience than we have to decide, whether the 
white people are exempt from the same diseases or not* 
Q. 19. Are Negroes or their children in general 
baptized ? — ^1, 19. In genera! they are not ; some few, 
and very few are ; but the practice of it is generally 
discouraged by the white people, for which we could 
never hear a candid or intelligible reason, 

Q. 20. What religious institutions are there for their 
benefit in each of the islands ? — ^4, 20. 'fhere does 
not appear to be any in Barbadoes. It lias been z 
vulgar opinion, that the fine estate annexed to Cod- 
dringten College, in tliis Island, intrusted to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, had been committed 
to that venerable Body for some religious or good pur- 
pose, applicable to these islands ; and, some years ago, 
there was a seminary for tlie education of youth in 
grammatical and mathematical learning, established 
there, and supported by the estate, which is a very 
valuable one ; and much benefit to the then risihg ge- 
neration was derived from it. But it has been for many 
years suspended ; a great loss to the youth of 
British Caribbee Islands. ' 

Q. 21. Are any Missionaries sent from England for 
their instruction, and what has been their success ? If 
unsuccessful, to v*hat cause is it to be attributed ? — 
^.21. Wc know of no Missionaries having been sent 
here fiom England, unless the masters and teachers 
the late College, and the Catechist (the only one whoite 
appointment is said to be still continued there) w^re 
intended to be considered as Missionaries. But before 
any kind of religious or moral education can be ^^ered 
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to the NegroeSj to any effectual good end, those im- 
and impolitic laws of this colony, which give a 
legal cover and encouragement to the molt atrocious 
crinies that white people may commit, must be abro- 
gated ; for the Negroes, observing the immoral lives 
and actions of the white people, think iliey have a na- 
tural right to imitate their baseness, and to retaliate by 
all that lying and stealing can enable them to do. 

Q. 22. Are the missionaries more successful in the 
instruction and conversion cf the free Negroes than in 
the instruction and conversion of the Slaves ; and to 
what causes is any difference in this respect to be im- 
puted ? — 22. No missionaries of the Church of 
England having been here, what can be said of their 
success ? There are however some Negroes, both 
Slaves and fre<^ who are Christians, and many of great 
truth and probiiy ; but they owe their instruction to 
the humanity of their particular owners, and not to 
any professed loissionaries. There are also many 
Negroes, who, from the lights of nature, are honest 
aud of moral principles and practices, who bedieve in a 
Supreme Being, in the sarvivance of their spiritual part, 
and In the expectation of future rewards and punish- 
ments. The universality of these three points of faith 
are demonstrated by their funeral rites, and their 
anniversary celebrations of them to departed friends. 
The reason why there are not more Negroes, either 
Slaves or free*^, of good principles, arises from the im-. 
niorality, iniquity, and inhumanity of the laws^ as no- 
ticed in the foregoing answer, (Ans. 21.) 

Q. 23. With respect to Negro-slaves and free 
Negrojfi}^, what is the proportion betw^een males and 

females? 
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females ? — A. 23. We have no accurate account of 
the numbers and proportions of the sexes among ( he 
free NegrodI : in plantation Slaves we are accurate- 
The following numbers and proportions are taken from 
two plantations only divided by a gully, and between 
them the males and females are nearly balanced, as 
appears from the following account : 

On the two plantations the whole number is 346 ; 
on one of which, the proportion of males and 
feinaics of all ages^oid and young taken together, Mai. Fern, 

are - 1 17 133 

On the other . - . . - 54 42 

171 175 

Proportion exactly * - • - 57 to 58 

But there are about ten women in these lyo plantations, 
grandmothers and great grandmothers^iwho have been 
many years pcist child-bearing ; and not three of the 
men past the sen-se of a young wife. 

Q. 24. What is the average value of a country-^born 
Negro man and woman, and what the average value of 
an imported man and woman ? — ^4. 24. The average 
value of the Afiicaii born man and w^oman lately im* ; 
ported, has been within this year above 50/. [curr.] and 
the island-born man and woman above 90/. — We say 
above 50/. and above 90/. because w^e have not iiifor- 
matiou full enough to make an accurate average. 

Q. 25. Has tiiC produce of each of llH islands 
creased proportion to the increased number of 
gro-slaves ; and, If it has not so increased, what reason 
is to be assigned for it ? — aL 25. We in Barbadoes Cijix 
only say tjvat a happy change iu our seasons, sinoe the 

frequency 
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frequency of hurricanes between the tropics, has made 
the land more productive; but the “small number of 
imported African Slaves recently brou^nt here and 
^(ttained on plantations, can have no immediate influence 
on our crops, till they are gradually (in two, or three, 
or more years time) instructed and induced to assist in 
cultivation. But we can viirh more accuracy answer 
the reverse of this question, by saying that the diminu- 
tion of our produce from sugar plantations, certainly 
corresponded with the decrease of our working Ne - 
gCOes, in all the vaiiety or good or bad seasons. 

Q. 26 . Wliar number of acres has been appro- 
priated to the culture t)i' sugar, cotton, cofihe, cacao, 
ground provisions, f;c. and whr.t has in each year, been 
the produce thereof respectively ^ — yl. ‘aG. 'i'he prin- 
cipal object of t lie planters in this island having been 
the cultivation of the canc, and manufacturing sugar 
and rurn; and in sulasorvicncy to that, and also in sup- 
port of their great population, the second object of 
their ‘Sttention was raising cattle, corn, and provisions 
of all kinds, and among the small freeholders, raising a 
little cotton intermixed with corn; so that in general 
little or no attention was given to the cultnrc of coffee 
or cacao for sale, the land and labour being chiefly 
ehiployed in the plantations for sugar. Bur, within 
three or four years past, several sugar planters, froitt 
the dccrea.se .^pf their Negroes, the increased duty, 
flight, and other cxpences on their sugar, and the 
extravagant price of lumber, salt-fish, kc. frofii Ame- 
rica, and of other necessaries, have divided their lands 
afifl labour between sugar^nd cotton. The quantity 
' ■ ' M ' feiployed 
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etnployed in sugar, including provision ground and 
pasture, is aJ»out 50,000 acres ; and the quantity in 
raising cotton, including corn and other provisions, 
about 30,000 acres. The latter part of the above 
question can only be answered from the custom-house. 

Q. 27. What is the mode of cultivating and pre- 
paring the ground lor sugar, cotton. See. ? — 27. In 
this island, the cultivator expects only one crop of first 
crop canes from the same acre in three years, except 
in a very few instances of extraordinary soil and high 
cultivation. I’he first year is employed in holjng the 
land, and making manure by feediri'g ox cattle oa 
temporary j)cnns on the field, made up of mould, cane 
, trash, green shrubs, or bushes, which in the heat and 
moisture of this climate, arc generally rotted into dung 
in about six months. During the time of making the 
manure, the holes are dug by hand-hoes in squares 
from about 1 800 to 2700 in an acre, divided from 
each other by banks and distances (of the unmoved 
earth) of about eigiit to ten inches thick, to prevent 
the soil fi'om being washed away by torrents of rain 
on sloping grounds j in which holes, at or about the 
end of the year, the canes are planted with about 80 IB 
weight of' dung to each hole, carried in baskets bn 
the heads of the Slaves, The annual-planted canes 
continue growing from 15 to 18 months, and the reap- 
ing, manufacturing, and shipping the crop, comj^tes 
the third year. Cotton, in preparation, planting, gfow- 
ing, and reaping, occupies the ground about 8 Of 9 
■ months; or it may stand from year to year in the sftme 
ground for annual crops. Both canes and cotton require 
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frtquerlt weedings diirmg the times of their growth ; 
that is, the canes about eight months, i^nd the cotton 
about four months’ weeding. 

Q. 28. What soil is most favourable for each, and 
how far is the soil capable of improvement by manure? 

28. In general, the black, strong, and deep soil 
in Barbadoes, for cancs, and the lighter and deep for 
cotton } though its horizontal roots run very near the 
surface, and will not thrive if planted deep* or if 
moulded up round the trees. But both canes and 
cotton are found to yield very well in a great variety of 
soils that are rich. Both occasionally require the as- 
sistance of manure, for the most part. 

Q. 29. What dilFerence is there, in the produce per 
acre of different plantations, in the same year, when not 
exposed to any extraordinary accidents? — A. 29. There 
may be the difference of making 3,000 Ib of sugar, or 
only 900 fb per acre; that is, he who reaps about 80 
acres, of 3,000 lb to the acre, will probably clear about 
3,200/. [nearly2,285/. 15i.sterl.3and he whoonlyreaps 
900 lb per acre, will certainly be considerably out of 
pocket, as the expences will exceed his income. 

Q. SO. By what causes are crops on different parts 
«f the same island particularly affected \—^A. SO. By 
too much rains, by excessive droughts, or blast, or 
worms, or other insects, or by bad planting, neglect of 
miBiure, neglect of weeding, and by injudicious reaping; 
tllat is, sometimes too soon before the canes are 
l5}3e, and sometimes by letting them stand till they are 
rtHtenfrom over ripeness ; and lastly, by ill management 
itl manufacturing it into besd sugar, or by waste. 

Q. 31. Does the quantity of labour, which it is n&« 
u 2 cessary 



cessaiy to require from the Negroes, vary materially lia 
difFefent parte of the year, as it does here in harvest 
time, &c. ; and is there any period at which the in- 
ci eased labour produces any particular effect on the 
health of the Negroes?— /f. 31. Holing for canes, 
from the beginning of the year, for seven or eight 
months, carrying out dung 80 IB weight in baskets, on 
the heads of the Negroes, towards the end of the 
year, which they are compelled (under the whip) to 
run with for expedition, from the dung heaps sepa- 
rately to every hole in the field, and planting canes and 
corn always in wet weather, arc very laborious, and 
subject them to colds, fevers, and ruptures. In the 
crop time, more hours of continued hard labour are re- 
' quired than at any other time ; but it is rendered tvhole* 
.some, by having more variety of agreeable food, and 
by their sucking canes during the whole operatioirs at- 
tending it, for four, live, or six months ; and in this 
wholesome and pleasant regale, they are computed to 
suck or to sell, by stealth, in junks [jor short pieces^ 
about a twelftli part of the raw canes, in all the greater 
plantations. 

Qk 32. Would it be possible to cultivate to advan- 
tage the W cst India islands by the labour of EurbpeattP, 
or of free Negroes ? — Q. 33. Could an European con- 
stitution subsist in such a climate, under the labour 
necessary for cultivating ^a West India plantation#-— 
A A. 32 and 33. It would be very possible to cultllAte 
canes by Negroes gradually rendered free, and wllten 


taught, by the experience of being paid in moneyj ifeat 
they received a visible and adequate rewafd for 
labour, which under their nresent condition, they nre 

^ not 
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tmt sensible of. And Europeans, inured to the corn- 
mon labour of digging and carrying bu^ens, whose 
pride was not to be excited and inilated by seeing a 
condition of men legally unprotected, and too much 
below them, might also cuhivate thrse lands very well; 
especially for cotton, the labour of which bears no 
comparison with that required lor canes. Or, if v/e 
w^ere to attempt a comparison, we should say the quan- 
tity and degree of the labour for cotton are scarcely 
one to six of what is required for canes ; for cotton 
requires little preparation, no holes, only to skin off 
the surface, and but little manure; which, v;ithcut 
loading the heads of the Slaves, may be carried to 
every part of the cotton ground in wbeeibarrows ; 
which, over and through cane- holes, is impracticable* 
The constitution of the human body, when brought up 
to hard labour, soon accommodates itself to this climate, 
by opening the pores to an easy perspiration ; but men 
of debauched habits, either of mind or body, would 
seldom live to a second year, where rum and other 
animal, pleasures are so cheap, as that death would be 
less disgustful to them than regularity and labour, 

Q. 34. Is the labour of catfic, and of what species, ’ 
. jnd in what proportion, used in the cultivation of a 
West India plantation ? — ..V. 34 . Bulls and oxen are 
most generally used for making manure on the penns, 
apd for draught most generally j some horse-teams are 
, ffltewise used, but not near so many as formerly^ as 
•ith'e price of corn, since the interruption of free trade 
ptith North America, has rendered horse-keeping too 
::4ear to support them; notwithstanding the great utility 
. of them ip carrying down the crops, and bringing up 
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sBfpplies to the plantations \frith ease and ejtpedition, and 
likewise the superior advantage of their manure. But 
our wording horned cattle are not fed with grain. 

S.5. Could the quantity of such cattle be increased, 
and could their labour be substituted for that of Slaves, 
in a greater extent than it is at present ? — A. 35. Un- 
doubtedly it could, if it was only in the article of 
weeding and moulding up Guinea corn, a most pro- 
fitable plant in this island, as its leaves feed bulls, oxen, 
cows, and horses, three quarters of the year. Its grain 
stands in the place of European corn, to feed the Ne- 
groes, horses, hogs, and sheep, and all other sorts of 
stock, as poultry for the table j and lastly its stalk, 
which is a kind of bamboo cane, is fuel to boil off the 
Sugar, &c.' 

Q. 36. Have different European instruments of hus- 
bandry from time to time been introduced in the culti- 
vation of plantations in the West Indies; and is it likely 
that the use of these could be extended, or farther 
improvements jii this respect be applied, to lighten and 
abridge the labour of the Slaves, in cultivating West 
India plantations ? — A. 36, Such different instruments 
have been introduced, and there can be no doubt that 
in some situations the proper use of the plough and 
harrow would lighten and abridge the labour of Slaves, 
very much ; but mankind are here, as in most coun* 
tries, bigoted to their own customs; however, they 
tnay be the effect of ignoi-ance : and old customs, like 
old religions, seldom yield easily to new ones, merely 
through rational conviction. The change must be,ef- 
^ted by insinuation. 

The Suffolk and Norfolk ploughs have |iot been re- 
ceived 
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ccivcd in other parts of England, not oven in the neigh- 
bouring counties, where they would be equally useful! 
All lands which lie nearly in a horiaontal level, not 
subject to be washed away with our great rains, tha't 
are not too deep in wet weather, nor too soon hardened, 
in dry weather, or liiaf are not too rooky, would plough 
to great advantage. Canes might be planted in trenches 
by the plough, and thereby save 3l. or 3l. lOf. curr. 

or 5Gs. sterl. j per acre, for hand-holing. The 
intervals between these planted trenches could be 
better weeded by the hoc-plough than by hand-hoes. 
The dung might then be put out with wheel-barrows j 
instead of being carried out on the heads of Slaves, the 
labour which of all others they most abhor ; and not 
without reason, as it generally causes ruptures, front 
the exertion of ruiming with such a load on their 
heads. 


SECOND SET OF QUERIES. 

Barbadoes contains 106,470 acres, of which about 80,000 produc* 
tive ' — Many estates ruined^ by Slaves being seized under laws 
repugnant to English, — Where plougli has been tried and abau» 
doned, judgmeni sometimes wanting. — 100 acres yearly of 
canes require 300 Negroes, old and young, 200 oxen, and 640 
acres of land, — neat income about 1950/. cuit. or 1392/. IJs. 2d^ 
sterL — 100 acres annually of cotton require but one-third of tho 
Slaves, oxen, and land ; — hence, since decrease of Slaves and of 
profits on sugar, 6lc. many plant cotton, though 100 acres of 
at cl^r not above 430/. curr. or 321 L Ss. 7d. sterl — because 
yielding no offals, such as raelasses, &c. — Exertion may increase 
sugar crop 400 or 500/. j but destroys workers to above double 
iliat yalue.-— English Farmer lures Labourers as wanted,—- gnins 
by work, and loses not by sickness or death W. Indies, 
laboiir not' had, as wanted j so that praprietor ipust be 

roaster 
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^j( 93 M 0 er of his hhottrer^ — ^Slave^s dea(h is a loss of 2000 days* 
labQnn-- HoJiDg must be contuiued, where ploughing is iiDpraq. 
ticable, — Carts bring compost for peuns — at, abcr holing, 
dung be distributed by Slaves. — Ko clideicnre ubethei* 

Ownei liveti in Eitghnd or W. Indies, eKcept trom unfaithfulness 
of Overseers, ike . — whu h Island I/aws encourage, by rejecting 
the testimony of Is agrees, — making tbeiu elYcclualiy blind, and 
deaf, and dumb, 

Gt/i: RY 1. What is the whole number of acres in 
the island of BarbaJoes ; and hoiv much of that part 
which is at present not cultivated, is capable of being 
brought into cultivation .The whole 

island contains ](K>,47() acres, of which, supposing 
about ‘26,470 to beoccupi^by necessary roads, houses, 
fortifications, &c, there wjill remain about 80,000 acres 
of prodpcfiv.ie.fattd* 

Q. 2. Ho-w much land is there in Barbadoes which 
is not private property ? — A. 2. The fgw spots appro- 
priated to the Crown for fortifications, &c. are nor 
worth notice in this large account. All the rest of 
the land is, some how or other, occupied as private 
property ; though not all to the best advantage, Many 
sugar plantations, whose works have been destroyed, 
and the Negroes and working cattle (properly the 
averia caiuccc of this island) carried off by ‘the opera- 
tion of an impolitic and unjust law, repugnant to tho 
laws of England, lie in a neglected state, not pro- 
ducing a third part of w hat, in their former coiiditio^ 
and circumstances, they were capable of. 

We have not the means of saying, with precision, 
what the quantity of such neglected lands inay be ; 
ljuf we suppose, by an inqairy at the marshal’s office, 

the 
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the hroken'Vp mill plantations within the last ten years 
would be found to be many rhoitsand acres. 

Q. 3. What proportion of the land which is private 
property, in Barbadoes, is now in cultivation ? What 
proportion of the land now in cultivation in the said 
island would, from situation or soil, .admit of the use 
of the plough ? — A. 3. The first part answered in the 
preceding answers, A. 1. and A. 2. To answer the se« 
cond part, would require a special survey of the island, 
■ selecting such grounds as should be marked out by a 
person of ' complete knowledge and experience of the 
soil, agreeable to the description of lands fit to be 
ploughed, as given in A. 30. 

Q. 4. In 'how many plantations in Barbadoes has th6 
filough been known to be introduced, for the purpose 
of preparing land for cultivation ? — yJ. 4. Cannot say: 
but we know that in some places where ploughs have 
been tried, and laid by again, experience, judgincnt, and 
practical knowledge, were not always assisting in the 
operations. 

Q, t). How many Slaves in the whole are employed 
in the said island, in the cultivation of sugar, cotton, 
coffee, indigo, &c. ? And how many in menial services, 
in making roads, fishing, or anyother employments ?— - 
A. 5. Some facts from the treasurer’s ofHce, might assist 
in forming an answer by estimation to this question, by 
knowing.;lhe number of Negroes given in from the in- 
. hatoifant^’of the four towns, distinct from the number 
given in by the planters and inhabitants of the counp-y, 
and likewise the number given in by those who keep 
Ashing t|>a,]ts, and droghers, [freight-boats] but not 

having 



I^yiag this infiari^tipn, the writer of this answer ciui 

fo:^ ?ip estimate. 

Q. 6. What proportion does the number of Slaves 
bear to the number of acres employed, ih each species 
of cultivation, and what is the average proportion of 
produce in each species, to the number of acres or of 
Slaves? — A. 6. To cultivate and manure annually. 100 
acres of canes, requires the labour of 150 working 
Negroes at least in the field, besides several others in 
different offices,'as tradesmen, watchmen, cattle-keepers, 
carters, &c. and an allowance for old and past labour, 
rick, breeding women, and children, making in the 
whole 300 ; and for raising sufficient manure, there 
should be ‘iOp head of bulls, cows, and oxen ; to sup- 
port all whicn there should not be less than 610 acres of 
productive land, in order to allow enough to feed both 
Negroes and cattle, and to spare about -i 6 acres, or one- 
14th of this land, for militia tenements ; the average 
produce of which plantation should ( barring accidents 
of climate, war, and infidelity of servants) be about 
1 62 small hogsheads or tierces of Muscovado sugar, 
and as much rum as to pay the current plantation ex- 
pences, and to leave the sugar as a clear income, value 
in these times about 1,950/. [1392/. 17«. sterl.J 

For 100 acres of cotton, one third part of the NegroeS’ 
required for the culture of 100 acres of canes, w'ould 
be sufficient, one-third of the land, and one-third of 
the cattle ; and hence it has happened, that rince the, 
decrease of Negroes, the diminution of the profits by 
sugar, and the increase in the price of lumber ][boards,' 
scantlings, staves, &c.] and other supplies from Atne- 



rka, that so many planters have take! up the culttiru 
of cotton in this island ; though the annual average 
value of 100 a,cres of cotton on the sugar plantations 
in the interior parts of the island, remote from the sea 
(if it escapes the forementioned precarious accidents) 
u’ill not be above 450/. []3‘2/. 1 8.s. 7d. sterl.] clear, 
for want of those offals of a sugar estate, rum, me* 
lasses, and trash, so necessary to the sujjport of the 
Negroes ; yet as the exertion of labour for cotton is so 
much less than that required for caries, both prudence 
and humanity have recommended it to many planters 
of large estates *. 

Q. 7. Is the corn, grass, or ground provisions raised 
in Barbadocs, produced from separate fs^s, or from 
lands annexed to the plantations respectively, and 
worked by the Negroes belonging to the said planta- 
tion ? What is the kind of manure made use of in the 

^ Wliile^ by imprudentexertions on sugar plantations^ tliere might 
have been a visible increase of crop, perhaps to 400 or 500/. [cnr.J 
annual value, there was at the same time an annual decrease of 
working Negroes to more than double that value ; so that when a 
prudent proprietor looks into his accounts, lie finds it his interest 
to be contented with a smaller annual income for some years to 
con)© j while he is sparing the lives of his Negroes, as well as en- 
couraging their increase, and thereby preventing an animal loss of 
his stock, more than double the increase of income by the former 
imprudent exertions. Jn Englanil, whenp a farmer is only at the 
temporary expence of hiring as many labourers, day by day, ashk 
farm requires, all exertions of labour will turn to his p oht, and 
pll deaths ,,3nd sickness of labourers are not his private loss. But 
in this colony every thing is bounded within narrow limits 5 im 
hired labour is to be had when most wanted ; every proprietor 
must be maker of all his labourers, and the death of a single work- 
ing Slave is the loss of 2000 <hiys of his iab<nir. 
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.Ir^Bsriiadpe&ith^'e^e no .separate 
pastor^, -or provisioh grounds i the great population of 
thc jsland admits of no such distant appendages. Ail 
the se*^‘eral useful divisions, appropriatioDs and dpera. 
tions, are performed within the bounds of the same 
plantation, and by the common platitation Negroes. 
The manure is described in A 21. 

. Q. 8. If in general the planters were to employ 
mules and cattle in carrying out the manure, would it 
not be for the advantage both of the Negroes and the 
■Owners? — A, 8. 1 lie mode of making canc-holes must 
necessarily be continued in all situations where the use 
of a plough is impracticable, or improper. Carts and 
cattle are ci^oyeJ to bring the compost to make up 
the penns oft the ficKls j but after they are holed, when 
the dung is to be distributed to the several holes, it is 
necessarily to be carried out to all parts of that field by 
Negroes ; as mules or cattle could not make their way 
over the obliquity of the cane-holcs. See A. 27. and 
A. 36. ■ 

Q. d. Upon a plantation with a given stock of Ne- 
groes, and yielding on an average a certain .annual 
quantity of sugar, what may be supposed to* be the 
neat income to the owner, if living on the island, aft^, 
deducting the charge of maintaining and clothing his 
Negroes, the w'ear and tear, and other expenoes ; and 
what the neat income of the owner living in Great Bri- 
tain ? — A. 9. There can be no difference in 'the heat 
income from a certain average produce, whether the 
Owner resides in England or in Barbadoqs, except 
,wHat may arise from the carelessness or fii© infidelity 
'of 'his. Attornies, Agents, and Overse^ftR-^Botthe eac- 
'■ v, r amplest’ 
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aniples of 'Such mfidelity; hav6 bedW»iperience4 <^0 

often, to leave any doubts about the-probability of its 
being felt by many Absentees. 

The Laws of this island are of so unaccountable a 
cast (we mean the local laws) as if they were parti- 
cularly designed to encourage such infidelity, by dis- 
qualifying all Negro evidence against white nlen^ For 
although 300 Negroes on a plantation being examinb^* 
and cross examined, might discover many frauds prac\^ 
tiscd in their full view, and in execution whereof they 
may have been commanded to assist ; yet the happy 
effect of this law is to render them effectujtlly blind, 
deaf, and dumb. 

THIRD SET OF QUERIES. 

Iree Negroes do not beg, and me well clothed and fed —but 
Barbadoes pestered with ragged White beggars. — Probably tbe 
forraer work not along with Slaves j because exposed to violence 
of Oversecis, 8 rc. — Many are mechanics and, as militia tenants, 
cultivate their tenements industriously. — Acre of good land in 
Barbadoes, well cultivated, supports three people — Foot^soldibr 
has 2 acres, horac-man i — Young free females do needle work, ^ 
&c.* 7 -Elder keep shops, and receive stolen goods, — generally fer 
White hucksters, who know that tiie crime cannot be proved 
by Negro evidence 5 — hence four acts to prevent stealing cotton 
deficient j and will be so, till evidence of Blacks can convict 
White receivers. — Respondent has inquired chiefly into culti- 
vatioiil and charges of estates, and moral effects ot Slave-la ws.~ 

^ FrencSi'have American lumber, kc 150 per cent, cheaper than 
’'Barbadoes Planters. — In Arneiican war, the latter unable to buy 
new fNegroes ; but many were smuggled away.— Now tltfat 
island^ives as much for Negroes as others.— Freight of sugar 
and cdtton, much dearer since American war,— ‘W. Indian 
crops brought home, not by Slave-ships, but by those < whicH 
carry »ta 0 s^ kc» 
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I. is the disposition of the free Negroes 
with Tfespkt to labour, particularly continual or diurnal 
labour Answer 1 . It is in general obvious to any per- 
son of observation, that free Negroes and Mulattoes 
must apply themselves to some kind of industry, as 
they are never seen begging, either males or females ; 
whereas the island in general is pestered with white 
iteggars, of both sexes, and of all ages, covered only 
with filthy rags ; while the free Negroes and Mu- 
lattoes are well' clothed and appear to be well fed. 
Probably they do not offer themselves to work for daily 
wages in the field, mixed with plantation Slaves, be- 
cause, knowing themselves to be either Negroes or the 
descendants of Negroes, legally exposed to any vio- 
lence which an angry overseer or other white servant 
might commit against them with impunity, they pru- 
dently employ themselves in other ways. Many of 
the men woi k at the various trades of smiths, carpen- 
ters, and masons, and serve as militia-tenants, and cul- 
tivate their tenements industriously. Two free black 
tradesmen, a mason and a carpenter, are militia-tenants 
on the estate of this respondent, and labour on their 
tenements with their own hands, living with sobriety 
and good order. Several others rent small parcels of 
land in his neighbourhood j and some of them, by their 
industry, have been able to purchase little freeholds, 
and build good habitations on them. We think it 
proper to observe here, that an acre of plantable and 
productive land, carefully cultivated, is sufficient to 
Supply three persons with food ; and that a tenement 
^ for a foot soldier must be two acres, and for a horse- 
rnm four acres. 

AmrYTltir 
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, Among th^ fr^e females,' the ptiSger ones, besiles 
ileedle work, probably derive some profits by gallant]^; 
the elder, by having saved something on which they 
trade by huckstering, though industrious, are not the 
most useful to the community, as their shops are gene- 
rally receptacles of all sorts of stolen property ; but the 
free Blacks and Mulattoes in this trade are only few. 
Otherwise than as the servants and sub-agents of the 
white hucksters (some of whom denominate them- 
selves merchants in the capital towns) to collect stolen 
property for them out of the plantations ; knowing, 
that under the disqualification of Negro evidence, the 
crime of being receivers of stolen property, cannot be 
proved against them. Four several acts of the colony 
have been made to prevent the stealing of cotton, and 
very severe against the receivers, but defects were soon 
found in them all, upon trial ; and such defects will 
always continue till the information of Negroes can be 
legally taken against white suborners and receivers. 

Q. 2. Are not the French planters able to send their 
sugar to the European markets at a lower price than the 
English planters? — Q. 3. Can you say on an average 
in what proportion cheaper than we do ? — Q. 4. Can 
you assign the causes of their sending it to the Euro- 
pean markets cheaper? — Q. 5. Does the English 
planter cultivate his land at more expence than the 
vFj^ch ? State the particulars, and the reason why.— 
jiJl. 2, 3, 4, 5. This respondent, having during eight 
years his, residence on his estates here, confined his 
inquiries and observations chiefly to the modes of ctd* 
tivation, and the incident charges of a plantation|l 
and 2dly, to the moral effects of local laws and 

toms. 
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ftiime, oa the manners of t<he people both Free and 
Slaves, in this colony, can only set forth two evident 
advantages of profit in favour of the French planters, 
•nhich might enable them to sell their produce some- 
thing cheaper than the English, if the facts supposed in 
the queries be really true : and those two advantages 
are; that by their free trade with America,- or rather 
America with them, they have lumber generally sdjoiit 
120 per cent, cheaper than the planters in Barbadoes, 
and they have also the power of paying for their Arne- 
ncaa importations in rum instead of cash, which is an 
adyOTtage of about 30 per cent, more ; consequently 
they gain 130 per cent, in their paying for lumber and 
American necessaries; and in that part of their annual 
^xpenCes they will work at a charge of two shillings 
for what the Eaglish planter must pay five ; and per- 
haps the French impost on sugar may not be altogether 
so high as the Ekiglish duties. But of this last fact, 
this respondent is not suCicicntly informed. v 
Q. 0. Do not the Fnascli purchase from our traders 
a great proportion of the Mtgroes they want ; and do 
they not pay a higher price for them ? — A. 6. The 
hardships this island sufi'ered during the late war, ren- 
dered tire planters here incapable, in general, of buy-t- 
ing any imported Slaves. On the contrary, many w#e 
smuggled away and sold from the island ; but- at pre- 
sent the price given for Slaves in this island, is s^lpposed 
equal to what is given by any other neighbouring 
islands. ' The French probably buy a shara of the 
imported Slaves. 

f As the respondent could not answer querias 7 and 9, 
omitted.] 
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Q. 9. h not the price of freight for a^given quantify 
of sugar from the French islands to Europe, greater 
than the price of the same quantity from the British 
ishmds 8, Not informed : but we know th^ price 
of cj^rying home sugar from this island has been raised 
since the war above 14 percent, beyond the old price 
before the American revolt, and the freight of cotton 
ii5 per cent. 

Q. 10. Are the ships which bring Negroes to the 
British islands employed in carrying back the produce 
of those islands to Europe ? — A. 10. Probably not, or 
only in a very small degree ; the ships which bring out 
necessary stores, provisions, and dry goods, for the use 
of the plantations and inhabitants of Barbadoes, carry 
back the produce of these plantations, in general. 

Q. 11. Can you say what proportion these ships 
may make of the number freighted from the islands ? 

- — 11. This respondent cannot say what proper^ 
tion they may make of the number freighted from the 
other islands; but he believes they are seldom or never 
freighted from Barbadoes, farther than some small ad- 
ventures, and for their sea stores. 

FOURTH SEE OF QUERIES. 

Xtgroes, &(?. both Free and Slaves in Barbadoes, about 72,500,. 
Whites about 30, (XK) — Respondent’s foimer Overseeis earned 
off or destroyed his stock- books. -Has now 338 Slaves.-His list 
reasoned upon. — Funeral procession of 2000 or 3000 Free Ne- 
groes, when a Negro happens to be wantonly shot, in or 
near Bridgetown. — In the country, many want >n murders-— 
scarcely noticed; more than the death of a cow or a horse —t- ^ 
GVeat eiTor of/Ab>ent or careless Proprietors, to let Overseers 
bting into theijT plantations Slaves on hire.— Another errbr ti» 

N 
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, 'let Overseers buy all males for plantation, while for themselvel 
they’buy chiefly females placing them in house, and turning 
cm^iloyer’s dotnesiirs into field, where bard labour, vniler tke 
Whip, soon kills them.— Overseer on retirjjpg, carries off chil- 
dren of his women, by plan ration- men, leaving employer almost 
deslilnle of rising generation. 

QvEiiy 1 . An account of the number of Negroes 
annually imported into the island of Barb|dfiii!^s far 
as any such account can be made up ; distinguishing 
ihd number imported in each year, the jjroportion of 
'males and females, adults, and children^ and the num- 
be^and tonnage of the ships in which they h^ive been 
conveyed ? — yf. 1 . Some account of this may be had 
from the treasurer's books ; but whether to the extent 
desired, this respondent cannot say ; nor, as an indi- 
vidual, can he say any thing farther to it. 

Q. 2. An account of the number of Negro slaves, 
of free Negroes, indented servants, and of free white 
inhabitants, which are at present in the island of Bar- 
badpes, with a like account for any former period, as 
far as the same can be ascertained, distinguishing, with 
respect to each of the foregoing classes of inhabitants, 
as far as possible, the number under one year of age, 
from one from 8 tp 18, from 18 to SO; or form- 
ing them into such other classes as it may be more 
convenient to bring them under; and distinguishing 
the number of country-born Slaves from those which 
have been imported, and the number of each of the 
foregoing classes which £•_* supposed to have been 
bom and to have died annually ? — A. 2. The number 
itf Negroes hi 1787 was near 6 1,000 (those for 1788 
aot made up yet.) It is generally supposed there 

vaxf 



may be about four or five thousand Slaves more in 
the island (perhaps new-born infants not yet giv^ in 
to the treasurer, some run-aways, and some old, dis- 
eased, or past labour, abandoned by their owners) so 
that the whole number of Slaves may probably amount 
to about GT.-'j'OO; the number of free Negroes and 
Mulattoes cannot be less than about 5,000 ; though 
there is no certain account of them by any legaft autho- 
rity*. This would bring up the whole number of the 
Negro race to about 72,500; the number of whjtes 
can be very little, if at all, under ;J0,000 ; as the 
militia musters upwards of 3,0(X), from which duty all 

* Tt is usual, when a Negro is wantonly shot by some angry 
white man, in the neighbourhood of Bridge Town, that the free 
Negroes and Mulattoes nuke a ceremonious funetal j after which 
some two or th^'ce thousand men and women, in decent mourning, 
walkih Roh‘mn procession, the kindred of the deceased as chief 
mourners, and after these all that were their friends or acquaint- 
ances ; 

C Turn mce^ta phalanx Tauciiffue ser/unntur, 

Postquam oninis longe coinilum proecsserat onio,‘^j 
but quite peaceable, silent, and inofiensivc j and without any pecHl* 
liar notice being taken of this pn'cesuon, or of the occasion of it, by 
the town’s people, but as of an occurrence in the oidinary courie 
of events, — From of these pnfcessions, which this writer saw 
in Bridge Town soon aftei his arrival in the island, and which, from 
the length of time it w'as passing, must have con&istjl|ttf about two 
thousand piople, he was enabled to make some Mimate of th0 
probable number of free Negroe:> and Mulattoes in the other towns 
and parishes of the island. 

Another such funeral procession was made a few days ago 
(May 1788) the number said to be about three thousand people | 
on tile occasion of the Negro woman shot by a [white] in 
Bridge Town — Many such wanton murders happen in the count* 
try , but, when distant from the townr, are scarcely noticed, any 
more than the death of a cow or a horse. 
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overeeafs of plantations, and several other orders 
if men* ite exempted by law ; and besides these ex- 
emplions, dedoctjng women, children, superannuated, 
cripples, and rick persons, from the SO, 000 Whites, 
and considering that no country can furnish more than 
a tenth of its numbers to a militia, we cannot put the 
whole number at less than one liundred thousand of 
all sexes, ages, and colours — This respondent can give 
no account, from his own knowledge, of Iny indented 
servants being now in the island ; that is, of servants 
indented in Great Britain or Ireland, and brought 
hither under such indentures ; nor has he any account 
of f^hat number of such, servants were here in any 
former period, since the short account g^ven by Ligon, 
(141 years ago) when there were 28 such servants on 
the plantation which now makes part of the la^ in 
possession of this respondent. 

He can only distinguish the proportions of his own 
Slaves in the following classes j for Negroes can seldom 
give any account of their own ages, and his attornies 
and former overseers either carried off or destroyed 
the stock-books of their times. The age of his oldest 
man, a Mulatto, about ninety-seven years, who was 
born in the beginning of Colonel Kendal’s govern- 
ment : — lilllbe first class, called in the plantation 
gang, are included head-men, officers, and tradesmen, 
such as drivers, rangers, carpenters, coopers, smiths, 
raa,sons, distillers, boilers, clayers, herdsmen, and 
groom, and some domestic servants. The second class, 
called in plantations second gang. The third class, 
called in plantations third gang. The fourth class, 
called playing children : and fifth class, called sucking 
chil4r&ii 
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Second class, 
from 
13 to 19. 

Third class, 
ages f/omfe 
O' to 12. 

Fourth class, 
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Tnere is an increase since the year 1787, but the 
account is not made up till the delivery of the cloth- 
ing, which will be in a few days ; the stores being ar- 
rived, but not landed. In the first plantation, there 
are only 14 African- born, 9 males and 5 females, all 
80 years old and upwards to above 60, except one 
about 22, bought 2 years ago. And in the second 
plantation, there are 14 AfriciWljorn males, all of 2© 
years and upwards, and no females. Hfee African- 
born females were the property of the former overseefe. 
Tbe^ number in the first gangs being 222, and those 
of all the four junior classes amounting to no more 
than 116, it is obvious that the disproportion roust 
have been owing to a failure of births, or banrasness 
for a long interval, till within five or six years past. 
From 44 to 222 is a glaring disproportion between the 
first and second classes ; for without such a defect in 

births. 
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bifths^ an4 such an increase in deaths, as is stated (in 
Ans,. 17.) of' ^7 deaths, and only 15 births, in less 
than four years, the numbers in the 4 inlerior classes 
should have exceeded, or at least equalled, those in the 
first class *. 

Q. 3. An account of the number of Slaves annually 
exported from the said island in each .year, as far as 
such account can be made up, distinguishing the num- 

* The following observations, drawn fr( m fads which, in the 
course of above lorty years, have happened in the fore-mentioned 
plantations, will account for a great part of the deficiency in the 
three middle classes. » # 

imiong seveial erroneous practices and opinions which have been 
established here, much to the disadvantage of Absent or careless 
Proprietors, one is, that of admitting Overseers to bring into their 
plantations gangs of their Negroes upon hiie, under the plausible 
reason of alleviating the labour of the plantation Negroes 4^thcr 
error is, that many such overseers recommend to their masters, 
in purchasing supplies of young Africans, to buy all males, as they 
will be more immediately profitable by their work j whereas fe- 
males are above three paits of their time taken up in breeding and 
suckling a tedious and precaiious off'^pring, from which no profit 
can be expected for many yeais to come. But, at the same time, 
these prud^^nt advisers buy mostly females for themselves, keeping 
tliem in the house at the e^||hce of the Absent Masters, and Charg- 
ing them in the books as wiping in the plantation, while tbe'mas- 
boose . Negroes are turned into the field, under the specious 
pretence of increasing the working gangs j wjiere that unaccusr 
tom^d labour, under the eight of the Whip, generally puts an 
end to their troubles, and their lives, in a short space. And in 
the course of time, w hen this overseer; for some more alluring 
interest, letirys from this plantation, wdiere the novelty of bis pur- 
chased females had attracted the desires of the pi an tat ion -men, hb 
will of course carry off the offspring of his female Slaves, leaving 
, the plantation almost destitute of any rising race in the sect^d and 
third gangs, and in the fourth and fifth claliies, which alone could 
have supported the old stock, 

ber 
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ber exported in each year, and the proportion of males 
and females, and of adults and children. — Per- 
haps the treasurer may give some account in answer to 
these queries, this respondent cannot. 

i 

No. XIX. 

A JUDICIAL CHARGE 

D£1.1VERED 

BY THE HON. JOSHUA STEELE, 

AS Chief Justice, &c. 

Court House, Barbadocs, in Grand Sessions, Dec. 1790. 

Illegal enormities too long neglected. ~ Caribbee I-slands allBriiish 
Province, by CkarUrs 5 Charles 1. and 15 Charles H.— with 
benefit of English Laws, and power to make Laws not repug- 
to the Laws of England. — Many Barbadoes Laws, mj^de by 
*horant, or ili-designing men, so irj^ngnant to Luvs of England, 
as to expo.se the Province to be doorived ot its Charters^ and left 
in Misericordul Regis. — Grand Jaiy charged to inquire, whether 
Barbadoes Statutes No. 28, of Hall’s edition, are or are not 
repugnant to Lawsof England ?- Whether Instruction 25 Geo. II. 
to Gov. Grenville, was not a Royal Presentment, against th.e 
island laws ? Whether those laws are not enforced, notwith- 
standing ? — Whether there was not a Presentment of a Barba- 
badoes G, Jury against Hail’s edition of those laws ? — Whe- 
ther the coins circulating in the illnd have not been notorloxisly 
and collusiveJy clipped, &c- — Whether legal fines Live been 
paid^and accounted for ? — Gratitude to the King, for defence of 
Barbadqes, the natural key of*W. Indies. — Gov. Parry respected. 
—If its laws were amended, Barbadoes, without savage impor- 
tations, would profitably maintain from 40,U00 to 50,000 more 
inhabitants. 

Grand Jury thank his Honour, and his predecessor, for opening 
investigation into the diseased Legislation of the colony j — find 
that several of its laws are regugnaiit to Laws of England j — that 
8'i is grievous to the Slave, and disgraceful in itself 5 — that 
no public proceedings followed former G. Jmy’s Presentment 

« ' against 
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Hill’s edltiftm of Barbadoeslawsj that th* current «(»■ 

is atrbciously depreciated) &c, 

Mr. Foreman, and Gentlemen of the Grand Jury ; 

His Excellency the Governor having done me the 
honour of appointing me 4tis locum tenens for this 
Session, it becomes my duty to give you, who are the 
constitutional censors of this community, such a Charge, 
as tnay excite your patriotic attention, in making all 
the legal inquiries necessary, for exposing to the public 
eye, and to the knowledge and authority of our local 
legislative powers, all such illegal enormities, which to 
our discredit as a commercial people, and to the con- ^ 
tinui|^ injury of the agricultural interest of the colony, 
have been, by much too long, neglected. 

In order to this, I think it necessary. First, to re- 
call to your minds that we arc a British provinccg^or 
particular district, of an extensive English county, le- 
gally formed, or created, of and in the Caribbee 
islands, in these seas ; and we in this island, are a di- 
stinct corporate body, so constituted by the supreme' 
authority of these Charters, the fifth of Charles I. 
and the fifteenth of Charles II. ; both which, for this 
occasion, I have caused to be transcribed and certified 
from your records. And I am to inform you, that 
tinder the authority of these Charters, w'e are entitled 
to tfje benefit of all such laws of England, as were ex- 
isting tinrepealed, in the fifteenth year of his late Ma- 
jesty King Charles 11. and by these Charters we are 
also intitled to, and invested with, powers of making laws 
for the good government of the people, provided such 
laws be not repugnant to the Laws of England^ I 
say, that they be not repugnant^ hut ^s ^ear m 
fie, to ihk Laws of England. ■ 
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But I am sorry to observe that many of the loqil 
laws of this colony appear to have arisen from the 
crude conceptions of ignorant, or ill-designing men ; 
for, 80 flagrantly repugnant some of the local laws, 
and the practices under them, are, to the Laws of En* 
gland, that it can be ascribed only to the clemency 
of the Crown, that the hand of power has not been laid 
upon us, and that the province has not been deprived 
of those important Charters, and left in Misericordid 
liegis. 

Therefore, Mr. Foreman, and Gentlemen of the 
Grand Jury, it is my duty to charge you, upon the 
oath you have taken, FfRsT, to inquire. Whether tne 
statute No. 28, in Hall’s edition of the laws of Bar- 
badoes, is, or is not, repugnant, and not as near as 
may h||, to the Laws of England ? 

SiiCONDLY : Whether clause the 19th in the sta- 
tute No 82, is, or is not, repugnant to the Laws of 
England ? 

Thirdly ; Whether clause the 8th in No. 148, is, 
or is not, repugnant to the Laws of England ? 

Fourthly: Whether an Instruction given by the 
Lords justices at Whitehall, in the 2.5th year of His 
late Majesty King George 11. to the Hon. Henry Gren- 
ville, then Governor of this colony, signifying it to be 
His Majesty’s will and pleasure, that the said Governor, 
together with the Council and Assembly of His Ma- 
jesty’s said island of Barbadoes, should revise the laws 
of the said island, and in lieu thereof, frame a well 
digested body of new laws (as recited in statute 204 
of Hall’s edition) and say, in your answer. Whether 
this Instfuction irom^he Crotvn should, or should not, 

be 
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be. considered as a nionitoiy Presentment^ from the 
Sovereign, against the unconstitutional laws of tliis 
islaiad, at that time illegally carried into practice ; and 
^vheiher such unconstitutional laws, and the practices 
under them, do, or do not, still continue to be in- 
forced in this colony, disregarding the aforesaid Regal 
Admonition ? 

Fifthly: You will also in^quire Whether there was, 
or w'as not, a Presentment of a Grand Inquest of this 
colony, within three or four years last past, against the 
illegality and impropriety of Hall’s edition of the laws 
of this colony, for the reasons set forth in the said Pre- 
s^tment ? And whether any, or what proceedings 
were had in consequence of such Presentment ? 

Sixthly : 1 do also give you in charge to inquire. 
Whether the most notorious, scandalous, frai^ulent, 
and felonious practices, of filing, clipping, diminish- 
ing, defacing, and otherwise debasing, such coins of 
gold and silver as have been negligently permitted to 
pass current in this colony, to the great injury- of 
honest individuals, and of the community at large, 
have not been, and arc not practised, or supposed to 
be coliusively encouraged in circulation, in this colony ? 
And whether such frauds have not been continued in 
this, island, for several years past, without any public 
or efiectual means having been taken by the J^isla- 
iture, to put a stop to such collusive and criminal 
practices ? 

> Seventhly : And you are also to inquire. Whether 
any Fines, or amercements have been laid 6u indivi- 
rduals, or communities, in any of the late Gfaind- 
j^saons, or in any other of the icing’s C^tiwts in .this 




colony ; and whether all or any such fines and ameroJ^ 
ments have, or have not. been paid or discharged, and 
to what amount ? And whether they have, or have npt| 
been properly accounted for, by whom, and to whom? 

Other heads and particulars of inquiry, according 
to the legal and prudent customs of our British an- 
cestors, might be given in charge to you ; but, for the 
present, these, as the rrtost urgent to be answered, 
niP' suffice ; except, that if any enormities should 
occur to the knowdedge of all or any of yourselves, 
sih'h enormities should be conscientiously presented by 
yo\ t for, to all these particulars, you are bound ^to 
answer to the best of your knowledge, according to 
your oath. 

Such Bills of Indictment as may be delivered to you, 
by thi officers of the Crown, you will return with an- 
swers, according to the dictates of your consciences, 
and according as you may find them supported by the 
evidence in behalf of the prosecution. But if any 
doubts or difficulties, in the execution of these your 
several duties, should occur ; on application to the 
Court, you shall be advised, or directed, as the case 
may require. 

Thus, having gone through the official part of my 
duty^ I cannot conclude without remaiking, that during 
the novel and doubtful state of public affairs in Eu- 
rope, wc must be gratefully sensible of the pat|mal 
care taken by Ilis Majesty, for th'- permanent defence 
of this important station, the nitural key and barrier 
to all the British West India property ; and we must also 
be truly sensible qf Jdis Majesty’s favour to us, by con- 
tinuing His ExcelUmcy, our present Governor, in this 
1 colony} 
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colony } where his eq%able conduct, on the seat of 
justice, his general attention to the concerns of the 
tjolony, and his afi’ability in private life, have rendered, 
hiin in all points respected and esteemed. 

And now if, by some happy amendment in our local 
laws, our legislators could succeed in removing the 
causes which nourish indolence and false pride in our 
White and impoverished peasantry ; and if such an, 
amendment could be so ordered, as to contribute at 
the same time to enlighten and to elevate the minds of 
our coloured servants and labourers, so as to make 
th^ proud of giving proofs of their uniform obedi- 
ence and fidelity in performing their due labours: 
such amendments would probably demonstrate, in a 
short time, that our soil, with due cultivation, and 
without aid of Savage Importations, is, and would 
be, capable of maintaining, and profitably maintaining, 
from forty to fifty thousand inhabitants, of all degrees, 
more than we have at present ; provided a due p|p- 
portion of such inhabitants should not be too proud 
to put their hands to the instruments of husbandry, or 
to other useful arts. 


Court House, Barbadoes, in Grand Session*, 

Dec. 1790, 

VfCf the Grand Inquest for the body of this island, 
return our sincere thanks for the excellent Charge 
which was delivered to us by Your Honour, on the 
opening of this present sessions, and are happy in de- 
claring our sense of the noble spirit which has led Your 
Honour to open for us that chaniS« of public invesri- 

gation, 
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gation, which if properly pursued, must produce the 
inost salhtary effects on our diseased system of ppllcy 
and legislation ; and we take the liberty, at this time, 
to offer our acknowledgements due to the eminent 
abilities and patriotic spirit of Your Honour’s Prede- 
cessor in tliis business, who in the Sessions of June, 
1787, made the first efforts to call into action this im« 
mrtant part of the power vested in Grand Inquests, 
mder the British constitution*. 

I Pursuant to the directions in Your Honour’s Charge 
which call on us, as public censors, we find that under 
the sanction of those Chatters, the copies whereof were 
put into our hands by Your Honour, all ordinances 
made and to be observed in this island should be rea- 
sonable and not repugnant, but as near as may be, 
considering the nature and condition of the people and 
place, agreeable to the Laws or Statutes of England ; 
and so as such ordinances do not extend to the binding, 
charging, or taking away of the right or interest of any 
pe^on or persons in their freeholds, goods, or chattels 
whatsoever. 

We find by the statute No. 28 in Hall’s laws of 
Barbadoes, referred to by Your Honour, that a mode 
of collecting debts by course of law, is established in 
this island altogether dissimilar, and in many respects 
contrary, to the Laws of England for the same purpose^ 
and therefore we conceive the same to be repugnant 
and not as near as *may be to the Laws of England. 

We find that the 19th clause in statute No. 82 of 
the said laws, referred to by Your Honour, relates to 

* I have not been able to procure a copy of the Charge here 
alluded to.— W. D. 

transactions 
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transactions between Masters and Slaves ; andf at- 
thougb the conditions W that clause are grievous to the 
Slave, yet having no standard of English Lawii we can- 
not find any thing in the said clause repugnant to the 
Laws of England, where those two orders of men are 
not»known ; nevertheless, we consider the said clause 
ait a standing memorial of the barbarous policy of our 
predecessors in this country, and as a disgrace to our 
code*. 

'We fiitd that in the Grand Sessions held in June 
1787, a Presentment was made by a Grand Inquest of 
this island against the illegality and impropriety of 
Hall’s edition of the laws of this colony ; and we find 
that no measures or proceedings have been taken or 
-Jiad, in consequence oi such Piesentinent j so as such 
measures or proceedings should become matter of 
public information, or of record in this island. 

* This dreadful clause is recited at page 45 above j and its de- 
plorable consequences are staled at pp. 14(i, J4B, and )7Q, We 
shall> however, attei wards see that it was not, as is comn^jp^l/ 
believed, first enacted in ^ a)badocs, A. D. Jt)88, but at Jamaica 
in 1683 ; and that it was adopted at Bermuda, in the year 1?*30. 
It has been lately, as i am informed, expunged from the Barba- 
dioes statute-book j to which, as the above liberal declaration of 
the Grand Jury indicates, it has Jong been considered as '‘a 
disgrace/’ by the highot and more enlightened clas^ of people. But 
tJve shall heieafter see how greatly it is to be lamented, that the 
improvement of the Barbadoes code depends not more on that class, 
than on'au ilhteiate white peasantry, poor and proud ; whoac^niiiiig 
principle, so to speak, is a rooted pnjtidke against the whole 
Negro race. Fomiing a numerous body of voters, at the 
muai ekcijon of the A^sembly, those men have too much in- 
fluence on tlittt essential branch of the legislature j and thus the lawi 
by* which their own injustice and crinlty ought to be restrained, ar® 
In $oim measure, virtually made by thpmselvcs !— W. Ci.. i 

We. 
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We find that the current df this cotintry is des* 
j>reciated in the mast vile a * atrocious manner, by 
dipping,'** filing, and other practices deserving exem^ 
plai-y punishment in the authors of them, when dis» 
cbvered ; and we observe that these practices are daily 
increasing, and will probably continue, until those in* 
''j vested with power to remedy the evil, are roused from 
their present state of inattention, to a business which 
so seriously concerns them, and whiclc was so particu- 
larly recommended to them by our late worthy Presi- 
dent. We beg leave to observe to Your Ht'tnour, that 
the practice in this island having rarely called forth the 
censorial exertions of our Grand Inquests, espcciallytm 
so large a scale, and the time allowed for this business 
being insufficient for extensive investigation, we find 
ourselves under the necessity of reLrring the remain- 
ing articles of Your Honour’s Charge to be considered 
by some future Inquest who, having time to obtain the 
fullest information, may be enabled to do more ample 
jidffice to the points' now left undetermined, than was 
possible on the present occasion. 

The usual business of the Sessions we havi : endea- 
voured to perform with attention, candour, and tlispatch; 
and we flatter ourselves that it has been fulfilh d to the 
satisfaction of Your Honour, and all others concerned. 

We concur with Your Honour in acknowledging the 
paternal care taken by His Majesty of this 'lOportant 
island, in the present critical situation of affa irs ; and 
we feel ourselves equally ready to rejoice witii you in 
the return of our preseYit Chief to this Goveryijnent, and 
to give our suffrage to the dignity, propriety, jand bene- 
volence, which distinguish his admimstratiion. Nor 

can 
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can we do otherwisi^ tbui most hearti^ to join IPon^ 
Honour in the particurar wish of reform among our 
white and coloured inhahitants ; and we shtl^d con- 
sider ourselves highly favoured in being in the smallest, 
degree the humble instruments, under Your Honour's 
auspices, of promoting so desireable and laudable n 
work. 

We are. Sir, with all due respect and esteem, 

Your Honour’s most obedient humble Servants, 

JOHN LYTE BELL, Foreman^ 
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LETTERS 


TO 

THOMAS CLARKSON, ESO. M. A. 

FROM WILLIAM DICKSON, LL. D. 

L . 

Showing that blades who keep not up tluir Numbers by 
the Births, do not neari'v reluiul thui l\ire!ja^c money; 
the great Snceesj* ol the Firing h in ra sing the Sugar-cane, 
both m the East and the West Indies ; and other new and 
iinpoitani Articles. 

Res nulunt inaLe achninistrari.'* Sii J. Child on Trade ; p. 20\ 


LETTER L 

Introduciory Address and Observations, 

Occasion of »he following Letters —Design to prove tliat the buying 
of Slaveh js Slaves to be distinguished from 

Calculations on Slave- labour tiot blameablej but ill per-* 
formed. — Thinking meri have long known t tc^ be unprofitable. 
—Many Sla^e‘4 bought in '^est Indies, uideuendently ot Alnca. 
— Few bia\e»bu}ersKno\v the natiuc of ^neh bnrga^ps — Hence 
involved in debt, they cannot tell why or how.— Grand pro- 
posukm to be piovedj That bought Slaves neither do, nor can 
f^und the capital sunk. 
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LoNDoir,«Matcb 11, J|f 

(THOMAS CLAEKSONj^SQ.) 

BsaK Sis', 

For more than two and twenty years, I havd’l^en oc- 
casionally mtotioning to you and other distinguished 
abolitionists, the great value of the late Mr. Steele’s pa- 
pets, and lamenting the circumstances which compelled 
me to conceal them. You will not therefore be sur- 
prised to be told now, for the first time, that I have kept 
that gentleman’s letter to me, his anonymous onesj'and 
his Charge to the Grand Jury of Barbadoes, sealed up 
with my will, to be delivered to you, along with my 
abolition-books, if you should survive me ; and to be 
bequeathed by you, in like manner, to the most zealous, 
able, and active abolitionist, within your knowledge. 
But,' as Almighty God was graciously pleased to preserve 
us both to see (in 1807) one formidable impediment 
to the great object of those writings removed, or at 
least abated, the next thing to be considered was how 
they might be brought to answer, most effectually|^e 
end proposed by their venerable and beneficent author. 
For this purpose, I made certain abortive attempts 
which it is unnecessary here to describe, before 1 had 
recourse to the present mode of publication, which I 
must gratefully observe, you have used your utmost rai- 
deavours to promote. It is therefore, on every account, 
natural and proper for me to address the following 
‘ letters to my oldest surviving abolition friend who, with 
the lamaated Ramsay, bore, to my knowledge, an 
Essential share in “ the burden and heat of the 
,ifly,”wiA a degree of industry, perseverance, and‘ 
dprtitude worthy of the noble cause which, he so ably 
xnij^fttccessfally .supported. 

‘ Yov 
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ISSTou af e in the right in believing that I am anxious to 
do justice to the foregoing V|luable paper?, as well as 
to th^ author, and all the parties concerned. But 1 
canno^ope to please them all ; nor shall I attetE|)t 
it, otherwise than by giving no intentional offence, and 
by waving any particular consideration of those evils of 
Slavery which fall not within an oeconomical view of 
the subject. My principal design is to attempt to con- 
vince the gentlemen concerned, as I have little doubt 
of satisfying all other persons acquainted with colonial 
affairs, that the purchasing of Slaves who keep not up 
their numbers by the births, is a ruinous practice — ^so 
very ruinous, that unless a great proportion of the 
Negroes had been reared on properties where their 
treatment did not prevent their natural increase, the 
cultivation of the sugar islands, by Slave-labour, must 
have been abandoned long ago. 

As the following is a new view of the subject ; I 
must beg you, or rather my readers through you, be- 
^l^e we go farther, to distinguish carefully bought or 
purchased Slaves, whether born in Africa or the West 
Indies, from bred or reared Slaves, born.and brought 
up on the very plantations which they cultivate. 

Some well meaning people, you know, condemn, in 
the lump, all calculations on the lives of human crea- 
tures j and certain calculations which might be men- 
tioned, cannot be too much reprobated. But surely a 
planter is not more blaraeable for Inquiring whether or 
not the labour of a Slave is likely to refund the money 
sunk on him and the property he actuatesj| or makes 
productive, than a tradesman is for considering whe- 
ther- or not the labour of an apprentice is likely to pay 
for his instruction and maintenance. The cases jre very 

o 2 ' f 
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similaY; except in the circumstance of huyb)^ the 
which affects not the present argument- In a mere 
occonomical vievi^, both the planter and the tradesman 
Qught, in prudence, to estimate bc fore-iiand^ the pro- 
bable profit or loss of their respective bargains. It will 
afterwards appear that the planters arc but too sparing 
of such prudential computations, or at least do not 
conduct them upon right principles. 

You ncedjnot be informed, that it has been known 
for many to men of reflection, that the labour of 
Slaves, whether bought or bred, though apparently 
cheaper, is really far dearer, in general, than that of 
Irccmeii ’ . But ^thc arguments Vv^hich support this 
conclurion, however just, are too refined for the ge- 
nerality of Slave-owners, who cannot be supposed 
very deep in philosoghigid, tsrf* even in oeconomical the- 
ories. ^ c 

\ et arguments, as applicable to modern colo- 
nial Slavci } , were long ago assented to and exemplified 
by men iaUiaaicly acquainted with, and Interested jj| 
the Jubjc'ct, ^ 

About the year 1 7SO, Robcj ison, in his Tracts! com- 
I 'Lulled qf the iinprofitablcneGs of African Slaves, in the 
Sugar i'dar.ds. z\nd so well convinced was the Legisla- 
ture of S. Carolina of the same truth, that in 17S9, they 
laid a prolubiiory tax on all Slaves tmported for sale. 
This tax, which remained in force till 1744, was ex- 
preerly imposed to reLeve the planters from the debts 
they had contracted by purchasing new Negroes; 
wliose labour refunded not the money sunk on them, 

See ill the Appendix, the Note marked page 19 c). 
f Quoted in Mr, llainsay’f; Objections to Abolition, wUb An- 
s'wers, pp, 14, 22, 4U 
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and th^ property they actuated So fully did that 
law answer its end^ as to induce the intelligent histo* 
rian of Jamaica to recommend a similar rneasum to tb^ 
legislature of that island. Mr. Long does not appear ' 
to have succeeded ; but he scruples not to declare, for 
the strong reasons which he assigns, that ^^The purchase 
of new Negroes is the true source of the distresses 
under which the owners of sugar estates suffer f/’ 

It is true, that new Negroes can no longer be legally 
imported into the islands from Africa; and it would 
be foreign to our purpose to take much notice of the 
attempts but too successfully made to introduce 
them -in defiance of the abolilioa-lawsj ; especi- 
ally as it may be hoped that the Government will 

ultimately cuu'e those laws to be respected. But 

Slaves can still be purchased, and in fact have all along 
been procured, in great numbers collectively, from 
several sources purely West Indian, and altogether 
l&connccted with Africa ; from vsmall settlers, slich 
as those called teii-acrc-mcn in Barbadoes, who often 
raise more Negroes rfian they have land to employ j 
from persons who may fmd out that they Mave too 
great a crowd of domestics ; from planters who may 
be parting with i^eir estates, or finally leaving the 
islands ; from dealers who bring Slaves, on specula- 
tion, from the other British colonics ; and above all, 
from the creditors of ruined planters §• 

* Abridg. Evid. before H, of Commons, No. 4. p, 138.^ 
f Hbt. of Jamaica, vol. 1. p. 401, and voL 2. p.437 ; see also 
Beckford’g Description of Jamaica, vol. 2. p. 344. 

t See in the Appendix, the Note marked page ig7, a. 

§ See in the Appendix, the Note marked page ig7» 
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dowsed to Kay Sl|avis,may still 
b<s piietty copiously supplied, without ^jS^ding to 
Jkfiica. But it is impossible to belfeve that thebuyers 
of Slaves ( unless th *y get the Slaves of ruined planters 
for less than half the current price) can be aware of 
the real nature and consequences of 
For this would be to suppose (what cannot 
expected) that they have some knowledge of the doc- 
trine of annuities, to which the case, belongs ; and 
which would effectually cure their^pernicious hanker- 
ing after the Slave-maiket. But former planters have 
profitably bought Slaves ; and therefore^ it is to be 
fibred, that the present planters think it is, some way 
or other, their interest to buy Slaves. Yet, as we have 
seen, it is a historical fact that Slaves could not be 
bopght at the full value, without ultimate loss, at least 
since the year 1 7 SO excepting always, those few cases 
where the returns of their labour were uncommonly 
great, or where none of them died in the seasoni^, 
and they afterwards kept up, or increased, their num* 
bers by the, births. 

LikiStother men in activ^ employments, and particu- 
larly agriculturists, the planters are apt to take things 
in theeross ; and to follow impl^ltly old practices, 
light m wrong. Or, as Mr. Long expresses it, they 
are too apt to be satisfied with vague and absurd esti- 
mates,” and to be governed by “ barbarous reveries 
and antiquated prejudices which prevent thedi from 
seeing their interests in the. right point of v|ew. It is 
|K> wonder then, that the habitual purchasers qf Slaves, 
flMgh making perhaps what *xe‘ thought crops, 

■ pimto d^, or are kept iff it, in a way which they 

cannot 
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cannot lirell explain. But if such of them ft can 
manage 4ecimal fractions, wiU hut patytnlydibchmpanj 
us in improving a hint given by Mr. Steele, ai’page7l 
above, they will discover the root of the evil, the grafid 
but hitherto unobserved cause of their difficulties. For 
we hope to prove by a^method established by^he tna* 
thematlcians, and followed by all skilful calculators, in 
parallel cases, 

That the personal labour of purchased Slaves, m 
gcnerdl, African or TVesl Indian, employed on sugar 
plantations, does not and cannot refund the capital 
smk on them, and the property which they actuate, or 
render productive, 

I say their personal labour ; for our argument ne- 
cessarily abstracts from their posterity j for a reason 
which will hereafter appear. 

The next letter will be employed in establishing the 
Tata, on which the following calculations are founded. 

I am, with great respect. 

Dear sir. Your faithful fellow-Ubourer, 
To Thos Clarksok, and sincere friend, 

Es<j. M. A. &c. Ac. » Dickson. 


LETfER II. 

7'he Data established, fisft. 

West Indian estimates seldom allow decrease of Slave*.— -fif 
i,not kept up by births. Slaves’ eaimngs are only Labour-mnmtml 
—The following calculations founded on indisputable Hata.— 
period of effective hard labour short, botli in men add working 
Cattle.— Purchased Slaves may average about stuea -iyeaks of 
•tfpedve liard laboun— About two in fiv^of bought Slavei die 
the stasomn^, that i», of lleart*,— Drykirabla effects ^of 
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Act 5 Geo. 11. c. 7‘ — Produce of Slave-labour as uncertain a?; 
its duration.— Tlie followini^ calculations ate at 3 and 4 percent 
compound interest. 

DeahSik^ 

The calculations of the returns of West Indian pro- 
perty, though abundantly simple as commonly ma- 
naged, necessarily include a great variety of charges, 
and subsidiary computations, embracing a mixed mul- 
titude of paiticuiars, continually iluctuadng both in 
quantity and price. Biitnhe most important charge 
of all, that of the Negroes purchased by many planters 
to keep up their gangs, is generally omitted, or left to 
be, accounted for, as those planters best can, at the 
end of tfie statement! Even the greatest masters of 
our subject appear to acquiesce in this mode of calcula- 
tion. Mr. Edwards, in concluding Iiis minutelv de- 
tailed esStimate, tells us that he allows not a shilling 
for making good the decrease of the Negroes/* la 
this he does little more than follow the example of hiiiJ 
precursor, Mr. Long, who, however, acknowledges 
that the supply of that decrease is the most chargeable 
article attending sugar ('states'^'. And no wonder; for, in 
pecuniary value, the Slaves form about one halff of the 

^ ^ Edwards, vol 2.‘p.2C'0; Lpng, vol. 1. p.463; see also 
eigln pariicul.ir accounts from p. 22 to 32 of the valuable Report of 
the Cotnmit. on f be Couimer. State of the W. I . Colonies, uly 1 80/. 

f In 178(), when the Slaves v.ere worth 30/ sterling, one with 
another, they were valued at one-third oi rlie whole pioperty ; 
which indeed had been the comnion estimate for many years. 
But now tliat the Slaves average 80/. sterling, they must foim 
eight fftceiuhsof the whole property j for the rest of theW. In ii:m 
propt^rty has not increased in value, or at least in no proportion to 
the 
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whole profjerty ; and in importance they may be called 
the living principle which actuates an otherwise inert 
and uw less lump of matter. From motion, it is re- 
markable that savages infer the presence of a souk 
Without the Negroes, thv?re would be no motion, no 
soul\ in a West Indian pkantation. 

But so it is, that I know of no writer, French or 
English, competeruly acquainted witii West Indian 
accounts, who, has propeily allowed for the decrease of 
the Slaves '^, d'hey do not even use the language of 
men sensible oi any danger in the purchase ol Slaves; 
but talk of it as they would of a speculation in ca- 
lico or tobacco.’’ da short, they have generally aban- 
doned their rc^niers, or at least have given them no ex- 
plicit advice, at the ojily difiicult and perilous step of 
their progress ; as if the customers of the Slave-mer- 
chants c(Jiild be reasonably expected to possess even 
that very moderate knowledge of the extensive and 
dif^cuit doctrine of atmuitics winch the case requires. 
For, wliat are erroneously called the clear returns of 
plantations which keep up thdir gangs by purchase, 
when closely examined, turn out to be neither more nor 
less than annuities of uncertain amount, derived from 
the equally uncertain labouring lives of the Slaves ; 
during which, however, the 7vh(,le capital vested in such 
plamaiions, with at least legal interest, must be clear 
or their proprietors will l)e losers. Depending on the 

* The only hint I ever met with (except Mr. Steele's, p 7 ’ above) 
of the true method of ciilcuiatiiijr in this ease, is the following very 
4 brief one of S, Venant, p 06. If route mi capital, See. : he 
Negro costs the capital sum of 2000 \\\. which, in the W. Indies, 
ought to yield an interest" fwhat we call a Lnbour-unnuUy'\ of, 
at least, 15 per cent. ; because it is ojihj for (he Nes^ro's life** ' 

fluctuating 
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ftuctoatin^ quantity and price of annual produce, the 
returns of Slave-labour do not, like ordinary annuities, 
consist of any determinate sums j nor do they extend 
to the whole lives of the Slaves, but to that part of ^ 
them only during which they are able to labour effi* ^ 
ciently. I would therefore beg leave to call them 
JLabour-amiuities ; a si^ject which, I believe, has never 
engaged the attention of mathematicians; hav« 
any observations been made, to serve as a basis for such 
calculations. Hence I am encouraged to hope, that 
this new attempt may, in consideration of its design, 
he treated with indulgence by my numerous superiors 
in calculations qf this kind. If not, I should rejoice 
if the correction of my mistakes should stir them up 
t3 examine this subject, with an attention proportioned 
to its evident importance to the interest of the Planters, 
and the happiness of their Slaves. 

We shall begin then at the interesting point where 
our predecessors left off. By taking for our daifi,, 
their results, namely, xvhat they call the annual returns 
of plantations, chieflylas estimated by themselves, at 
different rates per cent, our conclusions will be quite 
independent of a long catalogue of fluctuating and 
contingent particulars, the prices and quantities of 
which it is easier to controvert than to ascertain. Those 
conclusions also will apply equally to all periods, islands, 
and estates, in which any particular return per cent, is 
Stated to have been received. Thus we shall get rid 
of all local and temporary modifications. In short, 
we shall keep clear of all questionable elements of cal- * 
Culation, except the period of actual, efficient labour ; 
to which we shall now endeavour to give all the pro* 

bability 
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bability which we can derive froiii evidence ioid 
analogy. * 

The period of labour, especiaHy of effective har4 
labour, is in no ca6e whatever, nearly so great as the 
period of life ; for all men live long before, and many 
long after, they are fit for hard labour ; some are never 
fit for it, and some survive tlieir ability for labour <£ 
%Xiy kind. Few or no inquiries appear to have been 
made on this point ; though so evidently interesting to 
benefit societies. But a learned and observing physi- 
cian of my acquaintance, who has practised his profes- 
sion for many years, in this metropolis, is “ well per- 
suaded, from his own observation, and that of other 
gentlemen of the faculty, that, on an average, the 
more laborious workmen in London, are not capalJle 
of earning the highest wages paid to their respective 
trades, for more than ten years.” The average period 
during which soldiers, in peace and war, exclusive of 
killed and wounded, are fit for military duty, is also 
ten years * ; and only seven years, if they serve in the 
West Indies, and survive the Reasoning t- The coal- 
heavers in London, are known to be very short lived; 
but the average period of their labouring lives I never 
heard stated.— In the great scarcity of similar observa- 
tions,! may be permitted to add, that the hoi ses which 
supply the great iron-works at Carron, in Scotland, 
with coals, hold out one with another, for seven years^. 

* This was stated by Mr. Windham, or Mr. Whitbread, or both, 
in one of the Parliamentary debates relative to the army. 

f See Col. Chalmeis on the war in St Domingo, p, <J2. 

J This is also taken, as the average labouring life of f.innen? 
horses in England, by Ftancklyn, On the Abolition, ico.'p. ig. 

’‘Mi 
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They ate put to this work af six years of age, and have 
each a ton of coals to draw, from different distances, 
through bad bye-roads. Naturalists, I think, reckon 
the life of the horse about thirty years ; so that the 
lives of those coal-horses are abridged above one-half. 
But, for obvious reasons, a brute will bear drudgery 
longer, in pro{>oriion, than a man, and far longer than 
a man can bear drudgery and Slavery united. Tor these 
evils, as Mr. Locke observes, though from their often 
going together, they arc apt to be confounded, are 
really different things ; and act differently, the one on 
the body, and the other both dp body and soul. 
Lastly, I have heard it rcmarkBH that many of the 
failures among inndceepcrs, may be traced to their 
wearing out their horses, before they refund their pur- 
chase-money. Yet few inn-kcepers have so great a 
part of their property vested in liorscs, as the planters 
have in Slaves, namely about one-half; and their pro- 
fits, if not on their horses, certainly on the rest of their 
property, are greatly Superior. 

But no apology was necessary for introducing these 
tw^o last insrances ; for the planters derive labour-an- 
nuities also from their cattle which work many of the 
anills, cart the produce to the shipping-places, &:c. 
and they often sufier heavily from the premature 
deaths of oxen and mules, owing very much to bad 
feeding, and exposure to the weather ; but to what 
average extent I never heard stated. 

The above analogical facts will give additional pro- 
bability to our specific evidence on this head, which 

* See in tl>e Appendix, the Note marked page 204. 

we 
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we have brought to bear, as fairly as we could, on the 
period of labour fulfilled by purchased Slaves. By that 
evidence, comblj^d circumstances stated as pe- 

culiar to bouoht Slaves, we may very safely affirm that 
The period of cjpiaoil^ jrrodudirc hard, labour falfiUod 
by such Slaves^ aj'ler they arc (lo(s not exceed^ 

or rather^ifi^strict'tLVssA'dnuof be proiu d lo equal SKVE^r 
YEARS. I say, after they arc grown ])eople 

being generally preferred, with a view to immediate 
labour. "Jims a great part of their labouring lives 
are exhausted /vy7;;e the purchase ; and of Ur it, the 
three unproductive years of seasoning, curtail both 
their labouring, and their natural lives ; nor can the 
survivors be expected to live so long as hied Slaves, in 
otherwise equal circumstances. So that the labours of 
bought SlavOvS arc abridged, so to speak, throughout 
and at both ends ; by causes which affect not those 
bred on tlie plantations whieli they cultivate. Some 
of tlic fortner, no doubt, iiuiy work for their main- 
tenance, ora little more, for more than seven years j but 
this being of little or no use to. their owners, cannot 
be called efficient, or productive, hard labour. 

The evidence \vc possCsSS respecting the period of 
actual labour, relates to the whole 'mixed body of 
Slaves, of wdioin we know that bought Slaves arc only 
a part ; but tvhat part, it seems impossible to ascertain 
exactly Those in question are also 7?e/r/ Slaves, on 

* On twenty-tv/o plantations in Eatbadocs in 1/88, there were 
8112 Slaves, of whom 429 were Afiicans. In the same year, 
^ only Uvd- ninths of the whole body of Slaves in the W. Indies, were 
believed to be natives of Africa. But who can tell how many 
bought creoles there might be ? See Snpp. to P. C. Rep. p. Sp ; 
Impolicy of the Slave-trade, 2d edit. p. i:iO. 
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%rfiose period of labour the annual proportions of new 
Negroes formerly imported and rejained* can throw 
BO light whatever ; those proportions l^iving been com- 
puted on the' whole mixed mass of Slaves old and 
young, field labourers, mechanics, and above all the 
mcredibly numerous domestics. 

Wa may, however, inquire with more success. Who 
&e purchased Slaves are ? They are, or till of late 
were partly impo?ted from Africa, between the ages of 
14 and 40 and sometimes 50 *, (after which last age 
they are seldom fit for hard labour) and partly pro- 
cured in the West Indies, chiefly from the creditors of 
ruined planters, at all ages; but with less tha^^he 
natural proportion of young people, and we^|Sened 
beside by the “ hard driving” of owners who had 
been struggling to get out of debt, as well as by con- 
finement in gaol, before they were brought to sale. 

Of the Africans, above^one-fourth perished on the 
voyage to theW. Indies f ; and per cent, more, 
being nearly the annual mortality of London, died+on 
an average, in the fortnight intervening between the 
days of entry and sale J. To close this awful triumph 
of the King of terrors, between one-third and one-half, 
or about hvo mJiLe, of all whom the planters bought, 
were lost in “ the seasoning,” within the three first 
years, and before they could be said to have yielded 
any productive labour § . Now if seven years be the 

P. C. Report, p. 32, 30, 40, 42, 3;2. 

. i Nearly 30 per cent. See Abst. Evid. before H. of Com* 
nions, p. 51, £dio. edit. 

% See 2d Rep. of Jamaica Assem. in P. C. Rep. p. 370 Notes 
^ Po. p. 38. 

Long, vol. 1 . p. 400, and vol. 3. pp. 434, 435 ; Address on 
tbffi proposed Bill, &c. p. 17; Robertson, as quoted in Ot^ect. and 
' ’ ' * Aps. 
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average labouring period of bought Slaves, a lot of five 
should yield- (5 dmes 7 or) 85 years of labour ; and 
two of them’ having died, each of the other three must 
yield (one-third of 35 or) nearly 12 years; or, with 
the three years of seasoning, nearly 1 5 years. But to 
look for fifteen years even of blank existence, without 
labour, from each of the survivors of a tuorse than 
pestilential mortality, heartless and enfeebled as they 
must generally be, would be madly romantic. 

For by the best accounts we possess, the whole body 
of the Slaves die off, and are renewed by importation 
and procreation together, in a period not exceeding 15 
years * ; and the same is about the mean continuance 
of life of annuitants in this country, reckoning interest 
at 8 per cent, f — Such are the direct consequences of 
taking the average labouring lives of imported Africans 
iSo high as seven years ; which, we said, they “ could 
not, in strictness, be proved to equal.” In^this posi- 
tion are farther supported by the respectable opi- 
nbn of that worthy, but unfortunate planter, Mr. 
William Beckford, who says that “ let a purchaser of 
new Negroes be ever so successful in seasoning them, he 
does not think that he will be able, with the most unre. 
mitting attention, and even with a superfluity of food, 
to preserve and domesticate, in three years, one out of 

Ans*.|i, 21; P. C. Rep. p. 460; D’Auberteuil, tom. 1. p*54; 
Steele, p. l6l above.— The plague generally carries olf out* third 
of the people visited by it .* SanCtorius in Med. Stat. Jphon 130, 
confirmed by Dr. Lister’s comment ; Brown’s Hist, of Glasgow, 
vol. 2. p. 137 1 article Arith. Pollt. in Aiman. de Gotha, 1809* 

* See in the Appendix, the Note marked page 207. 
f Lee’s Annuities, p. 233; Mortimer’s Broker, p. 189 ; McAr- 
thur’s Financial Pacts, p. 10(). 

four, 



four^ who shall turn cut a really industrious and efficient 
Slave V’ At this rate, to expect each of four Slaves 
purchased, to average seven years of ’Libour, would 
be to expect the iruiustrioiis and cfficleat’* survivor of 
the seasoning, to labour for twenty-ei^cjit years, or, in- 
cluding that fatal period, for about forty years: Quod 
esset absurdum. 

As to the Slaves of ruined planters, we lave already 
seen that about ilOOO were yearly bi ought to sale, on 
mgar estates, in Jamaica alone f ; in times so much 
better than the present, that perhaps it would not be 
rash to affirm that the number is nov/ doubled. It 
is iacoucelvablo,” says Mr. Long, wh^t numbers 
have perished in consequence of the law for the reco- 
very of debis, which permito Slaves to be levied on,’^ 
[confined in gaol, often till they contract sickness] 
‘^and sold at vendue. By this means they are fre- 
quently torn from tb.cir native spots, and their dearest 
connections, and transported into a situation” [perhaps 
ill another Island] ‘‘ uoadapled to their health, labo\ir- 
ing under discoiuent, which co-operates with change of 
place and circumstances, to shorten their lives J.” 

Like the rest of mankind, the NegroCs lovo their 
native spots, and venerate the dust of their fathers ; 
which they inter either close to their huts, or within 
them, under theii beds. The spirit of the reply made by 
the Canadi*in cliiTsto the Fi each commissioners who 
came to demand ihcir territory, also stirs iu the bosoms 
of the Negroes. — ‘^Here we were born, and here are the 

lit kfoid's Dc&ciipti\e Account of Jamaica, vol. 2 . p. 342 » 
f S e in iiio Appendix, Kotemaikcd page K)7 j 
^ Lung, ^ol. 2* p. 435. See al&o Sup. to P, Rep, p. 17* 
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graves of our fathers ! Can we say to their bones, 
Arise and go with us into a foreign land So power- 
ful indeed, is this local and filial attachment in the Ne- 
groes, that it is , dangerous to remove their habitations 
even to a more healthful part of the same estate, from 
such a removal, one of the most humane and exem- 
plary characters in Barbadoes, lost fifty of his people 
in one year ‘‘Bought Creole Slaves,” says Mr. 
Collins, “ must be seasoned not so much to the climate 
as to the plantation f to its new arrangements, new 
objects, and the new connections which it presents. 
What then but a mortality hardly exceeded by that of 
the newly imported Africans, can be expected from 
the violent seizure of the Slaves under the present laws 
of extent ; — their imprisonment (till sold), the sale, at 
open outcry, and the inhuman separation of beings so 
afleclionately attached to their homes and their kindred? 
It is nearly forty years since I first witnessed the sale of 
a numerous gang of plantation Slaves, in a gaol-yard ; 
and I now remember it as one of the most affecting 
scenes I ever beheld J, even in a land of Slavery ; to 
say nothing of the indecencies attending it. I can 
therefore, almost excuse Mr. Edwards, when he exe- 
crates the present laws “ for the more easy recovery of 
debts” in the West Indies ; ^en though one of them 
happens to be an A — of P — ^ § . “ The odious 

See Supp. to P.^C. Rep. p. 17, and the Report itscif, p. 298 ; 
also Abridg. Min. Evid. before H. of Commons, No. 4. p. 114. 

f Practical Rules, p. 380; see also p. 4Q. 

X They have a song, the burden of wliich is ** Plantation broke. 
O ! poor me one Quaco O !’* But it is not so afl'eciing, at least to 
me, as Grace Jones de Regulil,” one of their most beautilbl 
ditties. § See Edwards, vol. 2. p. 149 : and 5 Geo, IL c. 7. 

F severity ” 
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severity,” he adds, “ of the Roman Law, which de- 
clared sentient being^ to be inter reSy is revived and 
perpetuated in a country that pretends to Christianity! !” 

I do not believe that any case of force or fraud in 
Africa, can be productive of greater misery than this i” 
— The consequence is, that, like the imported natives 
of that continent, plantation “Negroes thus removed, 
generally languish and die in a short time.” (Commit, 
of Barbad. Soc. of Arts, p. 95, above.) 

From the two last paragraphs, it is evident that 
bought Slaves, whether African or West Indian, die 
incomparably faster tlian bred Slaves who have never 
been dragged from their native plantations ; and there- 
fore considerably faster than mixed bodies of both, to 
whom alone all the information and evidence we have, 
are really applicable. But we shall wave our title to 
make a deduction, on that account, from the severt 
years above mentioned, as the period of actual labour, 
of purchased Slaves. We wish also to bury in oblivion, 
as deeply as practices still e.xisiing will allow, certain 
causes tending yet farther to reduce that period in the 
great gangs of sugar plantations *. 

Authors are entirely silept both as to the probability 
and the expectation of labour, at least in this peculiar 
case. Our safest and eldest way, therefore, and per- 
haps the only practicable way, will be to consider what 
are called the clear, average airnual earnings of the 
Slaves, generally stated at some given rate per cent, 
on the planter’s capital, as an annuity certain to him 

* Sec Long, vol 2. p. 40(i j Letters on Slavery, p. 1 2 ; Abridg. 
Minutes of Evid. before H. of Commons, No. 4. pp. 52, 1 16', 
1J«, 120. 
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for suven years, immediately following the purchase. 
Indeed this appears to be most agrf cable, not only to 
the advice of Mr. Smart, quoted below, but also to the 
meaning of foe witnesses on whose testimony our pe- 
riod of labour rests; though in strictness, the return 
of labour from purchased Slaves is of the nature of a 
reversion, to commence after foe period of seasoning 
shall expire. — Even if the expectation of labour could 
be determined, the expectati^ of the produce of that 
labour would still be a desid^raUm ; the crops being 
as uncertain both in quantity and price, as the labour- 
ing lives of the Slaves who raise them. But, though 
we thus disclaim all pretensions to an accuracy Which 
our subject will not admit ; yet we hope to be accu- 
rate enough to demonstrate the extreme hazard of 
purchasing Slaves, with a view to make a profit of their 
personal labour. 

It must be observed that the period of seven years, 
is an average, or arithmetical mean, between 0, which 
expresses the immediate death of purchased Slaves, and 
14 years j the utmost extent of their labouring lives ; 
and that, if the period of actual efficient labour be 
carried much beyond seven years, as for example to ten 
or twelve years, in all probability, they would be in a 
condition to keep up, or incre|se their numbers by the 
births. But with this last case we have nothing to 
do ; for we suppose that there are no births, or 
that the number and strength of the gangs are kept 
up altogether by purchase ; a supposition absolutely 
necessary, in order to show the simple and unmodified 
effects of purchasing instead of breeding. This sup- 
position is indeed but too near the literal truth ; for it 

p 2 is 
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is believed that n^t one in ten of the purchased Afri- 
cans left posterity*, and it would be too niuch^ to 
affirm that one in five of the purchased Creoles do so. 
The hearts of the latter, one would think, are as liable 
to be broken by being dragged from their native plan- 
tations and islands, as those of the former, by being torn 
from their native continent ; — especially if it be true, as 
has been pretended, that the Africans who survive the 
middle passage, are mugh happier in the West Indies 
than they were in Africa 

As to the improvement of the money, 1 shall calculate 
upon only three per cent, compound interest ; that is, 
I shall suppose the capital vested in Slaves, lands, build- 
ings, &c. on the one hand, and the Slaves’ annual earn- 
ings, as they arise, clear of all expence, but that of 
replacing the mortality, on the other, to be respectively 
improved, or improvable, at the rate of three per cent. 
compound interest. At this low rate, a sum of money 
docs not double itself in less than twenty-three years 
and a half ; whereas at six per cent, simple interest, 
the legal and the least West Indian rate, it doubles 
itself in sixteen years and two thirds. Having been 
told, however, by an able judge, that the case will bear 
a much higher rate, I shall also calculate at four per 
cent, compound interest, at which rate money doubles 
itself in seventeen years and tw o thirds ; and this I do 
the more readily, because it is agreeable to the example 
of Dr. Price. 

I am, &c. 

* See the P. C. Report, p, 459 5 Letters on Slavery, p. 1 59 ; 
and above all, p. 31, of Mr Stephen’s excellent pamphlet, intitled 
“ New Reasons for Abolishing the Slave-trade." 
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, LETTER III. 

Calculations, (£c. relative to bought Slaves. 

Reader, wlio likes not our data^ enabled to use data of bis own. 
— The annexed Table, if circulated among intelligent planters, 
would long ago have abolished Slave-trade. — Lnhour^annuities 
extremely uncertain, because crops, prices and expences are ho, 
as well as the labouring lives of Slaves. — The able Mr. Smart's 
advice respecting L^e-annuitie|, applied to /.a/iottr-annuities.— - 
Our calculations suppose planter deliberating about buying 
Slaves. — Labour-annuities calculated without interest.— Slave- 
buyers not more imprudent than Mississippi, and other deluded 
adventurers. — Eight calculations proving the purchiisc of Slaves 
to be ruinous, on all admissible suppositions. 

Dear Sir, 

It is to be feared that our epistles will be rather un- 
entertaining, if not otherwise unacceptable, to persons 
who are not, like you, accustomed to patient investi- 
gation. We diave done, and will do every thing in 
our power to render the statements plain, without pro- 
lixity. But if, after all, some little obscurity should 
remain, surely West Indian proprietors have suffered 
enough to stimulate men of ordinary prudence, to 
scrutinize to the bottom a system confessedly not over 
agreeable to what are called the laws of nature, either 
mental or corporeal ; and which, for that very reason, 
may be strongly suspected to harbour some lurking 
cause of self-destruction. 

If, notwithstanding the obvious moderation of the 
data which 1 endeavoured to establish in the last letter, 
any attentive reader should not be pleased with them, 
he has only to substitute data of his own. I am so far 

from 
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from objecting to this, provided he adheres to evidence 
as far as k ^oes, and to dose analog'^ and fait arg^K- 
ment, when evidence fails, that I have been at great 
pains to enable every man who understands decimals, 
to proceed on any data, or conditions, he may thmk 
proper. 

I am quite satisfied, however, that no admissible 
data, or method of calculation, will ever extract a 
profit from the personal labour of purchased Slaves. 

To ascertain, as nearly as possible, the probable 
loss or gain, one principal question is : For how 
many years must a Slave’s labour clear annually any 
given sum, in order to refund the money sunk on him 
and the property he actuates, at any moderate, or low 
rate of compound interest ? I searched many books 
for a table directly answering this question ; but to no 
purpose. In most books, the table of the present 
value of an annuity for years to come, is supposed to 
answer the end. But as this did not appear so na- 
tural and direct as a table calculated on purpose, I set 
about constructing one, by the proper theorem, in 
Simpson’s Algebra ; and had calculated and proved 
about 130 of its particulars, when, on turning over 
Mr. Smart’s excellent tables, I found that which I had 
been seeking, and which had escaped me from its 
being ill described in the contents of the yolume. 
The other necessary tables are inserted in every prac- 
tical book of compound interest and annuities ; but 
the one in question being to be found, I believe, in 
Mr. Smart’s valuable work alone, it shall be annexed 
to this letter. 

I have taken no othet liberty with it, than to ac- 
commodate 
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commodate its title and those of its columns, to iha 
subject in band. So very important, plain, and con- 
vincing are the inferences from this table, that had it 
been circulated, mutatis mutandis, among the more 
intelligent West Indians, there can be no doubt that 
it would have put an end to the Slave-trade long ago. 
For it would have satisfied them that Slaves purchased, 
even on apparently favourable terms, in order barely 
to refund, without any profit but a small rate of com- 
pound interest, the capital sunk on them and the dead 
stock, to which they alone give life and action, must 
have laboured efficienlhj for a longer period than 
people in their condition, can be reasonably expected 
to live ! ! 

The crops, as before observed, from which the re- 
turns of Slave-labour, or what we call labour-annui- 
ties, are to come, are very uncertain both in price and 
quantity. The same ihing is true both of the regular 
and contingent expences, the recurrence of hurri- 
canes, &c. Every one of these is as uncertain to the 
full, as the labouring lives of the Slaves ; the supply 
of whom, if they do not keep up their numbers and 
strength by the births, must only add “confusion worse 
confounded" to a labyrinth of co-operating contingen- 
cies, which baffles all calculation. To the purchase of 
Slaves, for the sake of their /af^owr-anuuities, we may 
most appositely apply the words of Mr. Smart * when 
speaking of ///e-annuities, at a time when the necessary 

* Tables of Annuities, &c. p. 1 13, first edit. 1726 , I believe 
tliat valuable work has gone through several editions 5 the last, 
improved by Mr. Brand, in 178 O. For its high character, s«V 
Martin's Decitnul Arithmetic, p. ^31, 
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observations were not so numerous as at present ; but 
yet far more numerous and exact, than any that haHs 
hitherto been made on the labouring lives of Slaves. 
!• have inserted or altered the parenthetical words, in 
order to adapt the passage to annuities derived from 
Slave-labour. “ At present,” says Mr. Smart, “ I shall 
take the liberty to state, that the valuation of annuities 
(depending on the labouring lives of Slaves) is no 
other than guess work *. And therefore the best me- 
thod I can propose to my reader for their valuation, is 
to consider with himself what number of years cer- 
tain he supposes to be equal to the (labouring) life 
or lives in question ; having a due regard to the age 
and state of (mind and) health of the (Slave or Slaves.) 
When any number of years certain is agreed upon, 
the present value of those years (of labour) at any 
given rate, is readily found, by (Mr. Smart’s) fourth 
table of compound interest, and will be the probable 
value of the (labouring) life or lives required. ” — Such, 
mulath mutandis, is Mr. Smart’s sense of this matter; 
and I am glad to find so distinguished a computist on 
my side; not only to confirm my statements, but to 
abate their singularity and apparent boldness. 

I believe that henceforth very few Slaves will be 
purchased by planters who seriously consider this ad- 

* The same opinion is as strongly expressed in the article An- 
nuities, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The tables of Dr. Halley, 
Mr. T. Simpson and M. De Moivre are there commended ; but 
the conclusions from them, in particular cases, are “ considered 
as a sort of lottery or chance-work.” See also Martin’s Mathem. 
Instit. vol- 1. p. 235 . Of course it is the planter's wisdom to keep 
clear of this lottery, by raising his own Slaves, on his own estate. 
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vice of Mr. Smart’s and his table v,hich we shall sub- 
jiin; — unless they resolve to treat them in such a 
manner as to insure thc'ir natural increase — or to ruin 
themselves ! The following que^vtions suppose the 
planter to be engaged in this salutary deliberation, 
preparatory to cheapening a lot of Negroes ; and if 
their answers are duly weighed^ he will give up all 
thoughts of such a bargain, and Hoe from the Slave- 
market, as from a place infected with all the ills of 
desperate speculation, and blasted credit. 

To begin with the simplest case, I shall first con- 
sider the habitual purchasers of Slaves as deriving ?/o 
intei'est from the labour-annuities, as they arise. ITis 
is no extravagant supposition, but often a literal fact. 
For such men generally become so much straitened, 
that their crops are cither anticipated, or swallowed up, 
as fast as they arc reaped, by interest-money, fees to 
lawyers, and bribes to marshals, household and planta- 
tion expellees, and above all, by the Slave-market, 
ihcs chief, though generally unsuspected destroyer 
of their credit. This case is so plain as to require no 
theorems or tables, or even to be branched out into 
separate questions ; 

For if lOOL be sunk on a Slave and the property 
he actuates, and he labour efficiently only for seven 
years, and die without issue j then, the purchaser 
having no means of recovering his moneij hut a bare 
labour-annuity for that period (without interest ) it is 
evident that, 
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^ of 142, or 285 year« 
— of 156, or 195 years 
tVt of 170, or 17 years 
tV of 184, or 155 years 


So then, /)fl;'e/y to refund the 100/. sunk, the labour- 
annuity 07tf;;hi to be 14/. 5s. S^d. for 7 years. To re- 
fund it with 6 per cent, profit, the labour-annuity 
ought to be 20/. 5s. Bid. for 7 years, or 6/. for 23 years 
2-thirds; and so forth. 

But the whole British capital vested in sugar planta- 
tions did not, for forty years ending in 1 807, yield an 
average return, or rather labour-annuity, of quite four 
and three-eighths per cent. * W e shall call it, how- 
ever, 5 per cent., clear of all charges, except making 
good the mortality of the Negroes. And we have be- 
fore proved that the average period of the labour-an- 
puity falls within 7 years ; 

Therefore the whole return falls within ( 7 times 5) 
35/.; which wants 6,5/. of the bare 100/. sunk, and 
107/. of 142/., its amount with a profit of 6 per cent.; 
and so in other cases. 

It is true, that the 5l. and 7 years being averages, 
some planters get not so much as 35/., and others get 
a great deal more, even as far as 10/. a year for 14 
years, which, however, would not refund the principal, 
with 6 per cent, profit. 

Here some readers will be apt to stop short, and to 
* See in the Appendix the Note marked p. 918. 

ask, 
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asl^ How bearded men can be so aiisurd as to risk 
thw money in such speculations ? But they may as 
well ask, How and why other bearded men every day 
risk their money in gaming, in lotteries, in pedestrian, 
equestrian, pugilistic, and drunken w^agers, and other 
hap-hazard adventures ? Why may not a whole gang 
of Negroes from the Slave-yard, clear, one with an- 
other, 1 0/. a year for 1 4 or 15 years, which some in- 
dividuals do, as well as a lottery-ticket come up a 
capital prize ; or a whole fleet, sent out with ridiculous 
cargoes to Brazil or Buenos Ayres, come home laden 
with dollars ? Are all Frenchmen (to say nothing of 
otJier nations) to be called fools, because many of their 
nobility and gentry and even their Government itself 
with the wise Duke of Orleans at its head, as Regent, 
suffered Law of Lauriston to bubble them with his 
famous Mississippi scheme ? In short, lottery, mercan- 
tile and paper gamblers should look at home, before 
they venture to deride planters for speculating in the 
labour of broken-hearted bought Slaves, w hom they 
can hardly keep alive without labour ! But they are 
not the only persons who suffer by dealing in annui- 
ties ; which can never be done with safety, or utility, 
except on a great scale, and under very skilful manage- 
ment. Mr. Hardy shows that a society whom he calls 
the Aldgate annuitants, paid for twice as many, years 
as they had any probability of living to enjoy their 
allowances ! One of Dr. Price’s motives for publishing 
his valuable work, was to prevent the distress likely to 
arise from ill-digested schemes of annuities, and he 
applauds a book, by Mr. Dale, which exposes “ the 

insufficiency 
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insufficiency and iniquity of the schemes of the societies 
for the benefit of old age 

It appears then, that the buying of Slaves with a 
view to obtain a profit from annuities depending on 
their efficient labour, reflects no peculiar or exclusive 
discredit on the tmderstandings of ,the purchasers. 

We now proceed to consider the labour-annuities as 
bearing interest, as they arise. 

I 

Question 1 . Let the average annual returns of sugar 
plantations be, as stated above, 5/. per cent, clear of 
all expences, but keeping up the Slaves. If these were 
kept up entirely by the births, then the 51. on every 
100/. invested would be the real, clear, annual return ; 
and no farther calculation would be necessary. But 
if entirely by purchase, then the 51. would be only 
what we have begged leave to call a labour-annuity, 
for so many years as the Slaves might be able, one with 
another, to clear it by their personal labour. What 
then would be the consequences to a planter receiving 
(at the first) this gross annual return, if he attempted 
to keep up his gang wholly by purchase ; the 100/. 
sunk, on the one hand, and the 5l. labour-annuity on 
the other, as it annually should arise, being allowed to 
be improved, or improveable, at the rates of interest 
mentioned below ? 

* See Hardy’s Annuities, p. 133 j Price, p, 136, a^d Pref. 
p. 6. vol. 1. edit. 4. 
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At three per cent, compound interest. 

From the present value of the capital sunk - ^ 00' W 

xUce the present value of 51. l^ibour-annuit}^^ /or 
7 years to come, which, as we have before sycn, is 
the average period for which purchased Slaves may 
be expected to labour efficiently, viz. by Mr. Smart’s 
fourth table, the present value of \l. annuity, for that 
time, is 6 23/. * which multiplied by 5, gives - 31*15 

Remains a present loss, on every 100/. invested, of 

( 68 /. 175 .) , - . . . __£6S'^ 

At the end of 7 years, the account will stand thus : 

Prom the amount of lOO/. in seven years past, by Mr. 

Smart’s ffrst table, . - - . 6£l23'00 

Take the amount of 5/. labour-annuity, for same time, 

by his third table, - - . 38*31 

Remains at the end'of 7 years, a loss of (84/. 135. gd ) £s2'6g 

But this is not yet the whole loss. We see that there 
is a loss of above 84/. if the Slaves labour only for 
seven years. They oug/il therefore to labour for a much 
longer period. To determine this period, divide 100 
by 5, and the quotient "20 indicates the years’ purchase 
of the property. Look for this last number in the first 
column of the following table, and on the same hori- 
zontal line, in the column marked 3 per cent, stand /AzV- 
ti/-one years of labour ; and so long oug/it the Slaves to 
labour efficiently, if they are to refund the 100/. sunk 
on them and the property they actuate ; and this with- 
out any profit, beyond ^a poor 3 per cent, compound 
interest. To prove this. 

The present value of the Capital sunk is - • £ 100 

An(|| by Mr. Smart’s 4th table, the present value of \L 

a year, for 31 years, is 20, which multiplied by 5 is also £ 100 

* Two of Mr. Smar/s eight decinaal places will be sufficient. 

. In 



In other words, the 100/. sunk, is the present valiifii 
at 3 per cent, of an annuity of 5/. for 31 years ; and 
if, on an average, the Slaves could be reasonably dSt- 
pected to labour efficiently to the end of that period/ 
without any fresh purchases, then, and not sooner^ 
would the purchase-money be refunded, together with 
S per cent, compound interest. If this, I say, could 
possibly happen, the transaction would be closedj with- 
out any other loss than 36/. the difference between 
286/. (the amount of 100/. in 31 years, at 6 per cent, 
simple interest, the lowest West Indian rate) and 250/. 
which, by Mr. Smart’s first table, is the amount of 
100/. for the same time, at 3 per cent, compound in- 
terest. But it has been proved, in the last letter, that 
broken-hearted purchased Slaves, cannot be expected 
to labour efficiently, one with ihother, for more than 
7 years j therefore. 

Amount of lOO/. in 31 years past, by Mr. Smart’s first 

table sfi" 25000 

Amount of 5/. a year, for jr years past, by his third 
table ... - a^38-3l 

Int. thereon, for 24 years, the remainder of 

the 31, by his first table - - s£ZQ'56 

~ 77-87 

So that, at the end of the 31 years, the loss is — 

{1721.2s. 7d.) - - - - - a£?J7213 

And this last sum is equal to the amount, at the end of 
31 years, of 68/. 17^. the present loss at the beginning 
of that period, as it should be. In this manner, we 
have pursued and verified our other calculations $ but 
brevity will confine us, in what follows, chiefly to th<i 
present loss, and the period of labour which the Slices 
ought to fulfil j these points being of primary impor- 
tance. It is true, that the amount would exhibit a still 

* more 



more striking loss than the present value. But we 
prefer the latter ; because it implies that the planter is 
in the act of deliberating about a purchase of Slaves. 
We wish to give him all the help we can, in his pre~ 
vious computations ; to point out their real namre ; and 
to prevent him, if possible, from making a blind leap 
into that “ slough of despond” the Slave-market. 

We shall now more briefly state the same calculation, 
at Jour per cent, compound interest. 

From the present value (now) sunk, one hundred pounds, ot’lOO 
Take the present value of 5/. labour-annuily for 7 years to 
come, the average period of the actual labour of pur- 
chased Slaves, by Mr. Smart’s fourth table. - 30 

Remains a present loss, on every lOOl. invested, of - f€70 

Look as before for 20 years’ purchase, in the first co- 
lumn of the following table, and over against it, you 
will find in the 4 per cent, column, forty-one years, 
13 days, of labour ; during which, were it possible, as 
it manifestly is not, the Slaves oujfil to remain elficient, 
in order to refund the purchase- money (lOO/.) with 
its increase at 4 per cent, compound interest. To prove 
this, 

The present money sunk is, as before, one hundred 
pounds - - - -• - . a£j00 00 

And the present value of 1 Z. a year, for 4 1 years, to 
come, by Mr. Smart's fourth table, is ip'PpZ. which 
multiplied by 5, gives - ( 99 Z. igs.) - - 6Z?99'95 

being near enough to the present money sunk (100/.) 
to show that the period of necessary labour has been 
vStated with sufficient practical accuracy, at 41 years. 
Wet^ it worth while to take in the odd 1 3 days, and 
to proceed by the proper theorem, the last sum would 

be 
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be still more nearly equal to the first ; for the tables 
are calculated only to half-years. 

, The deplorable effects of purchasing Slaves instead 
of rearing them, are already very apparent; though the 
annual return, or rather labour-annuity, was taken 
considerably above the general average of 4^ per cent. 
It would therefore be a waste of time to calculate on 
returns below that general average ; some of which 
would require a period of labour which no human 
beings, on this side of Noah’s flood, could possibly 
fulfil. We shall acid, however, a few questions, in 
which the annual returns exceed tffat general average. 

Quemion 2. Is it possible for a planter to obtain 
from his property the legal rate of West Indian in- 
terest, G per cent, over and above keeping up the 
strength and number of his Sltives wholly by purchase; 
the 100/. sunk, on the one hand, and the 61 . labour- 
annuity on the other, as it arises, being both considered 
as improveable first at S, and secondly at 4 per cent, 
compound interest ? 

First, at thr'ee per cent, compound interest. 

Present capital sunk, one hundred pounds, - s£l00'06 

Present value of 67. labour-annuity, for ^ years to come, 

by Mr. Smart’s fourth table, - - ■ 37'38 

Present loss ovi, every 100/. sunk - (62/. \2s. 5d.) *£’62-62 

Dividing 100/. by 6, the quotient is IG and 2-thirds, 
which is not found in the following tabic. . The’ 
nearest less number, in its first column, is IG-^ years’ ’ 
purchase, against which in the 3 per cent, column^ 
Sjtatid 23 years and 41 days of labour. I enter Mr. 

■ Smart’s/ 
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Smart’s fouf th table with 23 years, and find against if, 
in the 3 per cent, column, 16*44, which multiplied by 
6 gives but 98*64, instead of 100. The time of labour 
is therefore more than 23 years. I try 23 1 years, 
agaul^t which I find in the 3 percent, column, 16*69, 
and this multiplied by 6 gives 100*14 or a little more 
than jlOO. I conclude then that the true period, for 
which the Slaves oiightlo labour, is twenty-three years 
and a half^ as nearly as the same can be derived from 
the tables. 

Secondly^ at four per cent, compound interest. 

Present money sunk, one hundred pounds, - - *^100 

Present value of 61. a year, for seven years to come, by 

]kr. Smart’s fourth table, is , - - - 36 

Pre«n< /oss, on every too/, invested, - - a^^6i 

Look, as before, for 16 j years’ purchase in the 
first column of the following table, and over against it, 
in th^ 4< per cent, column, you will find 27 years 1 8.5 
days of labour, being a little more than 27 § years. 
Against this last number of years, in Mr. Smart’s fourth 
table, 4 per cent, column, stands 1 6’5. This multi- 
plied by 6 gives but 99. But against 28 years in the 
same tx’sle and column you will find IG’66. Multi- 
ply this\y 6, and you have 99’96, or nearly 100. 
Tuienty-eight years^ therefore, is nearly the period 
during wf ich the Slaves ought to labour efficiently, in 
this case, in order to return their owner the nionpy 
sunk on them and tjje property which they actui|Eei 
together with 4 per cent, compound interest. 

If then, the 100/. sunk on the one hand, and the 61, 
labour annuity on the other, are improved at 3 per cent, 
comp. int. the period of necessary, or indemnifying 

Q labour 
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labour must be 23 years j and if at 4 per cent, tliat 
period must be 28 years* ^ but the former peudd is 
more than thrice Jis long as purchased Slaves., on*.* with 
another, are found to labour effiaentiy^, ;u>.l latter 
period is four times as long. I1»e :h'^r’^iore^ 

to the present momentous quet-iion t vKi^ iiiiy is, that 
Sw per cent, simple imercsL on the capital invested in 
Slaves^ lands'^ duildiriii^s^ and stocky cannot possibly he 
obtained frorn any plantation^ where the getng 
tempted to be) kepi np by purchase alone. 

Qiaistiwn 3. Mr. Edwards, voL 2. p. 260, states 
that Mr, Bcckford of Jamaica has 2533 Slaves* ope- 
rating on a capital of no less than 380,000/. steriiihg. 

He doubts, however, as Mr. B. does not reside in 
the island, and is subject, in Jamaica^ to an annual 
tax of 6 per cent, on the gross value of his sugar and 
rum, for legal commission to his agent j — If he has 

* This is probably the greatest number of Slaves belonging to 
any one man in the British West Indies. Sir Francis Ford of 
Barbndoes^ had, at one time, 1 100. Yet he was an Abolitionist. 

f The wide dispersion of the estates in Jamaica, renders a coj^ 
pensation necessary, to the Agents, or Attornies/’ of Absentees ; 
whom it was thought this heavy tax would induce to ni .de. But 
its effects have been unintentionally oppressive j for i( "^iterests the 
Attornies in increasing the crops, which can only be d(-ie by push^ 
ing the Slaves. Hence Absentees are apt to be injuj/^^d or ruined 
by large crops ! See Long, vol. 2, p 400 j Steele, p. 171 above. 
The Absentee tax recommended for Barbadoes at p. 2t2, abot'^, 
would not have the pernicious effect just alluded to, as in that st:^d 
the other windward islands, it is not common to pay Attornies* 
One neighbour generally perfoims that office for another there-* 
increasing, however, ins patronage, among managers, aud 
tradesmen, and consequently his influence at elections, 

* received 
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received, on an average of ten years together, any thing 
near 6^ per cent, on his capital/* But let us allow 
this to be his coiisiant income by a labour-annuity, clear 
of all deduction but rhatof bu)iug Slave^: the question 
is, Wf;at would be the consequence, if he should sell 
his plantations to a person who, misled by the vulgar 
error that it is cheaper to buy Slaves than to breed 
them,** should aim ai keeping up the gangs wholly by 
purchase ? 

FirU^ at three per cent, compound interest. 


Pjcs<^nt money sunk, - - - - 1 00 *00 

Present value of G bi Idbour-annuity, for seven years to 

come, by Mr. SmariS tounh table, - - 40*40 

Present loss, on every IGO/, invested, 105. 2d ) d. <50 51 

Dividing 100/. by6], the quotient, 15-' years' pur- 
chase, is not to be found in the lollo’v\ing tabic. I'he next 
greater is 15 answering, in the r> per cent, column, 
to 21 years and 59 days oi labour ; which is greater 
than the truth, because loi} years’ purchase is so. But 
the real period during which ihc Slaves ongfu to labour 
is little short of twcnt]/-oric years. To prove this : 


The present value of the capital is - - ^ d 100 00 

And the piesent value of 0 5/ yearly, for 2J years to 
come, by Mr. Smart’s tourlh table^ is but little moie 
than 100/. namely - - (100/ 3u7d.) 100*18 


Secondly, at four per cent, compound 
Present money laid out, - - - - 

Present value, by Mr. Smart’s ft^urth table, of an niinuity 
of 6 * St, for 7 years to come, - - - - 

Prefe/U toss on e\ cry 100/. invested. 


iilfcrest. 

100 



Againfet 154, ihe next greatest to the real years’ pur- 
chase, as above, I find, in the 4 pt r cent, column of the 
following table, 24 years and 245 daye,vvhich is evident- 
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ly too much, for the reason above given. But the indem- 
nifying period, for which the Slaves ought to labour 
efficiently, cannot be much less ihzn twenly-four years 
and a half; ^ 

The present money sunk^ being - - • £ 100’ 00 

And the present value of 6 • 51. annuity for 24^ years, by ’ 

Mr. Smart’s fourth table, being not much more than 
a 00/. viz. ... (too/. 5s. 9«/.) ,^100‘29 

Now, as no Slaves can fulfil, on an average, 

■21 or 245 - years of effective labour, the plain ahsV^ 
to this question is, that the new purchaser would be 
ruined, before the ternunation of either of these periods. 

Question 4'. Mr. Long and Mr. Steele consider 8/. for 
every 100/. as a saving annual return onSugar plantations, 
in Jamaica and Barbadoes respectively ; and M. D’Au- 
berteuil states that the same return is averaged by two- 
thirds of the Plain of the Cape in St. Domingo*. Now 
can this labour-annuity be derived from any estate 
whose Slaves are procured and supplied altogether by 
purchase ? 

First, Compound interest at three per cent. ’ 
Capital invested is - - - - - a^lOO’OO 

Present value of 8/. annuity, for seven years to come, by 

Mr. Smart’s fourth table, - - - - 49 ‘84 

Preien/ /osr on every too/, sunk, - {50i.Zs.2d.) s^50‘l6 

Here we have exactly 12§ years’ purchase, corre- 
sponding with 15 years 329 days of labour, in the 
proper column of the following table. The nearest 
greater is sixteen years, being a trifle more than the 
true period of labour. To prove this : 

'* Long, vol, 1.9.491 ; Steele, p. 114 above j D'Auberteuil, 
t»m. 1. p, 179. 

Th« 
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The capital invested, is « 100*00 

And the present value of 8/. annually for l6 years to. 
come, is by Mr. Smart’s fourth table, a little above 
100/. viz. - . - (100/. 9s. ?(/.) a^l 00^48 

Secondly^ Compound*interest at four per cent. 

The capital sunk is - . - « £l 00 

Present value of 8/. a year, for seven years to come, by 

Mr Smart’s fourth table, is - - - 48 

And the present loss on every 100/. invested, - - ^52 

Against 12^ years’ purchase stand, in the 4 per cent, 
column of the following table, 17 years, ^4G days, I 
try the next less, viz. seventeen years and half which 
I find to be as near the true indemnifying period of 
labour as the tables will give it ; for 
The capital sunk is - - . - *^100*00 

But the present value of 8/. a year, for \T \ years to 
come, by Mr Smart’s fourth table, is soniewJiat short 
of that sum, viz. only - - (99/. 75. 2 d,) 

The answer to this question still indicates a great 
loss. For short-lived bought Slaves can by no means 
be expected to perform efficient labour either for 16, 
or 17 ^ years; the least of these happening to exceed 
the average period in which, according to the evidence 
quoted in the note on page 204, the Slaves of all de- 
scriptions, bought and bred, field, mechanic, and do- 
mestic (or at least a number equal to their whole aggre- 
gate) die off, and are renewed. 

Question ly. The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, p. 4, of their valuable Report, of July 18p7>on 
the commercial state of the West Indies, observe^ that 
4he profit from Sugar estates, subject as they are to 
peculiar risks and vicissitudes, should not be less than 10 
per cent. ; adding that, in the prosperous period pre- 
ceding 
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the year l 80 (^thepTp§% m general, did not 
exceed that siitn, 'ffejs' appears also to have been 
about the return which Mynheer Boode of Demerary, 
derived from estates worked by nearly, *000 Slaves , 
Let us now see Whether or not a )abo 4 r-anfii|ity of 
ten per cent, on the capital, can be obtained from Slaves 
whose monality is supplied altogether from the Slave- 
yard, or the gangs of rained planters ? 

F/rU, at //tree per cent, compound interest. 
Preseut money invested^ or sunk, - - - <^6 100 ’00 

Present value ot 10/. labour-anniutyfor / years to come, 

ap[)ears, by Mr. Smarts fonrtb table, to be - - ^2*3 

JPrese^// /o5«9 on every 100/, invcbtcd - (3//,lis) dfs y ’ 7. 

Against the years’ purchase, 10, we find, in the 3 per 
cent, column of the tollouing table, 12 years 24 days 
of effitient, indemnifying labour, which therefore 
somcuhat exccfds iivci re years ; for 
The present value of the capital sunk, is - ^ F 100 ’ 00 

And the pie^enl value ot' 10/. a yeai for 12 years to 
come, by Mk ^Ihiatt’b fourth tabic, talU a little shpit 
df 1 00/. being - - (09/- 105. ^fi.) ^' 09/54 

at four per cent, ctmipouud mierest, > 

I’jociU money invesU’i!, or sunk, i.s - - - i£lQO 

rie^eiit \aluc of JO/ annuity, years to come, ap- 
ptrrs, l)y JMr Sinaji’s lonrlh table, to be - 60 

PrrHnl on etery lOO/. invested, - - d, 40 

Agaiort lv>' y' ii's' purche^e, we havC; irf the 4 per 
cent, column of ilie h)ilo\^TLg tabic, i 3 years 9 dayvS ; so 
that tlie'-petiod of vfhcLnt labour which the Slufe$ 
pZfgV// to iiilhl, in order to indemnify their owner^ id 
this cast\ a lililc exceeds ihhuev years ; for 

^ Sve Dr riiKka clV irfciestinf Notes pu the W lucUeS,^ vol, it 
p. 4 ik t Cl n.bii cd witl. \ol 2 |>. aeb, voL 3 - p. 353 , arTO P» Ct 
Bep p. 770. Guilder 22c/, sled. ^ 
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Tile present money sunk is ... -o^TOO'OO 
And the present value of 10/. i fear* for 13 years to 

come, is, by Mr. Smart's fourth* table, not quite 

100/. 5 but only - - - (99/. ifj. 2</.) 4£?99igit» 

Novtt it would be in vain to look for an average of 
either 12 or 13 years of efficient labour from pur- 
chased Slaves. For, as we have already seen, the 
survivors of the seasoning (to the island if imported, 
or to the estate, if bought from the creditors of ruined 
planters, in the same island) have to make up not 
only their ou n period of labour, but that of their 
dead companions. So that, if one onlij (instead of 
the average, Imo) out of five purchased, has died, 
then, the whole number of years being* (5 times 12 
or 13) from GO to G5, each of tiie four survivors 
must labour about sixteen years, which, as before 
observed, exceeds the average p(^riod in which the 
whole of the Skives die off and are renewed. If two 
die, the survivors must each of them labour above 20 
years, &c. Hence the answer to this question also, 
must Be that 10 per cent, on the capital invested, can- 
not be obtained from the labour of Slaves whose mor- 
tality is supplied altogether by purchase j and that 
their purchaser will be ruined, more slowly indeed, 
but not less surely, than in the foregoing cases. 

Question 6. The respectable French writer quoted 
i%the last question but one, tells us that the remain- 
ing third part of the famous sugar district there men- 
tioned, averages 12/. for every 100/. of capital*; a 

% * Yet this great return did not hinder the St. Domingo planters 
from French merchants, backward as they were in 

giving efedit, nearly eight millions and a half sterling, when the 

' troubles 



return of which wfe h^ve but one British instance in 
evidence, and that , only for four remarJcable years. 
N^w, suppose a “ dashing planter,” fascinated b) this 
highest recorded refurn, were to purchase a plantation 
constantly yielding it, and to determine on making a 
rapid fortune by the system of “ Buying and nurying,” 
without rearing any Slaves ; what would be the upshot 
of his speculations : interest as above ? 

At thee per cent, compound interest. 

Present money sunk in the purchase - - ^100 '00 

Present value of 12/. labour-annuity for / years to come, 

is by Mr. Smart’s fourth table • - - 74*7^ 

present loss, on every 100/. suuk> (25/. 4^. gd.) - 25 ' 24 

Here the years’ purchase, 8 is not contained in 
the following table. The nearest (greater) is 8|, 
against which we find, in the three per cent, column, 
9 years 350 days, which, of course, exceeds the truth; 
but 9^ years, by Mr. Smart’s fourth table, appears to 
fall short of it. Now, as this case plainly requires 
more exactness than any of the preceding, or than can 
be expected from the tables, which reach only half 
years, it will be proper to go more strictly to work* 

troubles in that colony commenced, in l/pi. This sum, which 
exceeded by one million at least the debt due to G. Britain by alb 
North America, in 177^ — was probablv, like the debts ot our 
sugar planters, chiefly due for new Negroes, For, in the three 
years ending in 17 pl,no fewer than OO 000 were introduced, beiqg 
above a seventh of the farmer number of Skives (405,000) while 
the whites exceililed not 34,500 in ail! Was not this enormou* im- 
portation of injured and di'jafFected men, of itself, afi adequate cause 
both of the embarrassment of the St. Domingo planters, and ofc 
their final destruction ? See St.Venant, pp. 8D 473.^ 
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By Mr. Simpson's third theorem *, we find that the 
period of labour which the Slaves ought to fulfil, in 
this case, to refund the money invested, with three per 
cent, compound interest, is nhie years and 267 days. 
For. by his first theorem, the present value of a 12/. 
annuity, for that time and at that rate, is exactly 100/. 

Al jour per cent., compound interest. 

Present 'iioney, sunk in the purcliase of the estate - £ 100 

Pre^ient value of 12/. -the labour- annuity, for 7 years to 

come,^by .vlr. Smart’s fourth table - - 7'^ 

Presmt loss, on every lOO/. sunk - - - 28 

Here it will be found, by Mr. Simpson’s third theo- 
rem, that the period of indemnifying, efficient labour, 
is ten years and (23 days. For, by his first theorem, 
the present value of 12/. annuity, for that time, at four 
per cent., is exactly 1(X)/. 

But, it may here be said, that, by our own account, 
7 years, the period of the actual labour of purchased 
Slaves is the average between 0, which represents 
their immediate death, and J4 years, the utmost ex- 
tent of their labouring life ; and that D years, 267 
days, the period of indemnifying labour at 3 per cent, 
(to drop the period at 4 per cent.) do not so far over- 
pass the average, but that the Slaves may fulfil it. 
This hope, however, would be more sanguine thaa 
reasonable. For, as before observed, purchased 
Slaves, in order to keep the buyer from loss, must 
not only fulfil their own period of IaI>our, but that of 
their dead companions. Ihus, if five Slaves are 
bought, they ought together to make up (5 ttmes 9 

» Jn iiis Algebra, at the bottom of the »36th page, 4th edit. 

years. 
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years, 2G7 days, or) above 48 years of labour. If 
one of them die in the seasoning, the survivmg four 
will have to labour efficiently above 12 years bach ; 
and, if two die, each of three survivors must labour 
efficiently above ll^years. Now, if our objector, still 
contend that purchased Slaves may average even these 
last periods of labour, Jie may have it in his own way, 
provided he take along with him, that, even then,, the 
purchaser would have nothing but a paltry 3 per cent, 
compound interest for his money, his trouble, and his 
risk. But I would yield him the point for a better 
reason, namely, that Slaves, if they average front 12 
to IG years of effective labour, will, in all probability, 
supply their own mortality by the births. Then in- 
deed, the 1 2/. a year, instead of being a most hazard- 
ous labour-annuity, received with one hand, and paid- 
away with the other for new Negroes, would be a 
ren/, clear income. The plantation would be a very 
flourishing one ; and the proprietor might justly tell 
us, that he had nothing to do with us and our calcula- 
tions, being happily beyond their reach *. All that I 
insist upon .js, that even the singularly great labour 
annuity of 12/. on every 100/. invested in a plantation, 
would not only be wholly swallowed up, but leave the 
proprietor a ruined man ; if, while his gangs yield an 
average of but 7 years of labour, he should attempt to 
keep up their numbers entirely by purchase. This will; 

* S. Venatgs plantation in St. Domifigo, which he calls the 
finest in the New World, must have cleared above 13 per cent, 
if he kept np his gang without purchase, as he probably did } for ' 
he says (p. 330) that he settled it with less mortality, than is\ 
common in old estates, 


appear 
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appear still more clearly from the answer to the next 
question. 

Question 7. If a “ planter of thSlbld school” should 
attempt ,to keep up his gang entirely by purchasing 
Slaves who, one with another, yield him only 7 years 
of effectual service, w'hat labour-annuity obght he to 
receive on every 100/. sunk on his Slaves and the pro- 
perty they actuate, in order that he may got back his 
capital, and 3 per cent, compound interest, within the 
seven years ? 

By Mr. Smart’s fifth table, the annuity which 100/. 
will purchase, for 7 years, at 3 per cent, compound 
interest, is or l()7. li. the answer. 

Or, dividing 100/. by 6“23 the present value of 
1/. annuity, for 7 years to come, at 3 per cent, by 
Mr. Smart’s foufth table, the quotient is IG'O.'J/, or 
sixteen pounds one shiiliiig, the answer, as before. 
To prove this : 

By Mr. Smart’s third table, the amount of lf>’05L 
annuity, in 7 years, at 3 per cent, compound interest, 
is l.i.2'98/, or 122/. Ws.’id. ; which, by his first table, 
is also the amount of 100/. principal, in the same time, 
and at the same rate. 

. if from this amount, 122*98/, we subtract the 
principal 100/. the remainder 22'9S/. will be the in- 
terest, and this divided by 7, gives 3'28, being nearly 
the. annual simple interest per cent, gained ; which 
wants 2.72 or 2/. 14,v. 5d. of 61. per cent, the lowest 
legal interest, in the West Indies ! 


In 
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In other words, on the conditions of this last ques- 
tion, a labour-annuity of even 16/. li. wants about 
£/. I4s,5d. of yielding 6 per cent. ‘simple Interest. 

Question 8. The other conditions of tlie last ques- 
tion remaining!, What ought to be the labour-annuity, 
in order that the proprietor may get 6 per cent, simple 
interest on his capital ; or, in order that every 100/. 
of that capital may amount to 142/. in 7 years ? 

Divide 142/. by 7*66, the amount of 1/. annuity 
in 7 years, at 3 per cent, (by Mr. Smart’s third table) 
and the quotient 18*53 will be the answer, showing 
that, in this case, the labour- annuity sought must be 
somewhat more than eighteen and a half per cent. 

I must defer some reflections on these calcula- 
tions, and the conclusion of this whole argument, to 
another opportunity. In the mean time, 

I am, &c. W. D. 

At 2iy, I briefly quoted Dr. Price to show that 
Slave-buyers were not the only persons who suffered by 
speculating in annuities. A larger quotation from that 
celebrated author, to the same effect, will profitably fill 
up a space afforded by the necessity of printing the 
table on opposite pages ; — a quotation well calculated, 
mutcuis mutandis, to stimulate the buyers of Slaves to 
examine carefully the grounds of their speculations. 

“ Since the publication,” says Dr.P. “in three former 
editions, of the observations in the preceding section, 
almost all the societies mentioned in it, convinced of the 
insufiicicncy^nd pernicious tendency of their plans, 

have 
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have dissolved themselves, and distributed among their 
subscribers the money they had paid ; with such inte- 
rest or profits as remained, after deducting the expences 
of management ; and there are now left, within my 
knowledge, only two of these 80016 * 868 — the jlviicable 
and the Laudable Societies for the Benefit of -Age. 
The first of these societies finding, upon examination, 
that instead of an annuity of 26/. they could not in 
reality afford to pay a higher annultythan Si. determined, 
with great fairness, to leave it to the option of all their 
members, either to continue their contributions, with a 
view to this reduced annuity, or to take back all they 
had paid and withdraw. Near two hundred members 
having chosen the former, the society now consists of 
them, and therefore can scarcely be in any danger. — 
The other society has also sunk the annuity it promised 
from 44/, to 24/. ; but it is certain that it cannot per- 
manently pay to all its members a greater annuity than 
1 5l. 1 should lose too much time, were I to give an 

account of the calculations which prove this. He that 
would see it demonstrated with all possible clearness, 
should consult a tract publislied in 1777, by Mr. Dale, 
intitled, A Supplement to Calculations, &c. No per- 
son who understands common arithmetic can avoid 
being convinced by the evidence offered in this tract ; 
nor can any honest man avoid being shocked by the 
narrative it contains of the obstinacy with tvhich the 
majority of this society have persevered in error, con- 
trary to the efforts of the more respectable part of the 
society, and in defiance of reason, justice, and huma- 
nity I” Price on Annuities, &c. vol. 1. p. 144, ed. 4. 
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!iie actuat<^s*, compound interest at 2^,&c, per cent, per annum, being ulIo%’9'ed 
both on the cap.tal so sunk, and on his annua) earnings (or labour-annuity) at 
iheyaniSe* CAVEAT EMPTORll' 
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Mr. Smart, in his 4io page, has carried his table to 
25 years* purchase, but our 8vo will only admit of 20 
years, which however appear, from tlie table itself, to b* 
more than sufticient for the pu^ose intended. 


Although the /oe t'J' tJtis table is plain, from the forc^ing calculations, it may 
not be improper to insert two examples, just recollecicd ; supposing, as before, 
the.Ciipttal sunk, and also the clear annual earnings of the Slaves, as they arise, 
to be wjibroved at the siaali rate of 3 per cent. comp. int. 

Ex. U In 
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the P. C. Report, p. 7SO, f,t|i« whole British property, fixed and 

wioveat^le., in the West fnclies, is valued ajt 12 years purchase. Nowj rto kxlOW 
whether Or not a plantation bought on these terms, is likely to yield li prolh,ive 
rriMst inquire how long theShtves upon it ntught to dear (one-twdfrh of 100^. hr) 
m 6s, on every 300/. invested ; in order to refund the capital, and S per 
cent, compound interest. l,ook for 12 years pureh^e, in the first coluiim hf 
this table; and, on the game line, in the d per cent, column, you will find lo 
years, days, the pcrio<l of labour souglit. hut 15 years, 36' days is about tUb 
average of the /u;e5 of the Slaves, and greatly exceeds their aver 9 ;g;e perioclipf 
efficient labour. The purchaser, therefore, has paid for much more labour than 
he will ever receive from the Slaves he finds on the plantation, and consequently 
will be a great loser by tiieni, if they leave not progeny to fill up their places, 
as they drop off. 

The loss will br greater still, on Slaves bought to supply the mortality ; of 
whom about 2 in 5 die in the seasoning, (sec p. 206.) Five new Negroes oMgfejT 
to fulfil (five limes 15 years, 36 days, orj 75 J years of effective labour. But at 
only 5 survive the seasoning, each of these must labour efficiently for fouc thiyd 
of 75 or) above 25 years. But this being plainly impossible, it folHiws that a 
plantation bought for 12 years purchase, must be an unprofitable bargain, if 
the Slaves do not keep up, or rather augment their numbers by the births. But, 
if they do this, the clear profit will be 8 and one third per cent, which exceeds 
what Mr. Long and Mr, Srcele call a saving profit, and is nearly double the 
average return of sugar cstate><. 

It is plain from this table, that at any higher rate of improvement than 3 per 
cent, the period of efficient labour, which the Slaves ousihi to fulfil will be greater. 

This valuation of (2 years purchase, is ascribed to Mr. Chalmers, of the Trea- 
sury, who..e ability and accuracy in calculating cannot be doubted. But he i* 
not properly answerable for his du/a ; and we have no n>om for any remarks 
on them. 

Ex. 2. But Mr. Edwards, (vol. 2. p. 388) referring to Mr. Cs statement, 
** thinks that, in the sale of W. Indian estates, 10 years purcliase is more com- 
mon — forgetting that (at p. 260) he had stated the sugar planters* profits at 7 
per cent ; but “ Mothout charging a shilling for making good the decrease of the 
Negroes,*' and other heavy expences. Even 7 per cent, implies above 14 years 
pui chase. But at 10 years, we have shown in quest. 5, a great loss, unless thc^ 
births keep up or increase the numbers. 

The only way to avoid sucli losser., I will repeat it again and again, is to abs- 
tain altogether from buying Slaves, and to enable the Slaves already on the 
plantations to increase i for the bare keeping up of the numbers by the births, 
continually exposes a plantation to be mined by the first hurricane, or epidemic 
disease, or famine which occurs. 

But it Is not more strange than true, that « in the West Indies, the capitals 
which should have been empKq’^ed in the preservation and maintenance of tjtie 

enslaved, have been expended in the purchase of more Slaves!!” “A few 

figures of arithmetic sufficiently expose that losing system,” &c. Gaisford^i 
iinhay, printed 1811 , p, 84. His calculation is very simple and convincing, but 
quite different from ours. “ If however, reiterated examples will not convince' 
men of their errors, we must s.iy, with the old Latin author, Deas ouli per- 
d^re^prius demejitut,^* Long, vol. 2. p, 471. ' 
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tETTER IV. 

Jfs^portnnt cofielmio^ from the foregoing calculations^ 

of oar Asi.^ ijiiesttdnable but the period of actual etfactive 
hbmn — Popular error about W. Indian profits, — With Jess 
titan 18| per cent, labour-annuity^ bougfit Slaves yield not legal 
interest on capital sunk. — No W. Indian produce can bear the 
expertceof supply ingmortaltty by purchase.— Our aiguraent con* 
dudes. That the buying system is ruinoUs, ahd that the planter’s 
only resource is to breed, orrearhis Slaves. — Header wamedagainst 
a capital mistake.— Plantations carried on chiefly by bred Slavea.*r- 
That itapfieaper to buy than to breed, a most pernicious vulgar 
error.-Spence and profit ot tearing aNegro infent, — Des maitres 
avides n'aiment pas d voir teurs Negresses enceintes. —A. most 
intelligent planter shows the advantages of rearing Negroes.— 
Buyer, with large return, may be galloping to ruin, while Breeder 
*iih moderate, may be making money. Four-fifths of Salres 
ire Creoles, or natives of W Indies 

Dsax SiB) 

calculations already submitted to’ yout* view, 
depend entirely on the period of actual efficient labour 
fulfilled by purchased Slaves. This is the only elc* 
tnent of those calculations, which can be doubted or 
questioned, when the annual return of a plantation is 
determinately expressed by a given rdte per cent. Were 
it possible to prove that purchased Slaves, on an average^ 
labour with productive and efficient vigour, for more 
than selten years, the resulting losses would indeed be 
tedmed ; but they would not be extinguished, unless 
it could l>e proved dther that the annual returns are 
abw four times as great as they really are, or else, as ^ 
before, observed, that purchased Slaves labour g^c- 
mucdi fon^r thm people in their conditkm, or in 
ahnoa amy conditiop, can be expected to live I 

a 
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The popular opinion about the profits of W. Indian 
plantations, is e^regiously incorrect. Not to mention 
the common estimate, (now true in particular cases 
only) that the rum pays the ordinary current expqnces 
of a sugar plantation *, new Negroes excepted, and 
several other prevailing mistakes, ir is even not un*- 
common to talk of the gross returns as the neat pro- 
fits t ^ thereby swelling the latter often to double the 
real amount. But it does not appear ever to have been 
alleged, since ti e prosperous days of the first sugar 
planters of Bai'badoes, that in general any ♦g near 
] 6 or i 8| per cent, on the capital, has been cleared on 
the real value of plantations J ; and, in answering the 
question, we have proved that, with less than the 
last mentioned labour-annuity, a planter who should 
attempt to supply his mortality wholly by purchase, 
could not obtain the ordinary rate of W. Indian interest 
for his money. 

But neither spgar nor any other' article, can bear tloe 
ruinous expence of new Negroes, — Indigo is apparently 

• P. C, Report, p. 803. The production of eveiy cwt. of 
sugar now costs 2U(. lOcl. sferl. in Jamaica, and igs. 6d. in the 
other islands, over and above the neat proceeds of . the rum. See 
p. 3 of Report of the Ckjmiuit. on the coniinercial State of the W. 
Indian Colonies, July I 8 O 7 . 

f See Edwards, vol, 2. pp, 257, 20O. 

X Mr, Gaisford, however, p. 103, quotes the Council of Jamaica 
as stating, in 178<), that “ while some were gaining 15 or 20 per 
cent, others were losing as mucli but that "the average profit 
of the whole capital embarked in that island, was only four per 
cent." Now it is plain, from what we have said, that ifthe Slaves 
on the prospifroas estates, were-not kept up entirely by tlte births, 
a part only of the 15 or 20 per cent, was real gain and a uety 
mall part only, if the Slaves were kepfup chiefly by pnrehaa^ 

the 
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the ifiost profitable of them all. We are seriously told 
that every able Negro on an indigo- work raises, or rather 
< raisefi to the value of 75/. sterl. in that article in 
those fortunate years when the planter happened to 
draw a capital prize in that agricultural lottery *. But 
thie 75/. was only the gross return ; from which the 
value of the Negro himself, when he could be bought 
for less money, was often to be deducted. For all 
indigo planters, both French and English, agree that 
“ an alarming mortality constantly attended the pro- 
cess” dj^inaking the article, in the West Indies f. To 
this fatal cause, we are chiefly to attribute its failure, 
when Slaves were comparatively cheap, both in Ja- 
maica and St. Domingo ; in which last colony, how- 
ever, the gross return does not appear to have exceeded 
44/. 2s. 4(1. sterl. per Negro, in the best years. In 
1754, St. Domingo is said to have contained 8379 
indigo-works J, of which in 1774, above four-fifths had 
been converted to other uses ; and the chief reason, in 
afl probability, was that, in the intervening twenty years, 
the price of Slaves had been increased nearly four fold § . 
In 1789, the St. Domingo planters had almost intirely 
abandoned the culture of indigo 1| ; and thus an article 
which,' at first sight, appears to justify, in an cecono- 
mical view, the purchase of Negroes, turns out to be a 
powerful monitor against it. 

* Long, vol. 3. p, 6SO j Edwards, vol. 2. p. 286. 

f Edwards, il’id.,- Renny, p, 15 1. J Justamond’* Raynal, 
•vpl. 4' p, 236. My confidence in this fine writer is not great, But 
IWAuterteuil sSys that, in l j'74, the indigo-works in St, DontungO 
wwemfccerf to 600, Tom. iVpp, 61, 72. 

, §f ,l>’Auberteai!. tom. 1. pp. 243, 321 . 

^ Wimpfien, pp. 6S, lyOj St. Venant, p. 274. 
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•nquiries, not only to indigo, but to cottoBrSoff^ atui 
•cacsto* kbouf which, you kiww* our inforpadon i® hot 
tliundant and satisfactory as what we possess, 
(^i^ihg sugar. But having since found that a labour- 
^ ai^vdty, for seven years, of no less than 120/. 5s, 
without interest, or of 18/. 10s. with compound intc- 
: lest at S per cent, leaves not more than a clear retura 
of ©pet cent, on the capital,, after supplying the mor- 
tidity imirely by purchase * — Shaving since found this, 
I say, k will be needless tO trouble you withi^whatl 
have w^ten reacting the returns of the “minor 
staples,*^ none of which can be pretended to averagf 
ftie lab(Our>annuities just mentioned. I shall therefore 
mctend: to all plantations whatever, the grand propoid' 
tioA; which, in my first letter, was confined to sugar 
plantafions only. 

To wim dp this important argument :wt has been 
dhfiwn that, in strictnms, the average period of elective 
.fieldJabouT, actaidly performed by bought Slaves, 
be e^dmated at so much as seven years. See p. 


mid die note on in 

That, calculating even on this over-rated n$siftnp^li, 
^ 1 ^ on the other average data, furnished fty di^.p|a^» 
m(a themselves, £ougAt Slaves, in mder ^ ji^fdi^d.^ 
ttiQiiey sdidcon them and the property 
oughtf met with another, to labour 
piat ymh. r. Sw die answer to the first au<mtic 
‘ ThaV m to I 
idtufian rate of interest, on : 

•inpght Biftves, it ap^rs, from p3| 





ms 

iDon^ that they ought ta latour eiffit^otiy for 

^ikoent^liureo ^jears aM a half, i . ' 

That a piitchaser of Slaves, in order to bade Ijis 
ihoney in seven years, ought to have a clear labour- 
annuity of sixteen pounds one shilling, on eveiy lOQ/. 
vested in the Slaves and the property they actual See 
the answer to the seventh question. 

And that in order to replace his capital with a prc^t 
of 6 per cent, in seven years, over and above keepwg 
up hfe gang, he ought to receive a clear labour>aiu>U^y 
of eighteen pounds ten shillings, or of above twenty 
pounds Jive shillings, without interest. Sen the answer 
to the eighth question, and p. 218 above. 

Compound interest, at only three per cent* being 
aHowed throughout, on the money invested, and also 
cm the labour»annuities (except the last mentioned) as 
they arise. 

But all these results bdag both morally and phyd- 
“cally impossible, in the present or wy recent state of 
i^gs, or in any state of things which can bexttdmially 
ei^ected in future, it follows, 

That the personal labour of bought Slaves, in ge3li‘ 
taffi JffHcan or ff'est Indian, on sugar plantMtons, 
of aky other plantation^, does not and cannot re^aoe 
"'thd capital sunk on them and the property ^hkh they 
dime*nciuttie, or fender productivei —twhich was to.be 
{»bved. “See tiie end ^'my first letter, p. 1 89, 

^NoWi th«/e hfo buttwo possible ways of bbe^gsup 
Wnumber a»d strength of a gang of Slaves, nWhely 
by yittease, ami' by the births. The formerbatlmen 

nothing of dteiciqpi^ieaSe 
bs' not' hurtful and 
absurd 


of many unhapfykTurchasers, to* 
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)ii>8urd only* but altog^ether de^mctive and ruinous 
and therefore, 

JVb resource remams to those West Indian proprie- 
tors^ who have not already seen the fatal dtror ofpur- 
ektisingi hut so to alleviate the labour of their people 
by the help bf cattle, and so to improve their whole 
condition, physical and moral, as to secure their natural 
INCREASE* } — for, if they should but barely keep up 
their numbers, the plantations may be suddenly ruined 
by those fatal epidemics and scarcities which occasion- 
ally thin the population of other countries, as well as 
by those calamities to which the West Indian islands 
are peculiarly* exposed. 

‘ To jftievent a capital mistake, I must repeat once 
more, that I all along suppose the gangs to be kept up 
‘by purchase alone, unaided by any natural increase. 
This supposition as we have seen, is not only too near 
literal truth ; but if it were not, it would be neces-* 
Itary, in order to exhibit the simple and unmodified 
fffects of purchasing Slaves. Now, what is true in the 
'extreme, is true also, proportionally, in the degtne* 
Were a planter to depend wholly on purchase, all our 
cakulatbns show that he would be ruined in a few 
years ; and if but partly, his approach to ruin would 
be in proportion to such parr, or even in a greater pro- 
portion. For fatal maladies have been often introduced 
into plantations, not only by the infection of Africans 

• To tbo qoestion, What will he done with. tl >€5 fuperpun^s- 
raileR, if the islands should become overstocked y^ith I^egroes ? 
Mr. Steele has already given a reply, atp. 134 above) and on'aa 
even os yet only tn ptsw, it is see^esa to add any |hmg to wW he 
tka^ there remarked. ^ 
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from SUve-ships, but of Negroes levied on*1l)r debt, 
when they become sickly in gaol, befdre “ the law’s 
delay” permits them to be brought to sale *. 

We have, ‘proved it to be the planter’s interest to 
rear his Slaves, by evincing the absurdity of the con- 
trary practice. We have not explicit data for a direct 
proof ; but our indirect process is sufficiently convinc- 
ing. Our evidence indeed contains numerous instances 
of estates keeping up their gangs by the births alonef ; 
but it also informs us that many planters thought it 
cheaper to buy than to rear their supplies This 
notion however must be grossly erroneous, if there be 
any truth in our calculations, and if it be also true, as 
we shall presently see it is, that where the raising of 
provisions is made a serious part of plantation business, 
the raising of Negroes costs little more than that com- 
mon attention which all children require. On this 
subject, our information is but scanty. Even gentle- 
men who are sufficiently communicative on ma^||f* 
points, disappoint our hopes on this. Mr. Long,§ agrees 
with us in inculcating, though on different grounds^ 
the necessity of substituting breeding for purchase, 
but without stating the comparativqjCxpence of the two 
systems. Mr. Edwards, “ good easy man,” only re- 

• See P C. Report, p. 278 j and Abridg. Evid, before H, Of 
C<?mtnon«i, Na 4. pp 21 , 89 , 108, 124. Even the sudden mix- 
ture of healthy strangers among a healthy people, has bi>eu ktitWH 
to generate disease. See Martin's Account of the Western Islands 
of Scotland. t P* Keport, pp. 271, 316 , 

4*7, 459 , 400, 474 5 Abst Evid. before H, of Commbtw, cji. 11. 

{ Abridg. Evid. before H. of Commons, No. 3. p. 84 j and 
Np 4 . pp. 32, 43, 54, 61 , 11 , 76, 118 ; ‘Collins’s Practical 

Rules, p.l3l. ( f Hist, of Jamaios, vol. a. p. 437 . 

marks 



ittatks bliefly, not to say dryly, that a, 
if^valu^d at' Shf — whether currency or sterliJ|igj, ^ 
does-not^Say,* and probably did not know, any in<i«fd 
th^ yout* bumble servant j for he ccjpied the remarks 
QE.^mig'ht have copied'it, from an author who wric#^ 
above-hity years before him ; as this last cerHinly d|dt 
from athird writer thirty years anterior to his.eppyist *. 
Was the price of infants then, thought the same, foy 
abbve eighty years, while that of adults increased thren 
or four fold ? Or did nobody think at all about the 
matter? This is a notable instance, among other® 
which might be ^ ‘l^'tifeention ftirmerlyjpaid 
to the rearing bf Staves," in the British West Indies ! 

The only explicit statement I can find of the ex« 
pence and profit of rearing Negro childfon,, is that of 
M. D’Auberteuil t, who says that labour worth abqut 
91. sterling is lost, during the last three months 
a female's pregnancy, and the fifteen months of nurs- 
ing. But, he 'adds, that her new-born infant is al- 
ready worth half that sum ; that at ten years of age, 
has value will be 44!/. aterl, and at fifteen, 60/.; having, 
at this last period, earned for his owner above 3.5/. ; — » 
the produce, says M. D*A. of the 9/. sunk by the 
mother's pregnancy jind nursing ! This we may add is 

Vi. 

* Compare vtd. 2. p. 128 of Edwards, who published in 1703, 
with f. 312 of a New Hrat. of Jamaica, in 13 letters, printed ip , 
17 <ra, 4 md voi- i. p. t»6, of Oldmixon's Brit. Emp. in' Amraribl, 
first pifidirited in 1710. This last author says '^tiiat everypiti- 
oatiwy, qr infivtt I^egro, is valued at 61. (Qu- i corr. or ster},} at 
« saeiUA fU." Bnt then be was'in eomparafivety little dat^ 
fimm dm T^sUmti ior locked jaw, which it |ttate«t in' tl^ 
fisnmgbt, ! e XiM. 3. pp. 64, ' 

I Al^ii%34canm7]|vi«i lOdmpeUtMstet^ ^ 

' "" hn' 



¥610™ to the French planter even allowing^ 
ds^iiiay'be expected, that one half of the children do 
live to be useful * ; and an ample return also to this 
planter, though his profits do not nearly equal 
d^ose of the St, Domingo man j— ^and therefore be 
oiij^t to ^ the more attentive to his Negro cbUdreni, 
Mais' des maitres avides,” says M. D’A. n’ai- 
ment pas* tl voir leur Negresses enceintes."— Si lea 
Negresses se font souvent avorter, c'est prcsque ton* 
jours la faute de leurs maitres. Ils n’ont pas !e droic 
de les en purur ; parce qu’il n’y a que I’exc^s de la 
tyrannic, qui puisse etoulFer en elles les sentimens 
materaels.” — “ 7/ y a des hommes barbares^ en qui la 
cruautC‘ est’ fortifibe par F avarice^ et I' avarice nc 
prbvoit rieh!'’ I forbear translating these passages 
which, I fear, are as applicable to British ^owners as 
to I’rench ones. 

Dr. Collins f brings home the French author's statCi^ 
ments, mutatis mutandis^ to our own islands, and our 
own times. " The motives, says he, for attending to 

* See Price's Annuities, vol. 1 . p, 296, edit. 4. and the table* 
pf the probability of life in the 2d vol. lU P. C* Rnp. pp. SSI, 
338, 373 , 429 , half the Negro children are said to bp reared* 
but pRdMdtly without knowing that only about half the infants, 
even in the healthful town of Nyttbaropton, survive their lehth 
year. Under the old bad ‘lystem* one fourth of the Negro infaqis 
are carried off; in jhe first fortnight, by the locked jaw alone j 
owingto causes, ihhereut ju that system*, and which are earily te- 
tnoved by better treatment. St^ P, C. Eep. p. 277 f Abridg. Evkt. 
hefofe H. of Commuos, hfo, 4, p. 44 s- No^ on the Two Jlamsdca 
Repdhfo, p. et seqq. On the condition and suffeVings of the 
woiTien, see p Fi^actical Kulcl, p. 335. 

t Pi^tical joules for SfCv af Sbvesj printed 

liU, p. 149 /Isee also p, 42^ 



thfe rearing of Creoles, are numerous and urgent; 
but I content myself with those derived from principles, 
of oeconomy ; for while they are in their infancy, the 
expeaice bestowed on them passes off so insensibly ^ 
Bdt to be felt : your gang is thus recruited without sen- 
sible disbursements *. It does not require more than 
five or ax years before they are capable of labour ; 
little indeed at that tender age, yet sufficient to defray 
the expences of their own support. In their adult 
age, they become invaluable, as it is from that class of 
Negroes, that you generally draw your domestics, 
drivers, boilers, and tradesmen of every description,; 
and it is upon them that you must principally depend 
for the work of your plantation. But for a moment, 
lay interest aside, and ascend to a higher motive. 
Contemplate a creation to which your cares have been 
instrumental ! Does opulence possess any de%ht 
comparable to it ?” 

The foregoing calculations suggest a variety of re- 
flections ; some of which might be useful to gentlemen 
concerned in West Indian property. For example, 
how forcibly do they illustrate our old distinction of 
apparent and real profits ? The answers to the fifth 
aqd sixth questions, show that a planter may be re- 
ceiving very large returns, and that yet, if he buy the 
whole or most of his Negroes, he may be all the while 
galloping to ruin ; while another planter who gets not 

* Hence many Negro children are reared by white people whb 
have little or no land, or otlicr property, but a female Slave or 
two 5 also by the small settlers called in Barbadoes, tea-acre^ men* 
See Dean Nickolk's" Letter, p. 36, edit. 4- j Abst. £vid. before 0- 
of Commons^ p. l 07 ,,Edin. edit, also page 156 above. 
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Jj^haps above half of those returns, but keeps up his 
gairi^ by the births, may be making money. The man 
with ‘*the large crops and dead-lists,” will soon be in- 
volved in debt, and yet if, as is probable enough, he 
mistake a mere labour-annuity for a clear income, he 
will not be able to tell why or how ; but- will be likely 
to drive his Negroes harder than ever, and to blunder 
and fight on with creditors and lawyers and marshals 
and Slave-merchants, dll the last stage of an execution 
or a mortgage seal his doom. There is little hope of 
a planter escaping this last stage of misfortune, when 
he has once fairly entered on the first. Gen. Mattheiv, 
Governor of Grenada *, not to mention other respect- 
able witnesses, states that “ very few sugar estates, 
when loaded with a very heavy debt, have been known 
to get rid of such debt, or to pay more than six per 
cent, on the money lent on them.” How should they? 
we may ask ; after having shown, in our second cal- 
culation above, that no sugar estate can clear six per 
cent, over and above keeping up the gang entirely by 
purchase. Thus then, when mortgagees in possession 
become the proprietors of plantations, we should first 
know whether or not the gangs were kept up wholly, 
or chiefly by purchase, before we suspect them of 
those undue proceedings of which they are sometimes 
accused f. — If after all, it should be asked, by any 
inattentive reader, How the plantations are carried on 
at all, if the buying of Slaves be so very ruinous as we 

* in P.C. Report, p. 389. — My excellent friend, Gor.HayofBar- 
b^does, used jocularly to call some sugar plantations " Irish 
Rstates as often requiring more support-than they gave, 
f Abridg. Evid. before H. of Commons, No.4. pp. 120, 122. 
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represent ? the answer is, Chiefly by SMvbs borii ah^ Vreil 
in the isiai^s, and on the very plantations wbfch tUdy 
cultivate ; for the last alone contribute surely ith 
lidly to the prosperity of their proprietors. If bo^^t 
Slaves ever do this, it can only be in ui^mmoniy 
favouf^ble circumstances, good seasons, onwi^l^ ail'd 
fortunate purchases, and not generally and peVnli. 
nently : the thin^ is impossible, unless they supply 
th^eir ovrn numbers in the natural way. 

Slowly as imported and bought Slaves generally 
breed, all the islands have been settled long enough 
to give thdr posterity a great preponderancy, in point 
of numbers. We have seen that on 22 plantation^, 
taken ptbroiscuously, in the old island of Barbadoes, 

D. 1788, only about one in seven of the Slaves were 
natives of Africa. In the new island of Dotninicn, 
in the same year, four in nine were already “ country, 
born i” and it \yas then believed that, m the whole 
British islands, these last were about four times as 
numerous as the Africans* ; and their proportion must 
now be much greater : — clearly evincing that, ”if there 
were no want of good treatment, there would be no 
want of Creole, or native West* Indian Slaves. 

It may be said, that West Indian estates are 
purchased, in bad times, for one-half or one-tbtM W 
their value, and paid for by instalments^ or by the 'v&- 
miosion of debts, and not for the yidible^^luej in 
ready money, as our calculations suppose. I 
facts, but deny any inference permmntly %ow^le 

* P C, Report, pp 459, 773} and Suppl. ^to 
(Ibj, to Abolition withAns, p 73, and its fnpodL p,' 19j’,phw 
p 205 foregoing. ' * ^ ‘ 
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to the baliiltual p^chaser of Slaves. For suppose at 
that he gets the plantation for nothing, by a 
testanaentary deed, or by inheritance, antf supply jhls 
gang wholly, or chiefly, by purchase ; if the first set 
of 'Slaves die off without refunding the whole capital, 
^iiich more nearly than appears from any of our cal- 
culations, a great part of that capital will be thereby 
lost ; and the seasoning-mortality wljl make the loss 
yet greater on every succeeding set, whether bought 
all at once, or occasionally, as thought to be Wanted-^ 
unless, before intimated, a supply of Slaves could 
be constantly procured for a small part of their real or 
current value. 

In short on every admissible Supposition, Jbut that 
pf keeping up or increasing the nUmbers by me births, 
the purchase of Slaves is pregnant with ruin. “There’s 
Death in the pot” ; and the only sound counsel which 
can be offered to the planters respecting the Slave- 
market, is that of the Royal Philosopher, on “the path 
of the wicked — “’Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from 
it, and pass' away.” 1 am, Ac. 

* W.D. 

LETTER V. 

Sketch of the Effects of the Slave-system, 

S. Caiplinii suspends Slave-trade, to get planters ovt of debt-— 
Mr. larng necoounonds same measure for Jamaica.— Six out pi 
■even Judgements in that island originate in buying Slave* — 
^bOut ttW-sewado sugar sold in Ijondoo for about QL *tetl. 
thIieWt. add clayed for p and lO/.— but it ^oon fell, — aud uew 
Negyoes also fell.— Sugar, in iCpO, “ unreasonably cheap,” — 
in worth but &. stert. the cwt. in Jamaica,— In 1732/ ” a 
hMft* drug,’* and lold in England for only 1 Is sterl. the cwt.— 

Fur 
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^For 70 years, to 17^9, one-foarth of Jal^aica c5tF<^rts to Gf 
Britain, laid oat on new Negroes. — In 20 years to l? 91 i 
vi^cre 80,08^ executions issued in that island, for 1,128,^|^30L 
sterll annually, chiefly for new Negroes, being above half the 
value of the exports, — such executions being tiearly double in 
numlxst to the writs, in Middlesex, for 100^^ and upwitdsi^ 
First planters of Ceded Islands undone by buying ^egroes.— 
Breeders of Slaves rise on rums of Buyers. — In British islau^^s, 
Negroes nj: times as dear in 1797> tn 10*97* — fti French 
times as dear in 17^0 as in I69O. 


Dear Sir, 

Tif E statements communicated in my last, have been 
true for a very long period j but ko?v long cannot 
perhaps be certainly known. The earliest complaint 
Ihe unprofitableness of new Negroes which I can 
find, waPmade, as intimated page 196 above, in 
1730 , nine years before the importation of them into 
S. Carolina was prohibited, to prevent the planters 
from injuring themselves by puixhasing them. Such 
a law appears to have been contemplated by intelligent 
men, as a desirable measure, for Jamaica. We have 
already quoted Mr. Long as recommending it about 
the year 2768 ; and to him we may now add that un- 
fortunate planter^ but I believe worthy man, Mr. W. 
Beckford, w'ho introduces what he says in favour of 
stlppressing the Slave-trade for a few years, to relieve 
the embarrassed planters, with these words : do 

firmly believe, that out of the astonishing numbers of 
judgments that are annually obtained in Jamaica, op 
account of impunctuality of payment, at least m out 
of siven are substantiated from a hasty and impreyvi- 
dent pui chase of Slaves: and hence the ruinous etJt- 
peaces of the law,’' &c.^ Mr. Beckford^s workj. was 
^ Beckfoid’fi Descriptive Account of Jatoaicd, vol. p. 

published 



in 1 790 ; and he does not appear to have 
re#d that of Mr. Long. 

At an early, but only foi* a short period^ bought 
Slaves appear to have earned returns which, in an 05C0- 
nomical view, -^justified their purchase. About 1650, 
eight or ijine years after the introduction of the sugar- 
cane into'Barbadoes, able Negroes cost only about 28/. 
stcrL in that island; where each acre of canes averaged 
SOOOlb or about 2 hhds. of muscovado sugar, being four 
times as much as Jamaica produces in our own times. 
This muscovado was worth 285. sterl. the cwt. in Bar- 
badoes, and SL J 85. in London; and best clayed sugar 
brought, in this last market, 9/. 65. 8c/'. and even 
10/. sterl. per cwt These prices were prodigious, 
considering the value of money in 2650. But they 
were soon reduced, by the rapid extension of the culti- 
vation which they stimulated, in the junior colonies. For 
in 1668, muscovado was worth^but I85. sterl. in B^r- 
badoes, and in a few years, it fell to 145f. Sir W. 
Petty observed, long before the year 1690, what has 
been remarkably verified in our own times, that 
the overplanting of sugar had made it unreasonably 
cheap;];.” In 1693 it was worth but 6s. sterl. the cwt, 
in Jamaica §. And a probable effect of this depreciai- 
tion of produce, was a depreciation of the producer^ ; 

for, 

^ Ligon> pp, S5, 85, 92 , 95 , g6. P. C, Report, pp. 223, 
225, 46l 5 Kdwards, vol. 1 . p. 430; vol. 2 , p. 435, from Sir J. 
Child. 01dmix<in, IntToduct. p. * 8 ; and vol. 2 . p. 153. 
f Abridge Plantation 1704, pp. 205, 275. , 

t Page 45 Polit, Avithm. printed 1590; but said in 
fndtur, to have been ‘‘ long since writ.” 

I Vol. 1 . p, 382.' See also vol. 2 . p. 551. — But Old- 

mhtbn, vol. 2 , p. 153, says that sugar in K, James [IPs] reign, 
Wd for 20 and 2 U. sterl. a hundred (neat) the coaisest of ail for 
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f<»r| abdtut th^ kettet period, mvf Negrd«s averdg^ fri 
file yanidbj ^toialjr 1^/. steri.* or not half the price th^y 
brtIUght Iri Lig0n*8 time^ Id 1731, dnd the fqllo^g* 
yeafiiu^ ^as “ a mere drug” in England ; selling for* 
crtity ll#sterl. the cwt; In IT'SS, (though the price 
rase to I Si. €d.) Barbadoeswas still said to^ “re- 
dticed to a ttiiserable state.” In 1736, it was described 
a$ f* a poor, declining colony;" and looked for relief; 
like the islands in general at present, to some wonder- 
working Act of Parliament;— as if any act but an act 
of el&ctual, internal reformation could permanently 
reduce rite vast expence they are necessarily at, in 
making their sugars f;” but which, in truth, weces- 
snrtVy attends the Slave-system, whatever be the article 
produced. 

For nearly Seventy yea^% in 1768, the new 

Negroes annual|^,dB^|Wiifd^Nfirf the use” of Jamaica, 
cost one-fimn^^ of the eapofts of that 

island to Britain In the same colony, the 

executions for debts ‘‘ ax out of seven” as Mr. Beck^ 

ly and ISs. and tlie sSme sotts sell now, at 30 and 3^. They 
sold in K. WllWtlm’s reign for near 3/, sterl. and whites proper- 
tuajaldy j which rates being occasioned by bad crops, storms, 
and cajptures, the planters must not expect to sec again, unless the 
same aeddents happen.” At p. l/o, he ^a^’s that 100 pounds 
weight of sugar, is not worth above 12 or I4s. m time of peace.*'—- 
In gt Domingo, " raw sugar which, in 1682, sold for 14 or 18 
ftvres the 9ointai,(or cwt ) fell, in I713, to 5 or tJ." 'Wimj^n, 
p 38. Is the lowest depression of the article I faave^any 

wheife met with j especially if they be curreni^ livres, at 34 or ^ 
Sdio the i^nd stetlh^, at I believe they are. " 

* P. C. Keport, p. ^S. f See Gsribheana, vol. 1. 

Idi,'iy4. Right w the W. Ind. Merchants to a dout^e Mono- 
p^y, examined, p. 63. 1 See the oalbdlation, in tleaa 

Ksdic^'a Letter, p. 8 1, edition 4. 

foni 
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ffljrd s»y«, originating in the Slave sy8t^, for. tsfenty 
ypis aading in were 80*081, 'and an} 0 Ui|ted to 
22,^^4,786/, sterl. or ^ 1,128,230/. annually ;i bong 
abpve pne half of 2,1 36,442/. the value, by the London 
prices current, of the wAo/e exports of the iriand, in 
1787, of average produce *. To bring this to 

the Engmh standard, we need only observe that this 
annual number of executions in Jamaica, is nearly 
double the annual number of writSf for 100/. sterl. and 
upwards, in Middlesex, and for a much greater value ; 
though business is ^nmially done in that county for a 
far greater amount than the whole property of Jamaica, 
fixed and moveable, great as it is f. 

The first planters of the ceded islands must have been 
yet more deeply ingulphed in law and debt, than their 
Jamaica contemporaries j because, in proportion, more 
deeply concerned in the Slave-market. But the reserve 
natural to misfortune, having withheld from foe public 
eye any authenticated accounts of their losses, we can 
only observe, in general, that their expenditure was 
very great, and their returns very small |, and that 
most of them were finally undone. Nearly the whole ‘ 
of the first black population of those islands may be 

* ProceeiiDg* of Jamaica Assembly, 1792, p. 50; Nickol|j^ ^ 
p. 53 5 Edwards, vol. 1. p, 232 ; Gaisford, p. JOS, 

f Compare P C.' Report, p. JJQ, with C^quhoun on the PoUae 
of the Metropolis, pp. 70 , 393, 4U, edit. 3. 

X S^eLong, vpl i.,pp, 526, 556, 578 ; Abridg. Evid.j,beftfte 
H. of Commons, No. 4. p. 74; Atwood, pp. 73, 225, A respect- 
able friend told me, aboye 30 veers ago, that, for himeei^and bit 
cooQi^ions, be had expended about 200,000/. sterl. fornoang 
su|af ^tes in Dominica ; and that ho Would then gladly sei{ 
them ^dr half that money. 

-At' 

said 
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said to have been imported from Africa j and it is 
certiun that a very great number of them sank mjd^r 
the heavy labour of catting down the woods*. There 
is no reason to believe that the proportion of mortality 
was les|t in our ceded islands^than in St. Domingo, 
where, in five years ending in 177i>, there wj|g a “ d<^- 
population*of 1 58,CXX), in consequence of cHping new 
lands t.” In a word, there is no room to doubt that 
the ruin of the early seitlt rs of the ceded islands was, 
in a very great degree, if not wholly, owing to the 
Slaves having died off, without refunding their pur- 
chase-money, and a reasonable profit. 

‘ The statements and evidence in tiie Parliamentary 
Report of July 1807, on the conmiercial state of the 
West Indian colonies, finishes this deplorable chronicle; 
every article of w'hich is a proof of the general proposi- 
tion established above, chiefly on other grounds — a 
proof that the Slave-trade has ruined the sugar colonies 
— irretrievably ruined them, unless the whole Slave- 
system should be very materially improved. 

The powerful impi^lse given to popular opinion and 
mercantile enterprize by the prosperity and splendor 
of the early Slave-buyers of Barbadoet-, has never ceased 
to operate during the long period now imperfectly 
treated of. The inflvience of that original impulse has 
been transmitted to our own times, by the success, 
real or apparent, of some individuals ; though all the 
circumstances have been gradually altered, and several 
of tl^m reversed. But from what has -been stated, it 

* Abrldg Evtd before H.of Comm. No. 2. p. 186; No. 4. p. 74. 

f Neckar, as quoted in Address on Abolition Bill, p. 27 . See 
also D'Auberteuilj tom. 1. p. 70. 
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is pkin that no part of that individual success is, or can 
be owinjr to the Slaves which have been purchased -to 
sttpply the rhorfcnlity of the gangs. It is rather to be 
viewed as an indirect consequence of that wietched 
management, followed by judicious ceconoray^. For 
the pki^yions of ruined Slave-buyers, falling into the 
hands owRore prudent men, often iheir principal cre- 
ditors, perhaps originally managers, or agents, for half 
the cost of their settlement, or less, these last succeeded 
of course. Obtaining, at an easy rate, “ wells which 
they digg’ed not, and vineyards which they planted 
not,” such new proprietors could not but prosper, if 
they abstained from the “accursed thing” which blasts 
and withers the substance of all who touch it. But it 
would be too much to expect the generality of Slave- 
buyers, in the blindness of their speculations, to consi- 
der that, while all plantation-charges, and particularly 
that of bought Slaves, have been advancing, the price 
of produce, or at least of sugar, has been sinking, or 
not proportionally rising, till at last all hope of rmsing 
that important West Indian “ s^ple,” by the personal 
labour of bought Slaves has vanished for ever ! 

It would be interesting, as well as instructive, to 
trace the parallel progress of the value of produce and 
Slaves, through the period we have been considering. 
But the facts are too few for an accurate statement. 
They are also too vague, as not distinguishing the prices 
of new Negroes and seasoned ones, and of able labousw 
ers and the average of old and young. The^eariy 
accounts of other plantation charges, and of the con- 
temporary prices of produce, are yet more defective. It 
appears however, that in 1698, new Negroes averaged 

s 2 12/. sterl. 



as mock* having rls^ 71’^ <^nt. mihiS last 
siaxe^ 7«ars of this jperib^t and 140 pet benfc'da 
twenty yeatsj ending in 1774,7* In 17SS> gfbWa 
Jteople ihifly imported were worth, in DotrtuSica, f&L 
and when seasoned, ]'20/. sterl. 7 whidi^tngl^e way, 
implies that about on^, third were lost in the^rasoniog. 
In 1797, new Negroes, old and young, sold for 70/. 
sterl, each, their price haring increased nearly six fold 
in the preceding century §. In 1807, when the j^ri- 
can branch of the SlaVe-trade was abolished, I have 
been told, that prime new Negroes brought in Jamaica, 
80/. sterl. which was also about the price in 1 81 1 1|. 

In St. Domingo, new N%roes were almost four 
times as dear in 1774 as in 17 /> 4 , and ten times as 
dear in 1790 as in 1690 ^. 

After all, perhaps, it would not be quite impracti- 
cable, by |)elp of the statements of Ligon, Blome, &c. 
and of Sir Geo. Shuckburgh’s excellent chronological 
table of the value of money, (in the pHl. ‘Trans, of 
1798) to form soraeiilBng like a comparative estimate 

^ In 16&8# La Brue says nacn-slaves were bought pn thp coast 
of Africa for 20hvres, in goois; and, m 1682, according to Le 
Mdire, for 6 livres, and often for 4 or ^ quarts of biandy. Astley’s 
Collection^ vol. % pp. 70, 252 

f P. C* Report, p 796 ; Long^ Vo|* 1 . pp. 382, 520 ; Ed* 
wards, voL 2. p, 4B4.“ | P C. Report, p. 414, ^ 

§ P,C. Repoit, p 770, combined with Pmekard, voj. 2, p^ 328; 
ahd vol. 3* pp. 353, 409. 11 Gaisford’s Rasay, p. 85. ^The 

reader may amuse himself by calculating the on this baigain ; 
remembering that rhe 80I sterl is but one half of the capital sunk, 
fn4 that two fifths of the new Negroes die m the seasonmg. Sep 
1^, 200, io6 fpregmng. ♦ 

^ b'Aubertcuil, tonii 1. p.3:$l j Wimpffen, p^ 72 . 
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Btt«ice88oi? of the present day. But su«lL*mi 
«|opi4 be trQublesoine, and not free from coajetturei 
«nd we ka<m already more than onough to foresee that 
the resoitfwould only-^ a neuy^urce of moiHSOation 
to our jnemporaries ; ov^wl^'med, as they unfortm 
nately We, with^palamities, par|}y owing to war, hi^ 
taxes, and low||wltets, but principally to those ruinous 
effects of theSlOTe-system*,of which we Abolitionists la- 
boured to convince them above ao years ago. But it 
be hoped that misfortune^ the grand corrector of 
el^g mortals, will at last induce them to give a fiw 
hearing to our statements and reasonings. 

* I am, &c. 

W.D. 


LETTER VI. 

Syntement^ of the Prices of Labour, with Inferences, 

Planters whollfe^ weak gangs, pay dearly for anxiliary labdur.— 
Holing by the acre twice as dear itl*Jaiiiaica as in Barbadoes,— 

• and In Grenada as in St. Kitts, and why — Holing, in same 
island, twice as dear as day .labour, and why. — Produce some* 
times pays not for holing.— Holer’s or Jobber's profits far exceed 
Planted— Desperate shifts to procure labour —Proprietors and 
their Slaves hurt by Managers bringing Slaves of their own into a 
plantatu^ —Planters would be content with 3 \A sterl, a d^y for 
•veiy Slave, old and young.— Yet Mr Steele pays them wages, 
smd profits by it, and why. — ^Interest stimuiates more than ih^e. 
—Industry can oa/y be exated by reward.— The lowest J^be 
of day-labour exceeds the highest earnings of plantatidlt S^tves. 

* See the authorities quoted p. 7 of New Reasons for abolbhbig 
the Slave-trade, printed in Jan. 1807, and generally ascribed to 
ffae masterly pen of Mr. Stephen 
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' Dear Sjk, 

The bad tendency of buying Slaves Instead of teaX-r 
ing them, is strongly exemplified in the exor|?ita»t. 
prices t^ich dur/ers who can no longer get credit for 
Negroes, are obliged to pay for that necessm^ Jabour 
which their own reduced gangs arc become ioo weak 
to perform. » . 

By the answers to the eighth query in the Privy 
Council’s Report, it appears. ,1^at the prices paid to 
jobbers for holing landt^^for canes, varies exceedingly 
in the different islands. In Jauiait^, it is from to 
7 /. curr. the acre ; in Barbadoes only half that price. 
For Barbadoes having been long fully cleared and set- 
tled, the demand for labour is not nearly so great there 
as in Jamaica, where the cultivation may still be con- 
sidered as progressive. But in the former island, the 
competition is far ,, greater, owing to the far greater 
proportion of people who have considerable gangs of 
Slaves (often reared by their own car||i" but cannot 
procure land sufficient to employ them.; In Grenada, 
for .similar reasons no doubt, the holing of land for 
canos,^ is 7/. 4i’. (Barbad. curr.) which is double thr 
price paid in St, Kitts ; though by far the more produc 
live island of the two. 

Even in the same island, holing by the acre is often 
much dearer than labour by the day j being in general 
much more urgent, auduot to be undertaken without 
a considerable gang, not to say more in demand by 
planters in bad credit} whereas one or two Negroes, 
as W'ell as greater numbers, may be hired by the day 
or year, on a sugar plantation } sometimes by way of 

favour 
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favour to a poor widow, or other friend, who cannot 
get employment for them. Mr. Steele has already 
proved '(at page 1,51 above) that, in Barbadoes, holing 
by the^ acre comes to double the price of day-labour. 
In Jamtuca, about 36 Negroes can hole an #cre for 
canes in^a day *. This, at the medium prjce in that 
island, is above 3s. id. curr.^ per day for each, or 
nearly the double of Ij. lO^rf. the cotemporar'v price 
paid for day-labour The same, or nearly the same, 
difference exists in the other islands. 

How the Jamaica planters can afford to pay QJ. lOs. 
curr, for holing, ||(r say holing and planting J an acre 
of land which yields, on the average, only 8 cwt. of 
sugar §, I know not. I only know that, in Barbadoes, 
a good deal of land used formerly to be barely holed, 
at about 3l. 5s. curr. the acre ; the clear produce of 
which, in many years, was not worth that money *[[. 
The work however, must be done, or the whole busi- 
ness of a plantation wj|jld be deranged, and every pro- 
bability of If crop precluded. Planters whose gangs 

* The average between Mr. Ashley in P, C. Report, p. 284, 
and Mr. Edwards, vol. 2. p. 216. 

f Tlie prices both of holfcg by the acre and of labour by the day, 
in Jamaica, have increased about 30 per cent, since. 
of the P. C. Report ■, whence the above prices for the different 
islands, are taken. See M.athison, p. 88. But this affects not our 
argument, which turns on the proportions of those prices j and 
these are probably still nearly the same in all the islands. 

f In P. C, Rep. p.210, and Edwards, vol. 2. p. 2t6, hr^ing 
and planting .an acre of canes are said to cost 6 or Jl. curr. But 
Moreton, p. 44, says that this price is paid for holing o«ly. 

§ P. C. Rep. pp. 223, 226; Edw.^rds, vol, 1. p,430; Joint 
Commit, of Conn, and Assem. of Jamaica, in r dwards’s Speech, 
Nov. 1789, p. 37. ^ Addresson Abolition Bill, p. 15. 

are 
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are so enfeebled as to call for much help from jobbers, 
afe ofieh in bad credit. Their promise of ^ «im in 
the crop,'* even when punctually kept, Is but indif- 
ferent payment ; the receiver being almost sure to lose 
by* it. jllence holing by the acre is apt to be ill done, 
or ill timed, or both j the best payers being, of course, > 
first and best served. 

It is certain that jobbers, especially in Jamaica, 
employ their Slaves to far better purpose than their 
customers, the planters ; a certain proof that the latter 
pay much more than they can afford for Job-work. 
We have seen that the average Returns of sugar 
planters fall short of 4§ pe)^^ cent. But one of the 
Jamaica witnesses states, that he was offered 14 per 
cent, for his money, aqd to have had it insured, if he 
would have embarked it in a jobbing concern ; adding 
that owners who work their Slaves themselves, in that 
way, make much more *. Agreeably to this, Mr. 
Long demonstrates f, by a chlgulation “ founded on 
fact” that were a distressed Jamaica planter to rent 
20 able Field-negroes, on a make-good lease of seven 
years, at 8/. curr. a year each, he would lose, ahd the 
lessor would gain 15 per cent, ppr ann. on their value ; 
supposll^ that value only 54/. curr. a-head, axul that 
only dx of them were to die during the lease., Such 
bargains occur in several of the other idahds, both 
British and French | •, and show what desperate risks 
planters will run, to obtain that labour which cai) only 
be secured by enabling the Slave to fear » natural sue- 

* Abrldg. Evl4. tjefore H, o( Comtaons^ No. 4* p 4Qw 
f Hist, of Jamaica, voL i, p.40l4 
+ "P. C. Repeat, Atiiwers to Qu, ^ j D’AttbertewiJ, tom. I. p. 2145. 

cessor. 



cessor, to fill his place when he dies, or t>ecomes unfit 
labour. 

The ittanag*&rs of sugar plantations sometimes under- 
take auxiliary labour to a considerable extent. With 
their Savings of salary, et ccctera, they buy "Slaves, 
often women, whom they place in the kitchens of their 
employers ; and, by their increase and occasional pur- 
chases, gradually acquire valuable gangs*. These 
they not only let out by the day or year, but, as 
Steele complains, sometimes put them to the more pro- 
fitable buaness of holing by the acre, on the very plan- 
tations which they auperintendi This not only excites 
hurtful, and sometimes fatal jealousies between the 
two sets of Slaves, but brings the interests of proprietors 
(often ahseni!) and of their principal servants, into direct 
opposition. See pp. 11, 156 above. The one gives, 
and the other gets, the extravagant prices of labour 
above mentioned. “ In t^is way, many have laid the 
foundation of fortunes -which others have lost !• 

As to the quantum of “ hired labour,” we can only 
state that^ on an average of the eight sugar plant^itions, 
the expellees of which are detailed in the Report of 
the Committee on the dbmmercial State of th||j^est 
Indi4 Ct^nies, July 1807, the hired labour, in thttpre* 
ceding year, cost very nearly 8 per cent, of the whole 
expences, above per cent, of the expence of 
mMntaining the Slaves. And, as the expence of hired 
labour appears to Kj^ve been avoided by Mr. Steele, it 
ought to be' added to his savings. The gangs of the 

* P. C. Rej>. Arts, to Qu. 8. Jumaica SuppL to Dp p, 36. 
t Bolingbroke's Voy. to Demeraiy, &c. p. 209 ^ compared whk 
p. 215 ; Abtidg, Evil, before H. of Commons, No. 4. p. 123 . 

above 



abrtve ^ilantations, for aught that' appears, wanted no- 
thing but encouragement to stimulate tbifen to the same 
teerrions. For they averaged 277 ; whereas the aver- 
age of the gangs on sugar plantations, in the whole 
island of Jamaica, is but 222 *. 

So much for the prices of labour paid h/ the sugar 
planters. Let us now see what pjices arc paid to 
them for that indispensable article ; or rather what 
would be paid to them, if ilieir Slaves were to be let 
out, and to yield them the same income which they 
now derive from their whole properly. On this head, 
Mr. Beckford says that “ if a planter would wish to 
lease his estate, hir. income would bo large, if he could 
only get 1(h/. jjleri.” or say 15c/. curr. “a day for 
his Negroes (she !(X''s itiaJe good) without requiring 
any thing for his laud and works f’ — that is (allowing 
as was usual in 1791), when Mr. 13. wrote, the Slaves 
to be worth one-third of the whole property) his in- 
come would be large, it he could but get 5d. curr. or 
somewhat more than ‘d^d. sterl. for every Slave, old 
and young, considered as separate from the rest of the 
proj^ty, and only equipped, like a hired Negro, 
witll||8 hoe and basket. By the “ loss made good,” 
Mr. Beckford means insurance, which we shall call 
only 5 per cent. The I.essee then woul(|||have to pay 
3d. curr in each of the 266 working days m the year J, 
or ,5/. 10.?. jOf/. besides insurance, M. lOi., valuing the 
Slave, with Mr. Beckford, at 70/. curr. ; that is, he 

This average b taken from Enquiry into the Trade, &c. of 
Jamaica, p 4(>. 

t De«cripti\e Account of J imaica, Pref. p. 3T 

I See in the Appendix the Note marked page/l- 


would 



would have topay9/,0.y. lOcJ.curr. for the yearlylabotir 
of each Slave# This will be found to correspond very 
weir with our last quotation frona Mr. Long ; and al- 
most exactly with Mr. Steele’s, or Mr. W’s nearly co- 
temporary estimate (p. 71 above) of 9h curr. as the 
clear labour-annuity from each Slave. 

To the statements of Mr. Beckfe^'d, Mr. Long, and 
Mr. Steele, we may add that of a gentleman equally 
well acquainted with plantation aSairs, who says, “ It 
is well known abroad, although it will hardly be cre- 
dited here, that the hire of the Slaves, on many estates 
in our islands, if valued at an average of 3d. sterl. or 
not quite 4^^. curr. per diem each, will frequently 
amount to more per annum, than the neat yearly pro- 
duce of the estate itself. Experto credo Roberto.” * 

Three other We.st Indian gentlemen well acquainted 
with the facts they state, “ think themselves well war- 
ranted in asserting, that a«planter can so little afford to 
give an European, or free Negro, one shilling sterl. per 
day (a sum it cannot be conceived either the one or 

^ Page 38, of Consideration’^ fo promote the settlement of 
our new West India Colonies/* viz. the Ceded Islands of Dominica, 
St. Vincent, Grenada, and Tobago, This pamphlet wjj|^inted 
in and is ascribed to the late Sir W. Young, the 6rst com- 
missioner Crown, in selling the lands. He tliinks it will 

hardly be cripled here, by people unacquainted with plantation 
accounts, that the earnings of the W. Indian Slaves are so small.-— 
But readers in general will be still more surprised to learn that the 
piesent price of the common labour of free men in Mexico, is 
only a dollar and a half per Week ! See M. Humboldt, iu Edinb. 
Beview, Nov. 1811, p. 188. The low price of labour in the East 
Indies is better known. About 22 years ago. It was from to 
sterl. per day, at Batavia. P.C. Bep. p* 4/2. In 1807 > 
was about! 5, sterl. at Pr. of Wales's island. ^Layman's Outline, p. 77* 

the 
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^6 blher would work for) that if such a planter could 
elnploy his gang for wages at a much lower rate, he 
Wduld never think of cultivating his ground, wdife it 
the most productive spot in the West Indies.” - Tet 
Is, sterl. pCr day on the whole property, would have 
heen (when this evidence was delivered) only 4cl. 
a day on the Slaves, old and young, taken separately ; 
Or a little more tl^an 5j;d. currency. The same three 
gentlemen, however, make the clear actual yearly 
eartdngs of Field-negroes, on sugar plantations, only 
61. 10s. sterl. or 8/. 14s. currency *, which is 6«> less 
than Mr. Steele, or Mr. W. stated. 

Here a hasty reader will be ready to ask. How the 
planter who gets so little by the labour of his Slaves, 
when he pays them nothing, can ever afford to pay 
them wages, as Mr. Steele proposes ? But Mr. Steele 
himself has already answered this question. “ No 
argument like matter of fact is.” He not only pro- 
posed to pay, but actually did pay them wages ; and if 
the objector will but re-conrfder P. i’s eighth, ninth, 
and tenth letters, beginning at page' 116 above, he will 
see thaf Mr. Steele was a great gainer by it ; and he 
wdtdd have gaine4 much more by introducing the 
plough, of which he speaks so favourably, pages 166, 
4^9 above. But a single individual, esp^lly an aged 
one like him, and opposed as he was, coumnot do every 
thing. 

The planters of the “old school” cctniwi pay iheir 
ShiveS wages, because they do not pay them wages, — 
if one may eatpress paradoxically, what is true in^ct* 

• See Ptivy Couooiri Beport, pp* 323, 341. 
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They do no^ take the right way to make httmati i|^9ngs 
put forth tkdr strength. They apply rnmn force ii^ejte 
they should apply moral motives ; and punishmentss 
alone, where rewards should be judiciously intermixed. 
They first beslave their poor people with the cursed 
whip, and then stand and wonder at the tremor of their 
nerves, and the laxity of their muscles! And yet, 
strange to tell, those very men affirm, and affirm truly, 
that a Slave will do more woik for himself ip an after- 
noon, than he can be made to do for his owner in awfiole 
day or more *. Now what is the plain inference ? Mr. 
Steelfe, though a stranger in the West Indies, saw it at 
once, and resolved to turn it to account. He saw that 
the Negroes, like all other human beings, were to be 
stimulated to permanent exertion, on/y by a sense of 
their own interests, in providing for their own wants, 
and those of their offspring. He therefore tried re- 
wards, which immediately roused the most indolent fo 
exertion. His experiments ended in regular wages, 
whicli the industry he had excited among his whole 
gmg, enabled him to pay. Here was a natural, effi- 
cient, and profitable reciprocity of interests. His people 
became contented i his mind was freed p'om thpt per- 
petual vexation, and that load of anxiety whiph are inse- 
parable frpm the vulgar system ^ and in little mure 
than Jour ^ars, the animal neat clearance of his pro- 
perty was more than tripled ! See p. 157 above. , 
The pse js so plain as p want; no argument to sup- 
port it. It only reqt^ires to bp fairly stated. W© iip- 
mediately recollect, Oj^jeprpch oprselt^es withforget- 
fing, that a man, thdtign enslaved, is still a moral agent, 
* P. C. Rep, pp. afis, ddOj Long, vci\ 40^1 j G^ord, p. 177 . 

and 
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tmd afe tempted to ask. How it is possible that rational 
bein^ should expect other rational beings to labour 
constantly, without any rational motive, or visible in- 
iferest ? For “ Industry, like every other exertion of 
human powers, whetJ||f of body or mind, requires its 
proper stimulations. To toil incessantly in want, is 
too hard a conditlbn for a hitman creature to endure. 
Men will not be lamjrious but on the prospect of reap- 
ing some enjoyment. Nay it would be the most de- 
testable tyranny to require it on other tcri^. The want 
of,,|h»e encjmjfugement must naturally*'- hl’ake mcn^ink 
intd’ desportoepey, or plunge into desperation ; evils 
which Governments ought to guard against with the 
utmost care 

But I have in some degree wandered from the object 
of this letter, which v^fas to show the great difference 
between the price which the planter pays for labour 
by the day and by the acre, and how much both ex- 
ceed the price he may be said to icceive, in the clear 
earnings of his Slaves. A comparison of the foregoing 
Statements will clearly prove that the sugar plantere 
cannot afford the prices which too many of them are 
obliged to pay for day-labour, and far less the doubly 
extravagant charges of holing by the acre. The lowest 
price of the day-labour of Slaves which I can find, 
natndly that in Barbadocs, for the reasons above given, 
is about curr. or nearly 9c?. sterl. feeding included, 

* QpasititWtions on the Pollcy„?:Ci of thi* Kingdopa, quoted in 
Mortimer’s £lem,i of Commerce, &c. 85. See also Burjee’s 

iKnrop. i>etil.,part 4. cji. J J.— Rewards to excite industry have, I 
think, no place in the fie\v W. Indian Statutes, any more than in 
the old ones. Ihey are aU truly Slave-laws. 


which 
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wbigh costs about 3d. sterling *. And even th^, wc 
see, is more than double the highest earnings of the 
held Negroes belonging to sugar plantations. 

Dean Swift somewhat sarcastically observes, that he 
who could contrive to make two blades of grass grow * 
where but one grew before, would do more for the good 
of his species than all the politicians who ever existed. 
And^ without reviving old feuds, we may venture to # 
say that he who could naako one Slave do the work 
of two or three, would be a greater benefactor to l^est 
Indian proprietors, than all the apologists for Slavery 
whef, by flattering their prejudices, have laboured to 
pe^ctuatc their errors, or even than all the abolitionists 
who have endeavoured to rectify them. And such 
would be the planter who, disregarding the opposition 
of narrow-minded zealots (not to mention interested 
ones) should prevail on his brethren in general to adopt, 
mutafii mntandis, the modern improvements in hus- 
bandry, which are now clothing many parts of the 
comparatively barren soil of this kingdom, and parti- 
cularly of Noith Britain, with luxuriant vegetatiem. 
To this great subject, as handled by planters of supe- 
rbr skill and experience, the present letter and tl^e next 
may serve as a sort of introduction. 

I am, &c. 

W. D. 

* The above is the calcubted average in Su]}pl.to P. C. Rep. p, 30, 
Butin P.C.Rep. p.2y0, day -labour, in Barbadoes,iss3id to cost from 
rod. to 2s. curr. and upwards, in particular plates and junttures. 

In Jaebaica, A. D. 177^» the price per day was i3d. purr, ioduding 
food, for able Negroes employed in die hard labo]^ Of cutting down 
wood. Long, vol. 2. p. 173. 
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, LETTER VII. 

v 

U]ke*presenl Field Labour^ on Sugar Estates, neces> 

sarily oppresses weak people’. 

fe' '' 

' Attempt to estimate the intensity of labour’* in holing for canes. 
— Slaves work, in same time, thrice as much for themselves, as 
for their owneis. — dig twice as many cane-holcs in ploughed 
land, as in unploughed, — generally over-worked and under* 

fed*' at the best — Overseers srjueexe Jrom them" all possible: 
labour. — In holing, the w'eak are, and must be, oppressed — also 
in dunging.*-— Slaves always work, ujider the whip. — Labour^ of 
porters, and of Slaves, in dunging, complied* — Comparative 
bodily strength of ditferent nations. — Two strong men found 
equal to three weak.- — Hence weak Slaves should not be urged 
to keep up with strong.— But the work of labouiing Cattle fevGY 
has destroyed, and over will destroy, Alen in hot climates, — 
where the Creator has made little labour necessary. — Civiliza- 
tion depends on plough — and this on the use of iron — Hoe only 
scratches the ground" — Field Slaves oppressed to cam their 
owners a groat a day ! — But the making of sugar well understood. 

Dear Sib, 

Mr . MATHi'iON, an intelligent and candid planter, in 
his valuable Notices respecting Jamaica, page 38, sug- 
gests a calculation of the “intensity of labour” which 
the Slaves undergo, in holing for canes. We shall 
accordingly make an attempt of this kind, under the 
guidance of M. Coulomb, an able mathematician and 
experienced engineer, who, for many years, conducted 
extensive military works, both in France and the West 
Indies, and has published the results of his observa- 
tions *. But unluckily only one of his instances can 

* See, tn Oafoetl’s Annals of Philosophy, for 1800, an Abstract 
of the Results of experiments on the quantity of action of men. In 
daily labour, &c. by M. Coulomb, in the Mm, de t Instil. Nairn, 
Jbf the^ye^r 1799 . 

be 
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i>e compared with holing, and that but imperfectly. 
He states that a labourer delved for him, in France, a 
piece of strong land, at the rate of about an English 
acre in 21 days, a task which he could not have per- 
formed in less than 42 days, in the W. Indies ; where 
M* Coulomb round that soldiers, in otherwise equal cir- 
cumstances, could not do half the work which they 
did in France. But, in Jamaica, 3(i Slaves can hole 
an acre for canes in a day Therefore 42 soldiers 
could delve as much in a day, as 36 Slaves can hole. 
But, in delving, the whole surface is turned up ; in 
holing, only about two4hirds of it f . The proportion 
therefore, vvfll now be 28 soldiers to 36 Slaves. The 
spade was driven down about a foot with a force of 
about 33 Tb. English ; the hoe only about half that 
depth, with less than half the muscular force, having 
the advantage of falling from a considerable height. 
We have then at last, about 14 soldiers to 36 Slaves, 
or 7 to 18 ; that is, seveii, soldiers would hole as much 
as eighteen Slaves ; supposing sickness and desertion 
equal on both sides. We suppose also that the break- 
ing of the clods in delving, is about equal to clearing 
out the holes in holing. The soldiers however were 
all men fit to bear armsj the Slaves, men, women (in- 
cluding the pregnant and nursing) and growing people 
of both sexes. This will make a great difference. The 

* This is the average of Mr. Ashley’s Statement in the P.C. Rep. 
p. 284, and of Mr. Edwards’s, vol. 2. p. 2l6. 

t Some allege that the same Slaves will hoe-plough, or turn up 
the whole surface witli the hand* hoe, as soon as they can hole it. 
But in hoe-ploughing, the clods are not broken, as in delving ; 
and certainly the fatigue must be greater, even if the time should 
be less, in turning up the whole surtace than a part of it. 
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/State of the.|Soil is atiotlwr material'cineumstance. In 
this coiifi'^y, and probably in France, no imn would 
think of delving land so indurated as that which is 
'someliines holed in the West Indies, during droughts, 
or when the work has been back'^ard. I'iie best cane 
land in Jamaica then “ acquires the hardness of a 
brick,” and if the digging of it “distresses” the robust, 
* it must still more distress the weakly *. On the grand 
article of diet, which, ft^xt to climate, M. Coulomb 
found most powerfully affected the quantity of labour, 
in all cases, we cannot hazard any comparison, being 
ignorant of the fare of French soldiers, though pretty 
well acquainted with that of the Slaves. From the 
whole, then, we can only infer that field Slaves do only 
between a third part and a half of the work dispatched 
by reluctant French soldiers ; and probably not more 
than a third of what those very Slaves would do, if 
urged by their ow n interest, instead of brute force j 
las Mr. Steele experienced. See pp. 119, 129 above. 
“ I can with great truth assert,” says Mr. Edwards f, 
that one English labourer would perform at least 
.three times the work of any one Negro, in the same 
period.” Mr. Long | expresses the same idea in a 
hyperbole which points out the cause of this inactivity. 

It is well known,” says he, “ that the produce of one 
day’s labour” (of Negroes) ^‘for themselves will tufn 
out worth morq than a fortnight’s hire,” paid to their 
owners, 

♦ Mathisoa’g Notices respecting JTaniaicd, p, 37 . 
f Vol 2 p. 131, See also P. C. Bep. pp 3ti8, 460} Abridg. 
Evid before B, h( Commons, No. 4. p. 33 > Gaisford, p, 177 , 

I History of Jamaica, vol. 2 /p. 491. 


According 
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According th Mr. Edwards, an able field $^egro^ in 
Jamaica, can dig, in a day, 110 cane-holes fech about 
two feet and a half square, and six inches, deep j and, 
in land lately ploughed, double the number no bad 
argument, by the Way, in favour of the plough, as it 
enables one Slave to do as much as two, and that of the 
hardest work. In Barbadoes, where the holes are 
made larger and deeper, the average for every Negro 
may be about 85 holes in a day, each about S feet 
square, in the clear, and from 6 to 8 inches deep. 
Hence persons who have never visited the W cst Indies, 
may form an opinion of a Slave’s day’s-work, in holing 
for canes* I must own that it has always appeared to 
me a hard task; especially considering the climate, 
the scanty diet of the Slaves, and the othe?' circum- 
stances under which they perform their labour. 

In (he year 1788, a gentleman of learning and 
genius, writing in favour of the planters, frankly ad- 
mitted it to^be the general opinion of sensible men, 
‘‘ that the Negroes in Jamaica were over- worked and 
under- fed, even on the mildest and best regulated pro- 
perties.!*’ Three-and-twenty years of discussion seem 
to have produced no alteration in these important parti- 
culars ! Even the abolition of the Slave-trade has been 

^ This \<i the number dug by each of the gang in a general way ^ 
as the able and weak work all together in a row See Edw. voL 2. 
p-215. 

t Observations on the Treatment of the Negroes in Jamaica, 
P* 44. My present subject is the over-working ; but I ct>u)d hot 
separate it from the under ^^feeding, without violence to this 'Ifeng 
and pointed extract. The two mti quotations preclude the objec- 
tion, that it is out of d^te. — The lesj^ctable aulhofs ttamels on the 
title-pagej but I am not sure that its insertion here be agrees 
able to him. 

T 2 Ineffectual- 



IneifectuaL For in 1811, that ^Msiblei and candTd 
planter, Mr. Mathison, “ states broadly the general 
practice’* of under-feeding “ from one end of Jamaica 
to the other.” He also believes “ that excessive la- 
bour is one of the prevailing causes of depopulation, 
among the Slaves of that island, on sugar plantations.” 
He adds that “ there is a prevailing disposition on the 
part of overseers, to squeeze every possible degree 
of labour from the Negroes. No tenderness is felt' for 
them, and no relaxadon admitted.” And he asks 

Whether the ordinary i^orkj|b||||ii|| up the land 
with the hoe^ ' requM ^pi Kertion. even 

under good regUhtnai^itnd occasion a strain, espe* 
cially in females, that is hurtful to the constitution * ?’* 
But unhappily thk admits not of a question, or a 
dIBubt. For the holes being equal in size, and dug in 
rows, in the same time, by people of unequal strength, 
the weak must be oppressed j especially as the time 
allowed is often the least possible. The putting out 
of dung is also necessarily oppressive to the weak ; the 
basket-fulls being as nearly as can be guessed, of the 
same weight (from 60 to 80 lb) and to be carried on 
the head, at a running pace,, for dispatch, the same 
distance, in the same time, by people of unequal 
Strength and agility f. It is tkie, Aat parties of Slaves 

sometimes 

♦ Notices respecting Jamaica, pp. 31, 37 , 39 , 40. 

f See a more particular description qf holing and dunging, in 
my letters on Slavery, p. i3. A respectable W. Indian correspon- 
dent (not Mr. Steele) who favoured roe, as I requested he would, 
with some remarks on that hook, observed that a strong Negro and 
a weak one weie often pat to dig the same hole. I wrote him, 
that 1 knew this, but did not think it worth while mention it, a* 
it was as difficult to select pairs, as individuals, of tlw same strength ; 

especially 
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aoineaimes cany pots of sugar of the same weight, for 
several miles, without apparent injury. But then they 
walk at their natural pace, and are not forced, as in 
dunging, to run and stride over the inequalities of 
holed land; a distorting exertion which often causes 
ruptures*. It is extremely disagreeable, but absolutely 
necessary, to add, that the Slaves perform ail their 
labour under the whip f. 

M. Coulomb found that the greatest useful daily 
labour of a porter is a quantity reducible to the carry- 
ing of 70lb avoirdupois, 15^ English miles of level 
road in France, or 6f miles in the West Indies. But 
an ordinary porter’s day’s work of 12 hours, is only 
70 ib carried 8^ English miles in the former country, 
and miles in the latter J. Hence, and from their 

having 

especially as, on most plantations, no Negro who can wield a boe, 
U exempted from holing. At any rate, this remark applies not to 
dunging, which the Negroes dread still more than holing. The 
distribution of dung is more laborious in Raib.idoes and the other 
windward islands, than ir. .Tamaica ; where the land, though some- 
times '^worked to the bone,” gets but about one-third of the 
manure usual in the other islands. See Long, vol. 2. p. 441. 

* Supp. toP.C. Rep. pp Collins’s Fract. Rules, p. 370. 

t I never saw, heard, or read of the whip being dispensed witbj 
except by Mr. Steele, a gentleman of Jamaica alluded to by Air. 
Long, Mr. Wynne, and a Mr. Douglas# who, during the troubles 
in America, carried a valuable gang of Negroes from thence to 
that island, and wrought them by task. 1 believe that the whip 
is now discarded by a certain other respectable planter. Long, 
vol. 2. p. 441 } Notes on the two Jamaica Reports, p. 10^ A.bridg. 
Svid before H. of Commons, No. 4. pp, 104, U6. 

X Alinals of Philos, for 1800, p# 95 j S. Venant, p. 884* Cou^^ 
|f>rab*s result if 1383 French' carried 513 toisetper day. St, 
makes an ordinary porter’s work 30 th carried 1200 
^toises pei hoilr^ 1 suppose on the authority of Desaguliers, or 
^ ' ' D. Ber. 
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having to run over broken, holed land, I leavd' the 
reader to judge of the exertion of Slaves, in distributing 
dung. It is certainly such as no human creatures 
could endure for any great length of time * ; but the 
fear of mistakes, prevents me from putting it into the 
shape of a calculation. 

The following table will give a more accurate view 
than is common, of the inability of weak labourers 
to keep up with the strong. By a simple contrivance, 
the strength of the hands in grasping, and of the back 
in lifting, was tried on various individuals of five diffe- 
rent nations, and the results were as follow : 



Hands 

Bick. 

Savages of Van ITiemcn’s land. 

- 50-6 

(not tried) 

Savages of New Holland, 

- 5i -8 

U 8 

Jajfeiabitants of Timor island, - 

- 58-7 

1 O' * 2 

JVenclimen, • * « • 

- 69-2 

22*1 

Englishmen, ^ • 

- 71-4 

23 8 


The author attributes the' weakness of the savages tit 
their^ scanty and bad food, and their excessive fatigue rat 
procuring it. But he says that the Timorese enjoy 
every advantage for unfolding their physical powers, 
compatible with a hot and moist climate, and a too 
indolent lifef. 

D. Bernouijli ; for 1 cannot get their books. In making the reduc- 
tion*, I allow 6 French feet to thetoise, lOdS English feet to iqoo 
French, and l to English }b to 100 French. See Le Gendre 
jinthm. p. 21?. , 

* Yet, in carrying out dujjg, e^i^n dte women are obliged to 
work abtout eight hours a day. Abridg. Evid. before H. of Com- 
ipons, Np. 4. p. 1 03 .j^A worthy medical friend of mine was onO 
rby tailed, mben riding pJist a certain plantation, to look at & 
who had just dropped down dead, under tlie dung.basfcet. 

* if Seofio tlie'it/ag, E»cyiL Aug. 1604, an ac^lpnt of Foy. dt. 
DdCfUlV. Teires jiusl. 8tc. «« 1801, 2, 3, ef Peaot», 

Namal.de I' Ixped. J’ant, ISO?. ^ 

Now, 
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Kow, if labouring strengtfi be as the strength of the 
bands and of the back jointly, which, other things being 
equal, must be neai ly true, then I infer from the above 
table, that Jive Englishmen are able to do as much 
work as twe/w New Hollanders, or Timorese; and 
that ntJteEnglishmen possess as much collective strength 
as ten Frenchmen. But the savages are probably 
tongher and longer winded than the Europeans. I 
think it is Mr. Weld who says, that our soldiers can 
outran the Indians of Canada, only for a short distance. 

What degree on the above scale, the West Indian 
Negroes would occupy, it is impossible to say. But 
they are certainly a healthy and a hardy lace; and, 
judging from the muscular forms of such of them as 
are well fed, and moderately wrought (as boat men, 
sailors, porters, &c.) there can be little doubt that, ia; 
similar circumstances, they would be found equal iii 
Strength, agility, and every other physical property, to 
sby Europeans ; and, in their own climate, far superior. 

But be this as it .may, who does not see, from the 
above table, that if Holland rs, or even Timorese, 
should be forced to do th ; same quamiiy of labour, in 
the same rime, with Frenchmen or Englishmen, the 
former must be oppre.ssed ? So it is, and rnu-^t be, 
with weakly men, growifig people of both sexes, and 
above all pregnant a id nursing wom^n, both in holing 
and putting out dung, i an equal rate with strong 
men. So it would be with a ’mixture of weak 
and strong English labourers'; and so M. Coulomb 
found it" to be, with his Flinch _ soldfenj. He 
was not so unreasonable as to expect the saspt* qwapT 
tjt^ of woifcfroro weakly* as from strong people; 
knowing th# % load which would crush down mahy 

. iftea 
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men to the parth, wouldibe but a triiRe to such men 
ns Marshal Saxe, or Augustus King of Poland, oy the 
strong men and women mentioned in Derham’s Phy- 
aco-Theology. “ For ten years, he superintended 
soldiers employed in digging and removing earth, for 
y^hich they were paid by the cubic toise, or fathom. 
He measured their work every fortnight ; and almost 
always found that the grenadiers had got the start of 
the other companies in the ratio of 3 to 2, and some- 
times in the ratio of 2 to 1 . But the grenadiers were 
every one strong men ; whereas a few weakly men in 
each of the other companies, very much diminished tlip 
total sum of their labour.’* 

This last fact conspires with the proportions in the 
foregoing table, and with tha|werience of some sen- 
sible overseers of Slaves, in' ijfommending a valuable 
Improvement to those who will persist in the exclusive 
use of the hoe and basket. JFor if, instead of including 
in the great gang every individual who can barely wiel|| 
a hoe, they were to work the weak and the strong se- 
parately *, the labour would, in many cases, be in- 
creased to more than the expence of another driver ; 
while the weakly would be greatly relieved. As an 
admiral waits for his ill sailing ships, so ought a driver 
to wait for his weakly Slaves j or rather (as such wait- 
ing is scarcely practicable) put them at once to work 
by thentsclves. The strong certainly do wait for them, 
as much as ever they can or dare. Aye and they will 
wait, more or less, for their parents and wiyes and 

• A few of ihe weak are often put to work, in a separate corner, 
where they can be seen by the driver. But this m sddom done 
till th|ir strength has been tried, in the way mentllhed in Letter* 
va SJavcjy, p. 23; and which 1 shall not repeat. 


children, 
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children, in spite of all the driller’s argumenii !! It is of- 
ten said, that “it is one thing to throw the hoe, and an- 
other thing to make it tell." The Negroes are particu- 
larly respectful to elderly people; and should the gang 
contain but one such venerate ' character, every indivi- 
dual will do his best to wait lor mama or dady ; as they 
often call their seniors, whether so related, or not. 
Thus, for reasons little known to unconnected French 
soldiers, “ a few weakly people, in a gang of Slaves, 
will very much diminish the sum total of their labour.” 

M. Coulomb “thinks that men, in producing a given 
eSiect, adopt that degree of velocity which they find 
most favourable to their efforts ; for that, with equal 
fatigue, they can produce the same daily action, though 
they greatly vary their degrees of quickness, and take 
many small intervals of rest. Men, for example, caj|. 
tying very heavy loads, prefer a quick pace for a short 
dme, sudceeded by a small interval of rest, to a con- 
iSbued slower motion ; and this preference seems to be 
dictated by the admirable laws of the animal ceconomy. 
It is probable too, that the best division of those inter- 
vals of exertion and rest, is not the same for all men, 
but varies according to their different physical constitu- 
tions. But be this as it may, it is clear, continues M. 
Coulomb, that when men consume their action in vio- 
lent exertion, more than seven or eight hours labour 
in the day, including their little intervals of rest, ought 
not to be expected from them." 

These hints may be of use ; especially to those who 
are resolved to adhere to the present w^ay of holing 
and dunging. But, for my own part, I have always 
considered ipat way as incorrigibly bad." No possible 
^ mbdification, 
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«Wificalio6p, I am satisfied, will tftt render forced 

laboiir, with the hoe and basket,- supportable in a 
ellraate where, as Mr. Steele tells us, “ every exertion 
of body and mind is fatigue and severe exertion is 
irmparable from that mode of cultivation. The dis* 
tomfort and destruction * of the labourers, have ever 
been, and, from the nature of the case, ever will- be the 
consequences of compelling lluman beings to do the 
work of labouring cattle in such climate. This is 
not .an opinion of yesterday,'' I was*dbnvinced of its 
truth forty years ago, by personal observation, on 
estates said to be well regulated, and also on those if 
a contrary description ; and wither acquaintance uith 
the subject only strengthened my conviction. Human 
infirmities, especially those of the female sex, plead 
ifengly against such drudgerjf, under a tropical sun. 
Nay the Creator himself has put a broad negative on 
this whole system. His i^enlion is plainly declare^, 
by <he adaptation of animals and plants to the different 
climates which they inhabit. In no part of his woiks, 
is, his beneficent ceconomy more admirable, than in 
providing the inhabitants of hot regions with food an4 
clothing, and shelter,- at a comparatively trifling ex- 
pence of labour. Had the same severe, and incessant 
toil been necessary for subastence in hot, as in cool 
and temperate climates ; the torrid zone coulu never 

* " p^nible et dfstructeuA” S. Venknf, p. 34S,— > 

“ The decrease oT. Negro'.slaveS has partly arisea from their rf»- 
structive occupations,” 0?lH»s*s Practical Rules, p. 131. De- 
«^ucti¥f(,frt|m eaw^^^j^bontinuai exertion j % there is nothing 
iir the nature ot their OOTpations, wdtkh dkn be even suspected 
ofipii|luhrity} m*pt l(^'i»^nernent to the ba||ng-JioBsei ot* 
whfro, 'at the*'woBS'f, ean alFect but a 


'* ■ bhre 
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have been inhabited . This has been bm tm dedn 
.lively proved by the fatal effects of continued hard 
labour on the native tribes, as well as on the mote ro- 
bust Negro race, in the West Indies. 

I do not say that the Negroes should not labour. 
They ought undoubtedly to labour with regularity and 
diligence, — at work fit for human beings to do, in a 
burning climate. I only maintain the utter inability of 
theNegroes, or any other people, to perform those heavy 
labours of agriculture which are made the work of 
cattle, in every civilized country under heaven, except 
this West Indies, and the Slave-states of America. 

What was it, indeed, *'that at first introduced, and 
now support > civilization, but this very substitution of 
cattle for manual labour in cultivating the soil ? And 
were mankind deprived of the use of the plough 
would they not speedily return to their original barba- 
rism ? Instead of one man^being able to raise food for 
several others, as he now does with the help of cattle; 
he would have enough ado to scrape up, with the spade 
or the hoe, a miserable subsistence for himself ; and 
arts and sciences, manufactures and commerce would 
vanish from the face of the earth. 

The hoe, or the spade were necessarily used wBem 
the islands wej'e first cleared of wood ; as the plough 
could not go among the roots of the trees. ^ Before 
the forests were 1 1 moved, Slavery was unhappily in- 
troduced; andj usual, effectually prevented all farther 

* See Tryon*s Frieijdly Advice to Gentlemau 
93 ; Barkers Europ. Setti. pai:t ch, H. 

f Tlie plou|f may be said to imply the use of ^ 

Bobertson andptbers observe, in tjie si«e nm of civilization. 

improvemdat 



iwpriovemeiit Hie N^roes have, ever ainea been 
foned to ^‘‘scratch the ground*’! with the bo% a» 
they did in Africa ; so that the agriculture of th# 
islands remaii^ in the same rude and comparatively 
unimproved state, in which Ligon found it, amid® 
the newly felled trees of a part of Barbadoes, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, ' Not long before 
that period, the French rushes broke out into a rebel- 
lion, on bring obliged to substitute iron instruments of 
agriculture toi those of wood, which their ancestors bad 
been accustomed to employ \ At that time, the 
Scotch highlanders used to load their women 
dung-cree , or panniers 5/^ted many of the Irish to 
yoke their cattle by the tails But, in no part of the 
world perhaps, has agriculture been more improved 
#ian it has since been, in many counties of Ireland and 
Scotland ; — while, in the West Indies, the Slave-system 
seems to have totally arrested the progress of rural im- 
|irovement, and to have viithheld from agriculture all 
benefit from the vast advancement of the kindred arts 

* See tlje Wealth of Nations, vo! 2, p 87 j and vol 3, p. 3/. 

f La culture actuelle — ne fait que gratter la terre.*' S. Ve» 
nant, p 280 

I Kti wan’s Logick, vol. 1. p. Igp ; from La Motjic de Vayer* 

J In Fife, however, and no doubt in many otber^ parts of Scot* 
Lind, dung- earth were tlen in use, as appears from the Polen^o- 
Dunghil Battle) a macaronic poem, by Druram6n4 
of Hawthornden, who died in 

In cartts yokato omnes, extrahito muckam, 

Exterrplo cartas bene fillaverejigantes.’* &c. 

I havp seen duttg carded to steep land, m creels, on the backs of 
horses. ^ ^ 

^ ^ in 1^34, m act passed in Ireland, against thecmel usage 
df ybking hors# by the tail. See the authorities t|note4 m EduJ* 
April ISO 7 , p. 44. 
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and sciences. In the East Indies, as 'we shall see, in 
the Appendix, the sugar-cane is cultivated, in the large 
^-ay, by free labourers, assisted by cattle. In the 
they are still toiling and trifling, like gardeners at a 
hot-bed, with the hoe and the basket ! and the Slavei ' 
are most miserably oppressed to earn for their Owners a 
groat a^iday ! 

It has been otherwise yi^th the making of sugar. In 
thb, it was necessary to please the English merchant. 
Competition has of course improved the quality, 
which depends so much on the process, that I could 
naine an estate which, in my time, turned out nothing 
but what was called raut^ungus,- while an adjoining 
plantation, in exactly the same physical circumstances, 
made the best of sugar *. Indeed so much pains 
and expence have been laudably bestowed on the pra« 
paration of that great article, that when a certain 
able chemist went out to iaferoduce improvements, I 
could not help observing that thcie was little to be ex* 
pected from his ability, in a case where practical skill 
and varied experiment, stimulated by immediate in* 
terest, had probably compensated the want of theory. 
Accordingly, I am told that he found not so much 
room for improvement as he expected j the construc- 
tion of the chimneys and flues excepted, and the eco- 
tiomy of fuel. 

Tour’s, &c. W. O* 


■** Se« also Edwards, rol. % p. 2§5. 
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L]ETTER ¥III. 

Great UHHty of the Plough in raising ihe Sttgar-eatie, 

pfielate Sir J.Johpstone deliberates aboat intrt>clnci0g plough iut^ 
bis plantatiqnun Grenada. — His Slaves already well treated -t--» 
Attenoipts to prcjuditie^ lum against plough — fUu, ronvincc i by 
cVidenc:e^--^he sends out plough and ploughman — -Mina^ers 
often adverse to plough, and wny ^ — but Sir’^^S^ilianager realons 
for it -^Particulars of this exj^njmSetit,-->W'lnch completely sue* 
ceeds. — Other plantets in Gienada adopting plough, <^\v ben 
the island was kid waste by htigands . — Great additionsto Sir J*s 
crops by plough.— Other instances of its utility — Adfvantageiof 
mtering cane- land —Impediments to improvement inW.lii*- 
dies -—Most objections to the jl^p|h frivolous —Present mode 
•f cultivation encourages, instead of destroying, vermin. 

Deax 

have seen that the-prevailigg method of cultiva- 
tion, in the W. Indies, by ^hand-labour alone, is in its 
nature^ and therefore incurably, inefficient aijd 
oppressive ! Let us now, if you please, consider. How 
the Slaves may be relieved, and the planters benefited 
by the labour of cattle. 

In the Letters on Slavery, I inserted most of the in- 
formation I then possessed}, on this part of ray subject, 
while I was preparing that piece, in the year 1788, 
the latf jSir James Johnstotie, M. P. did me the honour 
fo coal^ ineion the means of irajwovmg the condition 
of the Oh his plantation of Westerhall, in Gre- 
nada; already better treated than 

innilhenths^^Jpi^il^f, l^egroes in the Indies. This 
ItrnfM^non WEs;^l^, jB?conded by his' secretary, Dr. 
who :||eSfij?tf<id}f^pOS8®«ed his entire Confi- 
dence. 



dence. Neither of my friends had ever been in the 
W. Indies ; but they were no strangers to the warmth 
with which many planters, otherwise respectable, op- 
posed all innovation^ as they chose to call it, itt a 
system which, they 'confessed, could only be defended 
on the ground of necessity. Sir James knew that this 
had been “ the tyrant’s plea,” in all ages ; but, in 
the present case, his owTil experience went far towards 
convincing him that the good treatment of the Slaves 
already on the plantations, took away all necessity of 
importing more, and even secured tl eir natural in- 
0ease, for the extension of cultivation, if it should be 
thought expedient. that increase was not likely 
to be promoted by the practice of driving^' as it is 
very properly called, men and women through all the 
horse-labour of agriculture, in an enervating climate, 
and in the maimer (lyhich I ( perhaps the first of any) 
particularly described *. Xhis appeared to Sir James 
altogether deplorable, and mot to be endured, without 
stronger reasons than any which he had heard ’alleged 
in its defence. In ^hort, he wanted to know how 
the Negroes could be made comfortable, without being 
immediately freed ; which he saw would not be good 
either for them or th«r owners. 

In all such cases, it appears -right to " begin at the 
beginning;” not to attempt too much at once; to 
secure the ground we have gained, aAd to take care 
notv^ to do harm while we intend to do good. Sir 
James’s people were already well supplied with^jbed 

t • 

• In Letter# pn Slavery, p. 23. 

and 
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aad clothing*. Beside the ordinary articles, good 
beef and pork were regularly dealt out to them twice 
a week, and not occasionally” as Mr. Long says f ; 
that is, a small quantity at Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsunday, onJy^ as is customary on too many planta- 
tions. A foundation even appeared to be laid for 
moral and religious instruction ; for the poor people, 
like many of the French Negtoes, used to assemble 
every evening, of their own accord, and sing their cara- 
tiqties, or hymns, before they went to rest. 

My su^estions, therefore, were chiefly confined to 
the introduction of the plough,^ and the labour of cattle 
in carts, &c. wherever practid^le. These were indeed 
the points on which my respectable friend chiefly 
wished to be informed. In addition to my own ob- 
servations, and the specific instances of the introduc- 
tion of the plough mentioned in p. 25 and 1 1 6 of 
Letters on Slavery, I laid before him extracts from the 
works there quoted, and particularly from the first 
volume of Mr. Long’sIIistory of Jamaica, as.contalning 
the best account then known to me, of the culture of 
the sugar-cane by the plough^ Sir James appeared to 
be, in a conaddrable satisfied with the in- 

formation thus presented to him. But hiis conviction 
could' not, ! think, be felrly said to have been com- 
pleted, dll a considerable time afterward — by the ap- 

iif * 

* I finUid t^afrSir James had even sent them out shoes. The 
Negroes tbanl^giood massa j but declined wearing them. Hiey 
•re indeed unnet^ssar^ forFidd-negroes, exce^ perhaps, in some 
peculiar 'ibases t^fllseask 

f History of Jafanii^, Vtd. 2. p. 400. 
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pearance of the Report of His Majesty’s Privy Cotindl, 
and particularly by one of its most valuable articles, 
the evidence of Mr. Ashley of Cookham, formerly of 
Jamaica, who retrieved his affairs, and so greatly ex- 
tended his cultivation as nearly to double his crop, by 
means of the plough alone , — If there should be room, 

1 shall give, in the Appendix, the substance of that do- 
cument and the inforr ’ation which I have since met 
with, in other respectable publications, and which could 
not be inserted hei e, without immoderately swelling 
this letter. 

Having maturely considered the information and 
evidence just mentionedj^ and satisfied his judgment 
as to the practicability of the proposed improvement. 
Sir James made no secret of his favourable opinion of 
the plough. Certain West Indian gentlemen, not un^ 
influenced, perhaps, by the es/j/ it du corps^ nor un- 
moved by the freedom w ith which Sir James censured 
the vulgar Slave-system, in Parliament, now attacked 
the poor plough and its enthusiastic supporters, with all 
the wit and argument they could muster. I thought 
myself bound to answer, as well as I could, every thing 
the gentlemen advanced against the plough and the 
abolition, in the shape of argument or fact ; and 
knew that their other weapon was less dangerous, itt ^ 
the quarter aimed at, than they had supposed. Sir 
James was indeed fond of wit (perhaps too much sd)5 
but any one attempting to palm on him wit for ar|']tt- 
ment, or particular exceptions for general rules» w|^|| * 
have been disappointed. In the present case, 
both sides with patience and impartiality ; 
impossible to believe th^t any tl&ing but ^ 
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evidence properly compared, and, in some cases, ex- 
plained, could produce in his mind even a leaning to 
the plough, in opposition to the influence and ability 
which opposed it. The facts alone, which could not 
be denied, seemed to weigh with Sir James. And he 
could not but observe the manner in which Mr. Ashley 
(as if afraid to offend his own “ servant” as Mr. Steele 
would have called him) gives his “ opinion that Over- 
seers have a prejudice against the plough, from a dis- 
like to be driven out of their ancient mode of cultiva- 
tion and that “ some few '' of the Overseers pur- 
chase Negroes to let out to hire, and where that is the 
case, it'mny be their interest mot to abridge the labour 
of Slaves.” This grand impediment to the use of the 
plougli, I believe, struck Sir'Jajncs with a force whigt 
was ratlnr augmented than abated, by the caution of 

* They are not so few as is here modestly stated. See Mathi- 
p, 24. But even a fevir such persons ini^ht be supposed t(» 
have considerable influence among men of their own profession, 
i’or ati Overseer who, beside old and young, can turn out perhap^J 
23 nr 30 Negroes, to bole by the acie, mast have been a successful 
man j and younger C)verseer», of course will imitate his conduct, 
and adopt his niax.inrs. — 'the A.ttornies (aijting tor aboentees, by 
powers of attorney) posf>e.s> yet greater iniiiiciice ^ J'or rliey gene- 
rally appoint the Overseers. Their legal commission, (in Jamaica) 
of b per Cent, on the gross produce, would no doubt give them a 
direct interest in increasing that produce, by the plough. But I 
have already hinted at causesVhich tend to turn the balance of the 
attorney’s Intercast the contrary way. 1 say tuntnl^ being unwilling 
to be tnorc espiicit on so invidious a subject, than is absolutely 
nebessarv to show, tkU proprietor is the only party wlfo can be 
said to be really and essentially interested in the use of the plough. 
Incumbered proprietors are little mom than tlie agents of their cre- 
ditors i and opulent propuqtors aio generally absait . — Is it neces- 
mfy k> say niorc I 
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die respectable witness. The result was in unison with 
the poet’s fine address, 

" Ye generous Britons, venerate tlie Plough,’’ &c. 

Sir James declared his resolution to give it a fair trial ; 
saying that if it succeeded, it would be a pleasing sub- 
ject lor reflection, and if it did not, he should not be 
ruinetl by its failure. 

The activity and intelligence of Dr. Otto, gave effect 
to Sir James’s resolution ; and in October 1789, a 
skilful labouring husbandman, of the name of Mitchell, 
was dispatched from Sir James’s estate in Scotland, 
Ivith the common plough of that country. Mitchell 
was preceded or accompanied by a "copy of the above- 
mentioned information and evidence ; and by a letter 
to' Mr. Keith, the Manager, strongly expressive of Sir 
James’s determination to give it a full and a fair trial, 
cost what it might. It was also hinted, with all the 
delicacy observed by Mr. Ashley, on the same point, 
that Sir James was not unapprized of the dislike of 
“ some few” Managers to the plough, or of its cause. 
But this hint proved to be unnecessary ; for Mr. Keith, 
vvho was a man of education and intelligence, ap- 
peared throughout to do the utmost justice to the expe- 
tinient, and even to have been zealous for its success. 

This decisive step brought Df. Otto and myself, its 
principal, or only advisers, into a state of responsibility 
from which even Sir James’s liberal way of thinking 
sftd talking could not soon relieve us j the cane being 
from l-t to 18 months on the ground, besides the 
time of preparation and cropping, and the voyages out 
sti^home. This responsibility, as to the expence, fell 
heaviest on Dr. Otto, and, as it respected the Aboli- 
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tjnn tause, on me. As far as I know, no other person 
possessing any local knowledge of West Indian affairs, 
was consulted ; and I inust own that, in no part of my 
abolition labours, was my anxiety greater, or of nearly 
so long continuance. A failure would probably have 
condemned the plough to a long oblivion, and might 
even have been held up as a proof (and it would 
have been as good a one as most which were given) that 
the Abolition itself, from which the experiment ema- 
nated, was a wild and a pernicious project. 

I shall now give you the particulars of this great ex- 
periment, from notes taken at the time, chiefly from 
Mr. Keith’s letters to Sir Jamfes Johnstone and Dr. Otto. 

Six American horses having been previously pro- 
vided, Mitchell who, as before observed, sailed in 
October, began to plough in December 1789. After 
some sickness at first, he stood the labour extremely 
well ; as did also the horses, oxen and mules ; for 
they were all occasionally used. The horses, the most 
delicate of the three, throve as well as any horses in 
England. — ^l"he plough was sometimes drawn by two 
pairs of horses, each pair yoked abreast ; and some- 
times by a pair of horses before a pair of oxen, or 
mules. But Mr. Keith thought that one pair of horses 
would answer for land which had been once fairiy 
broken up. — The horses were fed with Guinea grass, 
oats and beans ; but the oxen and mules had grain 
only occasionally. — After the land had been ploughed, 
it lay exposed, for some time, to the weather, and was 
next cross-ploughed and harrowed. The cane-holes were 
then formed by the Negroes, who were unspeakably 
eased by the land having been thus properly pulverized; 
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and it was much sooner ready for planting. — No com- 
plaint was made of the soil being washed away by the 
rains ; so that it must have been pretty level ; and there 
is much land of this description, even in the moun- 
tainous island of Grenada. — Westcrhall estate contains 
in all 1002 acres, of which 400 were then in sugar cul- 
tivation } and of these betw’een 1 50 and 200 had been 
ploughed ; though some of it was so stony as often to 
break the plough *. But what proportion of the estate 
is arable, w'as not stated. — No canes were planted in 
the furrow, after the plough ; but Mr. Keith was of 
opinion that this method would answer. — The canes 
on the ploughed land, were the finest and best yielding 
ever seen on that estate, or indeed in Grenada ; having 
been superior to some brought from Demerary as cu- 
riosities ; and they rattooned far better than those 
planted in the common way. — The Negroes became 
expert ploughmen in about six months ; and Mitchell 
soon after left Westerhall, and was making money, by 
instructing the Slaves of other proprietors, who plainly 
saw the advantages of the plough. — The additional 
rum more than paid all the expence attending this 
experiment ; and the horse-dung was found, as usual, 
to be extremely valuable. — In a word, the whole plan 
so completely succeeded, that Mr. Keith expressed his 
astonishment that the plough had not been long ago 
generally introduced into the West Indian cultivation ; 

*■ This plough was strongly bound with iron. But why might 
it not have been wholly composed of that metal ? In April 1811, 
I saw an iron plough of this description in Scotland ; and was told 
that it answered very well. It would probably answer also in the 
W. Indies, where wood- work from this country, does not welt 
•land exposure to the sun and the rains. 
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and his firm belief that Mr. Long was right in assert- 
ing that one plough, with two sets of four horses each, 
to relieve each other, would turn up more land than lOQ 
Negroes j and Mr. Chisholm, who succeeded Mr. 
Keitli, as manager, entertained the same opinion. 

v)uch were the progress and prospects relative to this 
great improvement in 1794, when the French revolu- 
tionary brigands desolated the iskmd of Grenada; and 
the flourishing estate of Westerhall suffered in build- 
ings, produce, &c. to a large amount. Sir James 
Johnstone died the same year, and the estate passed 
into the hands of his brQther, the late Sir Williain 
PuUeney (formerly Johns^me) with whom I had not 
the honour to be acquainted. 

Very few, however, pf Sir James’s Negroes j ined 
the brigands (not one voluntarily) in ccai^quence, no 
doubt, of the good treatment they experienced. An- 
other good consequenpc of this, was the preservation of 
their health and lives ; one proof of which -itas that 
Sir James lost but 3 of his people, out of 340, by an 
epidemic flux which 'prevailed m 1 793, and carried 
off 30 out of too, on a neighboiiriag estate, situated iq 
all respects like vF esterhall. 

Hlids. Pbds. 

** 179 ^^-— before any sugars, raised bj the 


plough, were sent Iiomc^a 

good crop iv 

260 

J791* — crop after the introdoction of) 


the plough^ including what 

was raised by> 

29 s, iiKre?ise aa 

its means - r- 

) 


1792. Ditto 

Ditto 

327 32 

3793. Ditto 

Ditto 

3p6 ^ — 69'* 

1794. Ditto 

Ditto 

302 


The crop of 1 794 is not expressly stated in my notes. 
It is inferred from a memorandum in these yvords j 

*‘0u 
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On an average of four years, ending in 1 TO-t, seveniy 
moro hhds. {each IG cwf. on average) came home.'’ 
I'his would make the crop of 1794, the last year in 
the seric's, ii02 hhds. indicating a lot<': of crop alone, 
by the devasiation of the /nigands, of 94 hhds. sup- 
posing that it would not have exceeded the crop of 
1799, had no devastation taken place, 
i In my first Abolition tour in Scotland, I picked up 
the following information respecting the plough ; wdiich, 
of course, i communicated to Sir James Johnstone. 

“Sir, Kuntly, 17 Feb. 

I have had occasion to be well acquainted with 
William Jesunian, wdio v;cnt from this country about 
the year 1767. A few days before his taking ship at 
Greenock, lie was a6b>d by a gentleman there, if he 
was going td Jamaica ? jesuman answered that he was ; 
and had been bred to the plough, and understood the 
working and feeding of cattle. The gentleman having 
had atiil order from his correspondent m Jamaica, to 
look out for a man of this description, accordingly 
hired him for a year, at a certain sum as wages, and 
agrtsed to pay his passage. Jesuman carried out some 
ploughs with him. On arriving in Jamaica, the planter 
carried him to a field where there was a plough going, 
with a Negro who had a rope about the horns or neck, 
of each ox. Jesuman desired the planter to put away 
the Negro, and to let him have a goad, or long sharp 
stick, vsiih which he would drive the cattle. In a few 
hours he made the cattle understand the goad ; and in a 
littlg,time made the Negroes use It. Jesuman continued 
for spme years, in the capacity of a ploughman. He then 
engaged with some principal planters to mMiage a di- 

' stillcry. 
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stilleiy. He returned to Aberdeen about five years 
ago, and now resides in the neighbourhood of Huntly. 
He made about 3000/. in Jamaica, which he lent to 
planters, &c. See, If time would permit, Jesuraan, who 
is now an old man, would give you his own history. 

“ I am, &c. 

To Mr, Dickson. William Forsyth*."” 

“fiigyn, i 8 Fet>. 1793 . 

“Mr^ Grant, one of the ministers of Elgyn, presents 
his compliments to Mr. Dickson j and has to mention 
to him, that the late Colonel Grant of Amdilly, a con- 
siderable planter, of many yem experience in Jamaica, 
informed Mr. G. that he had adopted, with success, 
the use of mules and horses in a plough, for tilling 
and hoeing hi$ cane grounds ; and that with a profit 
greatly superior, in every point of view, to what he 
could have gained by executing the same work with 
Slaves,” &c. 

I should have mentioned that I advised my’fiiend 
Sir James to send out a fire-engine, w^hich I take to be 
nn indispensably necessary apparatus on all considerable 
sugar plantations ; exposed as they continually are to 
the ravages of fire. In the present case, it promised to 
be additionally useful in watering the cane-fields, from 
a brook which ran through them, A great length of 
leathern pipe was, therefore, sent out along with the 
engine. It was found very useful in keeping the dung- 
heaps moist ; but it does not appear to have been much 
used in watering the cane-pieces. Perhaps they might 

* Foreyth wap in the commission of the peace, and felled 
pot of respect, Provost of Hutitlyj which, though rather a conri- 
dfrahJe naanufteturwg tpwh^ is «ot a ^pyal hpro^h, 

mt 
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not have been so dry as to require it. — ^In general, 
however, irrigation, so advantageously practised by the 
French, particularly in St. Domingo, is not much at- 
tended to in our islands ; even in situations where 
it would be easily practicable. In one case indeed, 
there was a law-suit, many years ago, between two 
proprietors in St. Philip’s, Barbadoes, about a spring 
which rose in the road separating their plantations ; 
and it was at last decided that they should have the 
benefit of it alternately. Mr. Long* mentions an- 
other instance in Jamaica, where a plantation, in a di- 
strict naturally so dry that it would not bear canes, 
was brought, b)r the skilful diversion of a neighbouring 
stream, to such a state of fertility, that it was said to 
have yielded between three and four hogsheads of 
sugar per acre ! 

The progress of agricultural improvement, however, 
is not very rapid any where, and there are causes which 
greatly impede it in the West Indies. -Many of the 
opulent proprietors are constant absentees f, A num- 
ber of them, like Sir James Johnstone, never so much 
as saw their plantations ; and few are so anxious 
as he was, to have them properly regulated. Bang 
ignorant of the details of cultivation, they cannot judge 
of the propriety of any proposed improvement ; and, 
like Sir James, are perhaps beset by men bigoted to 
bad practices, merely because they are old ; and have 
not, or do not exert the same ability to weigh the facts 

* Historjr of Jamaica, voU 2. p. 150^ 

f Iti otlicr countries as well as Ireland, it ^^makesa great Sffer^ 
when there ’s no eye or hand over the agent/’ So says a worthy 
Irish matron^ io Miss Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable life. 

and 
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and arguments, for and against those practices. The 
grand object of thdr substitutes, is present prt?L .,ce. on 
which the bread and char;^c:ter of the Over i- eis, .ind 
{in Jamaica) the per centage of the Attornies n? ly 
depend — to say nothing of certain other con^' ' o * of 
both, which are not over favourable to the inter i of 
their absent employers. I'he climate jr. imfrieiidfy o 
exertion both of body and mind; and liie Slave-system 
adverse# both in principle and practice, to improvement 
of every kind ft $tunts and stupifies the faculties 
of the Slave, and has no tendency to improve those of 
Ids superiors ; while it gives unlimited scope to the vile 
passions of illiterate, unfeeling, whit^ underlings ; in 
proving whose crimes, it is never to be forgotten, that 
the evidence of Negroes is a legal nullity. — No man 
acquainted with the moral and ceconomical state of 
things thus touched on, will expect improvements to 
be forthwith adopted merely because they happen to be 
beneficial only to the Proprietors and their Staves, But 
jas there are no doubt proprietors, both absent and resi- 
dent, who are determiued to make the most of their 

* On the direct tendency of Slaver}^ to prevent the j^bridgementof 
human labour, see Smith, and Montesquieu, in Wealth of Nations, 
vol. 2. p. 87, and vol. 3. p.37 ; and Dr, Ajiderson’s Observations 
on Slavery, p. 10. Hardly a plough, harrow, roller, or horse-hoe 
is used in the W, Indies. Planted grass and green Guinea corn, are 
slowly and clumsily cut with a common kfiife, instead of a scythe 
pr a sickle, Whi^ti a cart happens to he used in conveying town 
or stable-dung to sonic distant plantation or field, the Negroes first 
fill their baskets wilji liicir hoes, and then eiupHy them into the 
cart i there being no such thing as a dung-foik. In short, the owiy 
impioments in general use, are the iioe and the basket, and, m crop 
time, the bill-hook.-— Need we wondfer then, that the Slaves are 
starved aijfd oppressed, the Planters poor «ind pinched ? 

planutioos 
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plantations (which is but another phrase for saving the 
labour, not to say the lives of the Slaves by the help of 
cattle) I think it my duty to throw ail the light I can 
on the use of European implements in raising the 
sugar cane. 

I thought to have closed this long epistle with these 
hints on the real obstacles to the general adoption of the 
plough ; and which I should be sorry to have occasion to 
enlarge. As to the ostensible obstacles, it is remarkable 
tiiat they are but slightly mentioned by one or two of 
the many planters whose writings and testimonies I have 
consulted on this subject, and that they are not gene- 
rally applied by’any one of them. Even the strongest 
of these obstacles, the difficulty of supporting the cattle 
under the labour of the plough, Col. Martin (of the 
singularly droughty island of Antigua) thinks can only 
affect the ploughing of the “ stiff soils.” But he adds, 
“alldur light soils .are ploughable at any season*.’* 
At the worst, the maintenance of the cattle cannot be 
more difficult tfian that of the Slaves, in doing the same 
work. The truth is, that neither of them are properly 
maintained, or can be, under the vulgar system ; in 
which, the Slaves, over and above all the heavy labour, 
have the cattle to provide with their miserable pittance^ 
of picked grass and weeds The minor obstacles of 
steep and stony land, apply partially to almost every 
country, as well as to the West Indiel'; and I shoul4 
have stud as little about them as some others, had I not 
often heard them urged in coj0versation by planters, 
and publicly noticed them, with the answers made to 
them by myself and a few other friends to the plough t- 
* See Col. Martin's Essay on Plantersliip, p. 38. 
d Sto Letters on Slavery, p 24. 
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< By way of making amends for having put info print 
such trifling allegations against the? plough, I shall 
here charge the commcm practice of holing with an 
objection which I have often uiged verbally, but did 
not like to publish, without some higher authority. 
I now find, however, M. St. Venant asserting (p. 28 ii) 
that pulverizing the soil with the plough and harrow, 
destroys the indigo dienille, or caterpillar. And why 
not other vermin I would ask. Barbadoes for many 
years preceding the great hurricane of 1780 * was 
almost desolated by ants and other insects ; one of 
which (since called the borer) seemed to have been 
then first brought into existence ; having never been 
seen or heard of before, by the old|est inhabitants. In 
holing for canes, a part only, perhaps about two-thirds, 
of the soil being turned up, the ants certainly, and 

♦ That awful visitation greatly checlced the ravages of the ver- 
min, in some way which it would not be easy to explain. Certain 
it is, that the rains became more plent Cul and regular ; and the 
common opinion, that hurricanes are followed by good crop.s, 
proved true. See Long, vol. i. p. 529 > p. iGl, above. — 
Mr. Edwards, vol. 2.. page 220, ridicules Sir H. Sloane for be- 
lieving that the ants drove the Spaniards from that part of Jamaica 
where they first settled. If Mr. E. thought this incredible, it 
would hardly be safe for me to describe the ravages of the ants 
which I have seen, both on plants, especially sugar-canes, and on 
young and 'weakly animals— ravages deplored in addresses to the 
Government, from several of the islands, and in the form of prayer 
used ill Barbadoe^, fen the anniversary of the great hurricane. — As 
for Jamaica, a certain military gentleman told me, that on visiting 
liis poor fellows, in a hospital in that island, he found one of his 
best men so weak that he could not keep off the ants which had at- 
tacked his eyes, mouth, and nostrils^ — while the black nur$es were 
working on a neighbouring plantation for the benefit of the suigeoni 
With some difficulty, the praise-worthy officer got him cashiered. 

probably 
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probably die Wast-insect, borer, &c.- get leave to pro- 
pagate witboitt iaterruption, ia tbe unbroken part (the 
banks and distances) and being pampered with cane- 
juice, are the best fed, and most active animals on the 
plantation. Surely, you will say, no man would be 
so foolish as to plant his cabbages among ant-nests. 1 
am not talking of the folly, but the fact : the fact is 
so, and so I have seen hundreds of acres planted with 
canes -for the benefit of the ants, &c. though you 
might as well try to move the Monument, as to make 
a thorough-bred manager believe it. Now my opi- 
nion was, and is, that the plough and the harrow 
would destroy the nests of the ants at least, and effec- 
tually prevent their propagation ; so that were those 
implements universally used, all the cultivated surface 
of every island would be rendered uninhabitable by 
those destroyers. This opinion is countenanced, not 
only by M. St. Venant, the first planter, as far as I 
know, who has publicly asserted the fact, but by every 
naturalist * whom I have consulted on the subject. 
From their accounts, it would appear that the systematic 
and curious, but destructive operations of the ants 
could not be carried on, in a soil frequently agitated by 
the plough and the harrow. 

Tour’s, &c. W. D. 

* See Derham’s Phys. Theol. b. 8, c,S,;& 1798- Bonnet, 
Contempl. de la Nature, part 2, c. 22 ; Abb6 Sauri, Geogr Phy», 
tom.t- p.70; Huber surles Fourmis, ip Edin Review, July 1812. 
—On the wonders performed by the Termites, or W ood-Snts, or 
Bug-a-bugs, see the quotations in the same Review j also Mr. 
Smeathman’s curious memoir in the Philos. Transact, voh 7I. 
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,1^. S. Since writing the abore^, i have! :^ecdVed 
the benevolent and respectable i^ianter to whom you 
uitroduced me some months ago, a lettei; dalbd Ports- 
mouth 28th February 1813, of which the following is 
an extract. 

After mentioning that a severe indisposition had pre- 
cluded him, for above six weeks, from all exercise of 
body or mind, he adds, I am now in a convalescent 
state — and expect to saiL Wiiaoon as the wind permits* 
I have now in London, ailt seasoned and well trained 
Suffolk horses, which, with a ploughman of high cha- 
racter, and every requisite to afford the plough a fair 
trial, are going out, with the next convoy, to my 
estates ; and, God willing, I doubt not that I shall 
have very favourable reports to make from their 
effects.” 

I have many more documents to offer on the 
use of the plough in both the Indies; but their bulk 
obliges me to reserve them for the smaller type of the 
Appendix. Compression will be absolutely necessary, 
in order to make room for them all. 


LETTER IX. 

Can a Sufficiency of Corn%e raised in the W. Indies I 

Ranters formerly rafSfed all the corn they used. — Com imported 
into Sugar islands^ trifling hi quantity, and may be well spared. 
— Planters too negligent in raising provisions.— Barbadpes vi* 
sited by famine, in 1777 5“^ by Crovernipent y— after- 
wards supplies itsclf,~and St. Lucie garrison, &cc^>^famines irr 
Jamaica, from hurricanes, &c.— Provisions from town*agent9^ 
often Jbgid and dear 5-- a miserable mode of sitpply, — Canes, &c* 

engross 



eijgross ijiMt labour j— yet give not nearly «uch certaki crops as 
provisions.— Lan^ in tfae islands, not permanently worn out. — 
New Englahdiers early use plough for planting Indian corn, ot 
which il^tke good bread, &c.— Bat Slavery contiriues 
hand-hoi in W. Indies — ^Tbe same sngait might be macte from 
much less land. — Decreabc of Slaves in Jamaica, in IglO, no 
less ihan 10,231, — from want and excessive labour,— which 
plough would alleviate or remove. N. England and Scotch 
farmers, &c. oeconornize humdn labour, and why not also W. 
Indians ?— Some planters introducing costly steana-engine, why 
not cheap and humble plough ? 

Dear Sir, 

I PRoposH, in this letter, to throw together some facts 
respecting ground, or island provisions, and the use 
of the plough in raising them. I conceive if it can 
be "shown that Barbadoes, by far our most densely 
peopled siigar island, can, in ordinary times, supply 
itself with vegetables, corn and live stock, even with 
the hi)e, no doubt will remain that every one of the 
islands may do the same, with the plough. 1 must 
say, indeed, that I never heard an objection made, 
nor is it easy to conceive wMt objection can be made, 
to the raising of most kinds of provisions with that 
implement ; and I havfe elsewhere * given instances of 
its success, when so applied. 

I cannot find in the early writers Ligon, Hickerin- 
gill, Blome, Trapham, Trydn, or even the more mo- 
dern Douglas, any trace ol the impor)||tion of corn or 
pulse' into the W. Indies; though, even in 1G,50, 

* In Letters on Slavery, p. 25. A friend lias since tcld me. 
In London, that the bebevolent clergyman Mr. 'I’erril expericncf'd 
the utility of the plough in raising provisions, on his sugar pUiiU- 
liou, in Barbadoes, 
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fiarbadoes contained 150,000 souls * j and, in 1661# 
Was “ pestered with a supernumerary glut of inha- 
bitants f As for salted meat and fish, from New 
England and Virginia, Ligon, calculating on an esta- 
blishment of thirty white servants, chiefly field-la- 
bourers, and one hundred Negro slaves, says that the 
feeding of them, “over and above the provisions which 
the plantations bear, will be no great matter.” He 
makes it only 100/. yearly, being but half the annual 
expence of clothing the same servants and Slaves, in 
the coarsest and cheapest manner, and not a thirteenth 
part of the annual expenses of the plantation The 
other writers mention the importation of provisions, in 
a general way, meaning, no doubt, beef and pork and 
fish; forDr.Douglas,whowasin theW. Indies inl717, 
though he enumerates salted provisions of all the spe- 
cies imported, does not mention grain of any kind §. 
The first hint I can find of the importation of corn, 
even intp the crowded island of Barbadoes, is given 
by Oldmixon, about 1741 ; though he says that the 
population had then decffeased ||. St. Christopher’s re- 
ceived but little provision of any kind from N. Ame- 
rica, before the year 1 750. The planters depended 
chiefly on island provisions, and occasional supplies 
from England ^ ; in which we cannot suppose that 
Indian corn, the species all along meant, was included. 

* Ligon, pp. 43, 46, lip. Barbadoes was first settled in 1624. 

+ Hickeringill’s Jamaica viewed, p. 17. 

J Ligon’s Hist, of Barbad. pp. 113, 1 16. 

% Summary Hist, of Brit. SetU. in Amer. vol. 1. pp. 134, 133. 

|) Brit, Emp. in America, vol. 1. p. 234, and vol. 2. p. 126. 

<([ Ilobeitson’s Tracts, p. 49, as quoted in P. C. Rep. p. 45?. 

All 
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All this is the more remarkable, as the vulgar notion 
that the “ Caribbee islands are worn out,” prevailed 
at least as early as the year 1672*. 

Sir Thomas Modiford who^ after making a large for-* 
tune in Barbadoes, removed to Jamaica, of which he 
became Governor in 1663, says that, at the end of 
the first year of a new settlement, on wood-land, “ you 
may be full of potatoes and corn ; and, within two 
months of the new year, with plantains, and a small 
stock of hogs and fowls ; so that you will be at no 
more charge for provisions for your servants f.” I 
can find nothing more about provisions till 174-0, when 
corn is not named among theimportatiqns of Jamaica j 
and it is expressly stated, in a work of undisputed au- 
thority, that “ they do not want flour from the northern 
colonies; as they chiefly use yams, cassada-bread,” &c.| 
At any rate, flour is not commonly given to the 
Slaves, when in health. Another well informed anony- 
mous writer of the same island, states in 1751, that 
“ the Indian corn supplied by the N. Americans, may 
be spared, in a great measure, except in times of great 
dearih§.” The opinion of Mr. Long, in 1774, was 
that “ corn in abundance we may have of our own 
growth— ^far cheaper than we can buy it of the North 
Ammcans ||»” 

* Blotne's Descript, of Jannaica, Barbadoes, See. 1672, p. SQ. 

+ Sir T. Modlford’s ** Directioas about a , Cacao- walk,** pre-» 
served by Blome, p. 18. See also bldoawQP, vol* 2. p.310. 

t Hist, of Jamaica, in 13 Letters^ dated lj'40, pp* 32, 336f 

§ Inquiry concerning the Trade, &c. of Jamaica, wri|ten 
printed 1739 , p. 18 . 

II Hist, of Jamaica, vol. 1. p. 541 j see alio pp. 532^ $51. 

Mr, 
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Mr. EJwards's account of this matter is somewhat 
different. Among the fourteen articles enumerated in 
the memorial to the Government, which he says he 
helped to prepare in 1785, grain and flour have no 
place! In his text, published in 1793, for ordinary 
readers, he affirms tliat the N. American grain and 
flour arc es:ieniiaP^ to the W. Indies ; admitting, 
however, that, for provisions (and even staves, with 
which we have np concern) Jamaica may find, and, in 
the American war, did find some resource within 
herself This concession, from so zealous an advo- 

Hist, of the W. Indies, vol. 2 . pp.39sS, 415, 420, 424) see 
also vol. 1 . p. ]87,andBeckford, vo). 1 . p. 310, and vol. 2 . p.388. 
From the above-rnentionsd memorial, it appears that the beef and 
pork su})plied to the whole British W. Indies by the N. ALtncricans, 
while colonists, amounted, at the ports of delivery, to 36,606/. 
135. sterl. annually, or to not quite eightcen-pence a year foi 
each of the 500,000 people said, in the same memorial, to inhabit 
tlie sugar islands. I know of nothing to match this, but Thnrot 
plundering seven Scotish islands of cattle to the value of three and 
sixpence } See JVilkes^s Reports ! The American supplies of all 
kinds, without which the sugar islands are said to be exposed to 
the risk of destruction,'* amounted annually to eight and twentj 
shUUngs and nine pence siKtrl, per bead, on the popnlatiom But 
this is not inconsistent with the lumber, especially staves and 
Beading, being necessary to the small islands, and for rum hhds. 
even to Jamaica. The holiday scraps of beef and pork might very 
well be furnished in the islands. I have eaten pork Salted in Bar- 
badoes, after being kept six months, superior to Irish pork, 
and still more to American, Mr. Long tells us, he has eaten 
pork, salted in Jari^ica, a year old, vol. 2 . p. 51 9 . But ho say« 
that fresh meat is ^erally cheaper in that island than salted, id, 
pp. 167>B04. Tfte Newfoundland Mi, or heitings from Scotland 
or Ireland, ate convenient for all the islands, if not absolutely ne- 
cessary ) for it is gkieraliy allowed, that a vegetable and corn diet, 
without salt, or salted provisions of some kind, is apt to jgive the 
Sllaves bowel compWnts. 

cate 
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cate for foreign supplies, may be fairly regarded as an 
acknowledgement that imported grain is quite unneces- 
sary for Jamaica, in ordinary times. Even according 
to his own statement, the supply from N. America to 
all the islands did not amount to an annual bushel to 
each inhabitant of those islands ! And, by the first set 
of accounts in the Report of the Committee on the 
commercial state of the W. India Colonies, July 1807, 
it appears, that, in the preceding year, the grain im- 
ported from these kingdoms for five sugar plantations, 
amounted to only 2s. Gd. sterl. for each Negro ! These 
imported pittances may indeed be necessary to keep the 
poor people alive j and certainly tend to show on 
what ticklish contingencies the subsistence of the Slaves 
is suffered to depend ; and how easily they might not 
only be kept alive^ but kept in plenty^ by grain raised 
in the islands. 

Finally, the President of' Barbadoes, on opening 
the Session of the I^egislattire, in Aug. 1807, recom- 
mends “ the strictest attention to the production of the 
necessaries of life and, in October of the same year, 
the Lieut. Governor of Jamaica addressed the Council 
and Assembly in similar language ; which indeed is 
often used on such occasions, by the Governors of the 
islands. -How lamentable is it that cultivators of tlie 
earth need to be earnestly admonished by their chkf 
magistrates to secure, in the ^rst place, the means of 
independent subsistence * ! 

* According to private letters, a proper spirit of independences 
on forrign supplies, appeared in Jamaica early in ISOg ; and it was 
oxpwted that, when the Assembly should meet, a duty would be 
laid ito all American produce imported, 

X 2 • The 
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The danger of depending on a 'distant country for 
daily bread, was, to my knowledge, fatally experienced 
in Barbadoes, in the year 1777 ; and it will not be 
foreign to my subject to state what I can remember of 
that melancholy conjuncture, at this distance of time. 
In consequence of an almost unequalled density of po- 
pulation*, the planters of that island had gener^y 
made the culture ^df'; provisions a part of the regular 
plantation busiifcs, and not a bye-job, as in most of 
the other islands. The ten-acre-men, also, when cotton 
was little in demand, raised such quantities of provi- 
sions as often to supply, more or less, some of the other 
islands, especially the new ones ; which, without this 
assistance, would probably never have been settled. 
Yet not a few of the planters, particularly when pro- 
duce was in demand, neglected their provision groundst, 
and relied too much on American corn ; though not 
only naturally much inferior to their own, but often 
heated and damaged in the vessels. Towards the end 
of every year, scarcity was more or less felt \ ; and the 
Slaves habitually divided their year into “ the crop- 
time, and the hard time,” or “the plenty time, and the 

* Barbadoes is perhaps the most thlchljr peopled island in the 
worlds except Malta. Barbadoes on a surface of 106,000 acres, 
of which 80,000 are productive, contains at least 1 00,000 people. 
Malta, on about 82,000 acres, contains 150,000 people. But tlie 
latter is closely surrounded by rich countries, and is very near to 
Sicily, the granaryof ancientilomej whereas Barbadoes, in an emer- 
gency, cannot have provisions in less than voyages of 7 or 8 weeks, 
to and from the nearest country capable of supplying her. , See 
Supp. toP. C. Kep. pp. 31, 35, and Playfair’s Statistical Breviary, 
p. 48. f See Dean Nickplls’s Letter, p. 

I This is the case, at present, in Jamaica, and, it is to be feared, 
ip other islands. See MaUrison’s Notices, p. 32. 

hungry 
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hungiy time their looks, at the respective seasons, 
proving the justness of their distinction. The supply 
of corn from the northward, being proportioned to the 
probable demand, was apt to fall short of the real one, 
or to exceed it ; so that the market of the islands was 
alternately starved and glutted, with commodities whose 
perishable nature require immediate sale. I have seen 
Indian corn selling at IO 5 . curr. and even two dollars 
per bushel, reduced, by the arrival of the “ Nor’ ward 
men,” about Christmas, to 2s. Qd. or less, in two or 
three weeks. Thus the dealers last ^at market, made 
bad voyages, and did not return till they heard that we 
were starving. 

Such was the ordinary course of things till 1776, 
when the Americans issued their non-intercourse decla- 
ration. It made little impression in Barbadoes ; as it 
was thought that the people would not be disposed to 
obey it, nor the hew government able to enforce it. 
But this was a fatal mistake. Christmas approached, 
arrived, and passed j but not a single Nor’ward man 
appeared. Alarm soon began to prevail} and, though 
the dry season had commenced, every hand w;as set 
to plant corn. Three times it was planted, in most 
places, and almost every where failed. Alarm was now 
succeeded by despair. The famine had begun. The 
poor of the land, both white and black, were dropping 
down in the streets, or silently pining and expiring in 
their cottages. Labour was in a great measure sus- 
pended. Some allowed their Slaves to shift as they 
could in the day, provided they came home and slept 
in theit cabins at night. Others collected them in the 
field} and let them work as they pleased. Others 
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agdln, who from particular circumstances, were able 
to give their Slaves nearly their usual allowance^ 
seemed to abate but little from their labour ; not con- 
sidering that that allowance was, at m time, sufficient 
for labouring people, independently of their own 
shifts, which were then unavailing. It was altogether 
an affecting scene * j and one’s own little sufferings were 
forgotten, in the^eneral distress. 

The Legislature met and deliberated. i\n farnest 
Application was transmitted to the British 
after waiting to ascertain whether it was not ih Wtp 
cry raised to disconcert their hopeful plans in America, 
ordered out a large shipment of provisions to be sold, 
under the control of the Governor, for piinie cost 
and charges. It is but just to add, that Me-^srs. Mure, 
Son, and Atkinson of London, the merchants em- 
ployed, generously gave up their commissions. In the 
interval between the date of the application, And the 
arrival of the piovisions, the European ships, as 
usual, brought out some supplies ; and, if I rightly 
remember, sqme few prize cargoes, and casual vessels 
helped to alleviate the calamity. But so it was, that 
the immediate deaths were fewer than might have been 
apprehended ; though many afterwards sank into th«5 
grave, from the consuming want they had suffered. 

This dear-bqught lesson was not lost on Barbadoes. 
The planters universally returned |o the natural, and 
now necessary practice of. raising their own corn ; and 
such was their success, that in less than two years, they 
were able to repay the liberal assistance of the Govern-. 

♦ *The 14th chap, of the patriotic prophet J?r«aiah, then api« 
peared uncommonly impiessive and pathetic. 
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juent, by an ample and gratuitous supply of live stock, 
corn, and vegetables of all kinds, to the brave British 
garrison, then languishing and dying at St. Lucia. 
Never was a generous popular act* done with a better 
grace, or more hearty good-will. 

All reliance on N. America, for prime necessaries, 
was now happily at an end. I do not know that the 
want of any one Nor’ward article but lumber, especially 
staves, was seriously felt. The staViCS of Hamburgh, 
through London, were generally dear, and not always 
to be had. In short, with this exception, the planters’ 
declared their independence on America. Early in 
1780, 1 happened to dine with a respectable and pretty 
numerous company, of whom Mr. Steele, then newly 
arrived, was one; and the pleasure of being introduced 
to hint, makes me remember the circumstance, lie 
had brought with him from England, the common 
notion that the W. Indian colonies could not exist 
without American corn. But I well remember that 
the unanimous opinion of the gentlemen, chiefly intel- 
ligent planters of different political sentiments, was 
that, in ordinary seasons, Barbadoes wanted no corn 
from America, or any other country. This doctrine 
vvas new to Mr. Steele, and he did not appear all at 
once to acquiesce in it. His own happy experience, 
however, seemed in the sequel to have convinced him 

* I call it a popular though sanctioned by a vote of the Le- 
gisfeture } for it was difficult to say whether the Legislature or tha 
People at large were most forward on this occasion ? and indeed on 
every other, in which they could manifest their attachment to 
Ring and the Parent Country, 0 / si \ic omnia. 
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af Its truth. See p. is, above. In Ofct<«)er of the 
same year, ( 1 780) the great hurricane desolated the 
island. But, with that dreadful exception to all gene- 
ral rules, I do not know that Barbadoes required any 
considerable supply of corn, from the year 1777 1111 
1800. I may venture to affirm, from personal obset'- 
vation, that it did not, during the first nine years of 
that period. And I should have observed sooner, that, 
upon the whole, the provisions ij| 3 pottcd into Barba- 
does were believed to fall short of the supplies afforded 
to the other islands, and to the numerous shipping 
which call there, as the most windward station. In 
1800, however, an extraordinary drought produced a 
scarcity which was severely felt. 

I shall not mention my own attempt to benefit the 
island, on that occasion, in a quarter where I was well 
entitled to attention. But I may at least repeat what 
has been, for many years, my declared opinion, that, 
in provinces so distant as the W. Indian islands are, 
from the seat of Government, and from all countries 
capable of relieving their wants, the respective Gover- 
nors, in Council, should be empowered to open the 
ports, whenever scarcity is apprehended, to the ships 
of any nation, even a hostile one, freighted with tfie 
prim^ necessaues of life ; and to* protect them from 
the rapacity and chicane of revenue officers. The 
paramount necessity of this case, silences all argu- 
ments which can be drawn from ordinary policy ; 
and if more facts are wanted, I cannot do better than 
offer the substance of what has been stated, on a similar 
einergency, by a planter of Jamaica who, though livipg 

oa 
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»on the spot, at the time, has not scrupledito animad- 
vert severely on certain other public representatbns of 
the Assembly of that island. 

“ The four months,” says Mr. Wynne*, “allowed 
by the Lieut. Governor’s proclamation after the storms 
of 17^0 and 1781, for importing provisions in foreign 
bottoms, were, in effect, but two months. From theNorth 
Americans alone, could we expect adequate supplies ; 
and allowing a month for the proclamation to reach 
them, and a month for the passage of the shipsf, there 
remained but .two months for the collection of the car- 
goes. Towards the end of the third month, they 
would be fearful of contrary winds detaining their 
vessels after the time limited, and of being seized. For, 
to add to the calamity, the revenue officers, sent about 
that time, from Britain, seemed to be pettifoggers, or 
men instructed by them, how to make the letter of the 
law destroy its spirit ; so that foreigners were terrified 
from our ports. The prolongation of one month could 
do little good ; for by the time it could reach foreigners, 
it would be expired or expiring. But no man blamed 
the Lieut. Governor, knowing him to be tied down, 
by orders from home. 

“ The Negroes had been so debilitated by former 
want, that they sank under the return of famine, and 
dropped off in numbers. 

Horrible indeed,” continues Mr. W. “ was the 

* In Notes on the two Reports, from the Committ. of the Hon. 
Assemb. of Jamaica, of 16 Oct. and 12 Nov. 1788, pp. 40---42. 

f This IS an average from the different ports in America, But 
ii ofteii happens that a voyage from New England to Jamaica is 
llDt made in less than 7 ox Q weeks., Oldmixon, vol, 1. p. 167 . 

tragedy 



tjagedy after the fifth hurricane in 1 786; and so far hay^i^. 
the committee, been from exaggerating it, by stating 
the loss at 15,000 lives, that I am convinced, by much 
inquiry, that they are stated too low by several thou- 
sands. This is not dictated by resentment from my own 
liases ; for thanks be to God, I foresaw and provided 
Ugainst the droughts and famines ; so as not to lose a 
ijFegro by want. They rather seemed to the neigh- 
, bours, more vigorous than usual; from being compared 
with the famine-worn creatures on other plantations. 
Hence arose inquiries about my management in feeding 
them; and I have been assured, that beside preserving 
my own Negroes, I'have been a mean of saving some 
thousands more, 

“ Beside the multitude which perished by the fa- 
mine, and which various relations convince me exceeded 
21,000, I dp firmly believe that far more vrere so 
broken down that they gradually pined away; but, as 
they died not during the scarcity, their death was attri- 
buted to fluxes, &c. not considering that these were 
induced by the preceding famine. Now were all the 
lives lost in the actual scarcity, added to the greater 
number who fell afterward by its effects, the sum 
would be horrible ! Had the latter hurricane occurred 
ten days sooner, much of the great corn [Indian corn, 
or maize] then just got in, would have been lost. Uni- 
versal famine would have ensued, and the island have 
been depopulated ; for every inferior species of provi- 
sion had been before exhausted. Unthinking people 
said that the destruction which occurred, and the gene- 
ral destruction which, by Divine Mercy, Wp barely 
escaped, were the inevitable worics df God. The tem- 
pests. 
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pests, aroughts, and famines, were So, no doubt ; and 
wrought for wise, and ultimately gracious purposes.. 
But if the death of so many poor Slaves is to be attri* 
butefl to Providence, it must not be to its operation on 
the elements, so much as to the blindness which was 
suffered to come over the Government ; so far as to 
tie down the Governor of a colony 50()0 miles distant^ 
and to hazard not only its property and happiness, but 
its very existence, rather than that he should depart 
from regulations made in Britain/' Thus far Mr. 
Wynne, almost in his own words. 

He has not said here hotv he, and those who foU 
lowed his example, provided against the famines ; but 
it could only be by raising plenty of provisions, which 
indeed appears (by p. 10} to have been his ordinary 
practice. Speaking of the Jamaica consolidated Slave 
law of 1788, Mr, W. says (p. that. the giving 
in to the vestry an account, on oath, of the quantity of 
land^^ in provisions” (worked by the whole gang, and be- 
side t!:ie patches cultivated by each Negro, on Sundays) 

and of clothing furnished to the Negroes, will have 
the best effects.” But in this he has been disappointed. 
The clause he alludes to, was introduced to guard 
against the famines consequent on hurricanes ; but no 

^ The Consol . Slave law of 1 7 88y requi red an acre to be k ept i n pro^ 
visions for every four Slaves. I’hatof 1792, reduced the proportion to 
an acre for every ten Slaves. This is evidently too little. We have 
seen that Mr. Steele allows each person ot his first gang half an 
acre, and each of his second gang one* third of an acre» and that a 
whole acre kept in provisions by the proprieior^ would not maintain 
a singly ^^egro^ on an average,' allowing for the negligence, waste, 
and theft, inseparable from the present mode. See pp. l% 7 > ^^8, 
iftbove. " ' 
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such catastrophe having happened for many years, that 
clause “ is now no better than waste paper,” Now as 
formerly, “ the general practice, from one end of Ja- 
maica to the other,” is to give the Slaves nothing in 
addition to the produce of their own grounds; in other 
words, to famish those whose ground is rendered un- 
productive by drought, or by their own sickness, age, 
weakness, or weariness*. To expect the Slaves in 
general, worn down as very many of them are, by daily, 
and, in crop time, by nightly labour, to support them- 
selves, by working on Sundays, in their own grounds; 
— to trust to the desultory, heartless exertions of such 
beings, to avert famine! is, to say the least of it, ex- 
tremely impolitic. 1 purposely say impolitic, because 
such a practice can have no tendency to dispose Govern- 
ment to suspend the navigation-laws, and open the ports 
to foreign provisions, in favour of men so careless, or 
60 helpless, as to neglect egregiously their own abun- 
dant internal resources. 

Certainly the admission of foreign provisions, in 
consequence of tempest, drought, or other unavoidable 
calamities, should be no precedent to the planters to 
depend on a resource of which they often felt the in- 
adequacy, even before there was any restraint on the 
American trade. Yet there is reason to believe, that 
this dependence had some such origin. Occasional 
supplies would give store-keepers and town-agents an 
opportunity of persuading the planters that it was 
cheaper to buy than to raise provisions, as well as 

* See Long, vol. 2. p. 49O; R. Browne, the English ploughman's 
Letter from Jamaica, in Lett, on Slavery, p. 116 ; Iftathison’s 
Notices, pp. 30, 32 j above all, Abst, Evid, p. 58> Edin. ed. 
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Slaves. How can we else account for the opulent, early 
propril'tors raising their own corn, while many of the 
present, comparatively poor, planters buy more or less 
imported grain ? Needy and thoughtless people, it may 
be believed, would be too easily induced to swallow the 
new doctrine. Hence, gradually getting the supply of 
the sugar estates into their own hands, the town-agents, 
though originally mere clerks, with very paltry salaries*, 
acquired the name and the business of merchants, and 
often the very estates of their employers. 

It is probable that this kind of management, with 
regard to salted provisions, &c. commenced very 
early. For even Ligon (p. 113) advised young 
planters, above 1 60 years ago, to have factors in N. 
America to provide them with beef, pork, fish, &c. “or 
else their charge will be treble.” The supply of corn 
evidently came much later into mercantile hands. I 
shall not here repeat what I have elsewhere stated t 
concerning the frequent bad quality and large price of 
the articles furnished by town-agents, and other dealers, 
to involved planters ; nor the consequences both' to 
them and their Slaves. It is plainly a miserable mode 
of supply for both ; but, with regard to corn, easily 
superseded ; if indeed such planters might venture to 
raise their own corn, without giving offence ! But the 
truth is, that, the expences of a sugar plantation being 
always great, and its wants often urgent, while the 
returns are quite uncertain, when once a proprietor gets 
involved with his town-agent (to say nothing here of 
other mercantile men) he has no longer a will of his 

* Sji^ the Hon. H. Frere’s Short History of Barbadoes, p. H6. 

f See Letters on Slavery, p. 3y. 
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©wftHfctit becomes a cypher on whal is called, for the 
convenience of others, Ai.v property ; standing, as long 
fts he is able to stand, to all the losses j tl^ profits, 
when there any, going to his creditors. « 

By far the greater part of the labour is bestowed on 
the canes, both by dependent and independent pfo- 
prictors. Canes indeed require, acre for acre, per- 
haps ten times as much labour as provisions *, and are- 
in * general three or four times as long on the ground. 
I do not recollect any species of ground-prqvisions, 
except yams and Indian corn, which call for any con- 
siderable labour or manure. That noble grain, Guinea 
cornt, requires comparatively little of either. A plan- 
tain-walk, with occasional cleaning, and dung, when 
it can be spared, will bear for 1 5 or 20 years. The 
sweet potatoe is reproduced from the small roots left 
in the ground, or from its vines, or creepers, trampled 
in by the Negroes in digging them. It would be te- 
dious to dwell on the several kinds of boiling and 
roasting eddoes, the many species of beans and peas, 
poinpions, squashes, okras, &c. &c. all of them whole- 
some or nutritious, and easily produced. But the canes 
engross more labour and manure than all of them put 
together ! On the canes depend the returns of the plan- 
tations, and the character and bread of the managers. 
Yet the event often proves this to be very bad oeco- 
nomy ; almost as bad as it would be for our farmers 
to neglect all other crops for the sake of hemp or flax, 
which, after all, should often fail. For the canes, after 

Kickolls, p. 37 . + Hoiats Sorghum, Lisu. 1 never 

saw a specimen of Guinea corn, in this coui>try, except one 
which I myself presented, with other tropical productions) to my 
friend^ the late Dr. Walker, Prof. Nat. Hist. Bdin. 
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all this labour and cost, after starving everyithing 
'd'se, and cambering the ground for sixteen months, 
o|ten''faile so completely as not to defray charges; 
whereas the comparatively neglected provision-grojind, 
like a grateful step- child, hardly ever fails to do this, 
and often a great deal more. It would be difficult td 
name one species of provisions, which yields not a fat 
more certain crop than canes, cotton, or any other 
article raised for exportation. So Providence has or- 
dered it, or rather man Jaordered it, by constantly 
loading the land with those exportable kinds, without 
a thorough breaking-up, or well digested manure, or 
proper fallow, or rotation of crops. Hence, no doubt, 
the old story, before mentioned, that Barbadoes and 
the Leeward islands are worn out. But this story 
must be false, or this and other countries which have 
been for many centuries under cultivation, must have 
been sterilized ages ago. It is indeed generally allowed, 
that laftd, properly managed, cannot be worn out. 

These remarks may help to account for the fertile 
West Indian islands looking to the distant, and com- 
paratively barren regions of North America, for a por- 
tion of their dally bread. Tliis curious phenomenon 
is partly owing to the mercantile connections of the 
planters, and partly to the preference of exportable 
produce to provisions, and of the hoe to the plough. 
In the W. Indies, the hoe still mainttiins its barbarous 
domination ; and hence, in a great measure, the scanty 
meals of the Slaves, and the short crops of the Planters. 
In Ntorlh America, at least in New England, that mi- 
serable tool Was very early superseded by the plough. 
The poor savages of that country, vvho did not much 

value 
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Value^their time, used to plant their Indian com, ill 
holes' “scraped” in the ground, nearly in the sais^ 
primitive way now practised in the sugar islands.^ , 

But, says a most respectable old writer^, “The 
English have now taken a better way of planting, by 
the help of the plough, in this manner : in the plant- 
ing time, they plough single furrows through the whold ' 
field, about six feet asunder, more or less, as they see (t- 
convenient. T'o these they plough others across, at 
the same distance. Where these meet, they throw ia 
the corn, and cover it either with the hoe, or by run- 
ning another furrow with the plough. When the 
weeds begin to overtop the corn, then they plough 
over the rest of the field, between the planted furrows, 
and so turn in the weeds. This is repeated when they 
begin to hill the corn with the hoe; and so the ground 
is better loosened than with tb^’ hoe, and the roots of 
the com have more liberty to spread. Where any weeds 
escape the plough, they use the hoe. 

“ The fields thus ploughed for this corn, after the 
crop is off, are almost as well fitted for English corn, 
especially summer grain, as peason or summer-wheat ; 
as if, lying fallow, they had a very good summer tilth. 

“ The Indians and some English, especially in good 
ground, at every corn-hill, plat^t with the corn, a kind of 
French or Turkey beans ; the stalks of the corn serv- 
ing instead of ^oles for the beans to climb up with. 
And, in the vacant places between the hills, they will 
plant squashes or poinpions, loading the ground with 

* Governor Wintho^ who presided over MassachusetU, A. D. 
1630 } in the Phil. Trans.''No. 142. See also Qldraixon, vol. 1. 
pp. 50, b7« ' 
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as much as it will bear. And many, after th<^' last 
(^wfeding, .sprinkle turnip-seed between the hills, and 
} harvest, have a good crop of turnips. 

J stalks of this corn, cut up before too much dried, 
are good winter fodder for cattle. But thcy^.i’sually 
Ifeave them on the ground for the cattle to feed on. 
The husks about the ear are good fodder, given for 
, '^change sometimes, after hay. The Indian women sJir 
them into narrow parts, and so weave them artificially 
into baskets of several fashions.” 

The culture of Indian corn, at present, in Pennsyl- 
vania, is quite similar to that above described by Gov. 
Winthorp ; except that the hoe does not appear to be 
used at all, in the opqption *. 

If you should ask — I beg pardon — if any unin- 
formed reader should ask. What makes this difl'erence, 
in point of improvement, between New England and 
the West Indies ? In answer, I could only repeat the 
burden of my song — Slavery. The New Englanders 
had few artificial wants, and fewer Slaves. There was 
no “ catling qf Gtiashebato callQuaminof.” Every 
man wll^obligW to work. His Excellency Governor 
WinthorA himself, did the duty of both horse and 
rider., . We find this “ gentleman of birth and cha- 
racter, padding of it on foot,” for 40 miles, when the 
duties of his high station required it And, in the 
memoir abovq quoted, we find him condescending to 
describe the homely dishes of the Indians, and the poor 

* Cooper’s Information respecting America, p. 137. 
fj> Yet some of the most respectable peo^ in the W. Indies, 
brii^ up their chUdren to do every thing for themselves, which 
■mere external decency will permit, 

± Oldmlxon, vol. l. p. 6l, ' « 

" Y ’ , English 



Engltoi colonists; — just as my lamented friend, Go#' 
vprnor Hay, used to insist on one of the humble mess^^ 
of the Negroes and poor White people * bejjigj^^j^ed 
on his Otherwise decently fashionable table;- by" way^of • 
doing, as he said, all the honour he could to the stand# 
ing dish of the land he lived in. Communities with 
such men at their heads, cannot fail to Nourish, 
when public duty demands it, to accommodate the^m-*f 
s^ves, in a manly way, to humble, or even trying cir- 
cumstances. The rudiments of the respectable com-i' 
munities of New England, were formed by hdhfest la- 
bour; and their present conduct appears to accord 
with so virtuous a beginning. I allude to their patriotic* 
and spirited endeavours to avert an unnatural war with 
this Idngdom, which appears to be evidently reviving 
the ancient amity of the Parent Country. 

I have already digressed so far, that, if you have a 
mind to see a contrast of the different conditions of the 
people in the Free and the Slave-states of America, I 
must refer you to Sutcliff’s late Travels on that conti- 
nent, printed in 1811, a little work which ‘abounds 
with interesting information. In the l^vee Sta/es, every 
thing wears the appearance of plenty and conlentment. 
In the Slave-states (p. 98) “ even girls of ter or t^welve 
years of age, are seen walking the street§, 'with baskets 
on their heads, without any clothing.”— -“At thehousei?, 
of what are called gentlemen, young blacks are seen 

♦ A thick hasty pudding made of Indian or Guinea com-meal 
and water, with a little'^salt. It is called aocooi I know not how 
to spell it, having hever seen the word in print. But I knew well 
how to eat it j and, like many other Europeans^ preferred it,^or 
plantains, to the best wheaten breads 
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waiting at tabfe, quite naked,” &c. &c. I shaft not 
shock you with any of the instances of injustice and 
crusty which Mr; S. relates. 

To fetUrn to the West Indies : it is allowed that the 
same quantity of sugar might be obtained from much 
less land than is now planted with cancs. In Barba- 
^dbes, too many acres are put under cartes, by one- 
of ai least tirte-fourth ; in St. Ititts by one-fourth,; 
and, m Jamaica, Mr. Long affirms that a given extent 
of land “ produces not so much sugar as might be 
gained from onpu'i.alf, of even one-third of the same 
land judiciously kcadmded Here then is a re- 
source, amply'owincient for the operations of the 
plough, in raising provisions and provender, even in 
the old small islands, and still more in Jamaica and the 
Ceded Islands. In short, the plough, the ininister of 
abundance, must be adopted in the West Indies, if the 
Slaves are to be eas'ed and fed so as ort the whole to 
preserve, or considerably increase, their numbers. 
Without this powerful auxiliary, it is to be feared that 
even Mr. Steele’s improvements will not be found 
effectual ; unless such men aS he, could be found to 
execute them. But the truth iS, that no improvements 
can prevent human beings from being more or less in- 
jured by those toils which God, in his goodness, hath 
assigned to quadrupeds. 

At all events, the present system, if persisted in, must, 
in a. few years, bring itself to an end. For proof, I 
appeal to the returns made to the Assembly of Jamaica, 

* Nfckolif, f»,36} P.C, Rep. Long, vol, 1. pp. 440, 

441 . 
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in l!)ec. J810; whereby it appears that the Slaves 
charged with the poll-tax *, 

In the year ] 80'J, were - - 323,714 
In the year 1810, - - 313,483 

Leaving a deficit of - - 10,231 

“ a most frightful instance,” says Mr. Mathison, “"of 
depopulation, which will probably be handled by the 
Assembly as a proof of the impolicy and injustice' of 
the law for abolishing the Slave-trade”— precisely what 
was predicted in the prospectus to work, first pub- 
lished in Oct. 1 808 ; but, before, apf formally brougl^ 
forward, it would bo prematudnde tcr“ consider it a.v 
affording a clear demonstration of gioss mismanage- 
ment on the part of the planters f.” 

I have elsewhere animadverted | as closely as 1 
could, before any evidence was published, on no less 
than twelve alleged, not to say pretended, <puses of 
the decrease of the Slaves, in the islands, where they 
were then supposed to decrease. Mr. Mathison reduces 
the true causes to four. “ 1st. The loss of children 
by the tetanus^ or locked jaw. 2dly. A scarcity of 
the means of subsistence. 3dly. Excessive labour. 
4thly. Poverty in a variety of shapes.” Now, con- 
sidering the word subsistence as including all the ne- 
cessaries of life, the second and third may be said to 

* The poll-fax, or head-levy, as it is more commonly called, is 
unfavourable to the natural increase of the Slaves j and is con- 
demned by all^ good writers, French and English. See Long, 
vol. 1. p. 414; D’AuberteuiJ, tom, 2. p. 20i ; the Baron Win^- 
pden, p. 69 ; Kaynal, vol. 4. p. 2(54. 
f Notices respecting Jamaica, p, 18, 

X Letters on Slavery, p. 153. 
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coraprehend the whole. For poverty is only scarcity of 
the means of subsistence, and the locked jaw is gene- 
rally no more than a consequence of poverty ; in- 
asmuch as the children of the whites and of domestic 
Negresses, who are brought into the world by proper 
mid wives, and properly attended to during early in- 
fancy (as well as their mothers) are seldom attacked 
'’^by it 

Now the plough is happily calculated to abate, and, 
if universally adopted, to remove both these grand 
causes of depopulation ; — Excessive labour directly, 
as hath been already proved ; and Poverty both in- 
directly, by allowing Slaves time to attend to their 
own concerns, and eJ^ecially the w^omen to their chil- 
dren ; and directly, b^ afibrding them all a sufficiency 
of provisions. d 

This may serve also as an answer to an objection I 
have litcly heard or read, to the cultivation of canes 
by the plough (to the raising of provisions by it, I re- 
peat that I never heard a single objection) namely, that 
if the Slaves were exempted from holing for canes, 
they would not have sufficient employment out of 
crop, and in the crop, every hand is in requisition. 
But if any farther answer than the above is wanted, it 
may be found in the remark of Mr. Long f, that were 
the plough adopted, the remainder of the able hands 
might be occupied about other necessary work, of 
which there is always sufficient on a large plantation.’^ 
But the objection is really futile in itself ; and directly 

* Abridg. Evid. before H. of Comm. No. 4. pp. 26, 34, 44, 52, 
85, l]f)j Wynne, p. 53 ; Mathison, p.:JO; Collins, p. 140. 

f History of Jamaica, vol. 1. p. 430. 
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contrary to the statement, that the Slaves are short of 
their due complement; and to the fact, that very many 
gangs require the help qf hked labourers. 

Mr. Steele (p. 32, above) and others compute that 
sugar plantations, acre for acre, now require thrice as 
many hands, as they did in Ligon's time, and yield not 
a third of their former produce, nor a fourth of their 
clear profits. Is it possible to conceive stronger induce^ 
ments for abridging human labour, by all practicable 
means, even, if no decrei^ of labburers were appre- 
hended ? The w^t of labourers, as we have seen, or 
rather of Slaves, Soon taught the New Englanders to 
use the plough. And what but'^ the Slave-system, the' 
everlasting enemy to all impn^^vement, physical and 
moral, could have prevented ...he West Indians, as 
well as the New Englanders, from practising the agri- 
cultural arts of their common Mother-country ? The 
scarcity and high wages of servants and day-laffourers, 
especially during the American war, obliged the corn 
farmers in Scotland to try whether they could not plant 
potatoes with the plough, and do without the young 
man who drove the plough-team. After some pains and 
trouble, both experiments completely succeeded. In 
ploughing f6r potatoes and every other crop, the same 
man now holds the plough and drives the horses ; occa- 
sionally stimulating them, by slapping the reins against 
their sides ; and the work is done with surprising fa- 
cility and neatness*. In the same part of the country, 

* A friend of mine lately saw in Scotland, a young lad, of rather 
boy, ploughing alone witli two horses. " He whistled as he went," 
and -was making very neat work, but not very deep. Such lads 
used to go to school in the winter evenings. 
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the threshing machine* has since been contaved, and 
generally adopted, and from similar motives. 1 have 
seen one of those engines, with fanners, mill, and all 
their apparatus, driven by one water-wheel, and under 
the same roof with a kiliu The sheaves were thrown 
in, from the adjoining stack-yard, at one door, and the 
meal, &c. carried out at another. But why multiply 
\such instances, when it is notorious that the various and 
complicated manufactures of these kingdoms, owe 
their superiority chiefly to machinery f, most of it in- 
vented, by natives of the country, in the memory of us 
all ? Many operations are now performed intirely by 
machinery, which would have been pronounced im- 
possible, thirty or fony years ago. The planters appear 
to be sensible of the u rlity of those admirable improve- 
ments. Some of them are adopting the steam-engine, 
~the costly and complicated steam-engine ;j;, to relieve 
their inill-cattle ; and why not the cheap and simple 

* The attempts at a reaping raachine are likely to succeed at last. 
That which has been mentioned to me, would in all probability 
answer for cutting sugar canes. It seems at once simple and 
jxiwerfui. But I must know more about it, before I venture to 
recommend it. Many years ago, the reverend and usefully ingenious 
Mr. Cartwright conversed with me about a machine for clipping 
down sugar canes j and which undoubtedly would "have answered, 
bad it been possible to make the canes grow in narrow, straight, 
and upright rows. 

f On the v^ast importance of mnchineiy in our niauufactures, 
see an ingenious pamphlet signed Jasper Wilson j but generally 
ascribed to the late able Dr. Currie of Liverpool . 

X St. Venant strongly recommends the steam-engine, which he 
(pp. 4a0, 402) will cost, when set up in St. Domingo, and 
exclusive of the ordinary mill-vvd'rk, from 7 to SOO/. sierl. which I 
am told, would be about the prime cost in this country. Such a 
sum would pay for a go^d many ploughs and cattle, 

plough, 



plough, to relieve their Slaves ? It is at least natural 
to suppose that the cattle spared by the engine, will be* 
yoked tojhe plough. If they should not ; in short, if 
the plough should not be adopted, and its use in good 
earnest persevered in, probably few people acquainted 
with the circumstances, and least of all the British 
Legislature, will pay any attention to tlicir lamentable 
complaints of the want of hands. The t.'^uth is, that‘ 
many sugar plantations already contain more labourers 
than some w|idle'parishes in this country ; but do not 
a tithe of \Vork ; because they have no interest in it, 
nor any help from cattle and proper implements. 

If any one disposed to be jocular, should say that I 
represent the plough as a sort of catholicon, for all the 
evils of Slavery, he would mistake my meaning; which 
was only to show (and I hope this hath been done.sa- 
tisfactorily) that the plough would greatly alleviate, if 
not wholly prevent want and excessive labour, and all 
their deplorable effects. But this is not saying that 
these are the only evils of the Slave-system. 

I am, &c. 

W. D. 

P. S. You will observe that, in the above letter, I 
have not touched on the controverted question relative 
to the intercourse between our Sugar Islands and the 
American States ; except in so far as that intercourse 
may be occasionally necessary for the preservation of 
life, in cases of drought, hurricanes, and other un- 
avoidable calamities. On this part of the question, I 
take it for granted, that there can be but one opinion 
aiuong men of ordinary candour and humanity. 

LETTER 
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LETTER X. 

Have any^ ctnd which of the Slave4aws been ever 
confirmed? 

Bo any of the Slave-Iaws contain suspending clauses? — Were 
any of them ever confirmed ? — Colonial Legislatures dislike 
suspending clauses — and perhaps justly, in some cases — but 
Slave-laws not among tluxse cases — late in being enacted — when 
expired, not renewed for years — those of Earbadoes appear not 
to have been confirmed — Royal Instruction to Governor of that 
island, disregarded. — No suspending clause to be found in se* 
veral Slave-laws.— Bermuda law of 1 / 30 , authorizing Slave- 
murder — impossible to believe it was ever confirmed — but such 
barbarous laws no certain proofs of the actual condition of Slaves 
— which can only be gathered from facts. 

Bear Sir, 

Xhe learned and reverend Mr . , one of Philo- 

Xijlon’s dialogists, having intimated (at p. 74, above) 
that the Barbadocs law which annulls the testimony of 
Negroes and their descendants against white persons, 
was “ perhaps never confirmed,” I have been led to 
inquire, Whether any of the Slave-laws contain a 
clause suspending their operation till the King’s pleasure 
thereupon is declared ; and Whether, in point of fact, 
any of them have ever received the Royal Confirmation. 
I say in point of fact ; this being a mere historical ques- 
tion, on which a man may venture to state, and reason 
upon, the authorities before him, without encroaching 
on the province of gentlemen of the law, and far. less 
presuming to dogmatize on so important a question. 

The Colonial Legislatures have all along been un- 
willing to insert suspending clauses in their statutes ; 
and it is humbly conceived, that, in many cases, they 

are 



are in the right. What those cases specifically are, I 
shall not take upon me to say : it will bf sufficient tb 
show that the Slave-laws have nothing either in their 
own nature, or in the reasons on which they are said 
to be founded, which can exempt them from the exer- 
cise of the Royal Veto., if thought expedient. 

The Coloni;^dhe|islatures, as Mr. Steele has ob- 
served, enact tB^r local laws * under the express con- 
dition that they shall not be repugnant, but as near 
as may be to the laws of England. Their local laws 
have no force, strictly speaking, until the King’s plea- 
sure to that effect is known and declared. It may be 
granted, however, that, owing to the great distance and 
other causes, the waiting for the Royal Confirmation 
would very injuriously cramp the exercise of colonial 
legislation f. The utility and efficacy of many regula- 
tions depend entirely on their prompt and speedy exe- 
cution ; and others are of a nature so entirely local, 
and so evidently beneficial, that it is impossible to object 
to their being immediately passed into laws. But, in 
enacting such laws, as Mr. Steele, sitting as a Judge, 
has pointed out, in his Charge to a Grand Jury, and 

V * Or, “bye laws,” lOGeo. III. c. 37} Oldmixon, vol. 2. p.453. 

f This doctrine is recognised by the Crown itself, with regard to 
the Governor and Council of Jamaica, in the following Royal In- 
struction to Sir Thomas Lynch, in 1671. — “And, forasmuch as 
there are oiany things incident to that Government, for which it 
is not easy for us to prescribe such rules and directions for you, as 
our service, and the benefit of the colony may require } instead of 
them, you are, with the advice of the Council, to take care therein 
as fully and effectually, as if you were instructed by us ; of which 
extraordinary cases, giving us due information, you sliall receive 
fm ther rati^cations from us, as our service shall requifc," 
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which conclude the property oftfi€ Unites, and the 
liberties and lit)ks of the Blacks, it ought to be carefully 
considered, Whether they are, or are not, agreeable to 
the laws of England. Being of very weighty concern- 
ment, they call for the mature deliberation both of the 
Colonial Legislatures and of the Executive Government 
of this country.' And it does not appear that their 
"enactment requires any haste that is incompatible with 
such mature deliberation. . 

The intelligent historian of Jamaica* indeed begins 
a long catalogue of cases, in which he thinks the Le- 
gislature of the island could not wait for the expression 
of the King’s pleasure, with — •“ Acts for the better 
order and government of Slaves ; — the transportation 
of them by mortgagees” &c. “ for highways, markets, 
buildings, tolls, turnpikes, nuisances,” &c. &c. Now, 
to pass over this strange classification of laws for the 
transportation of unoffending men, with toll and turn- 
pike acts, it really does not appear, that there is in the 
nature of the Slave-laws any thing violently urgent ; 
or that, in fact, the Legislatures of the islands have been 
in any great haste to enact them. Jamaica, for example, 
was conquered in the year 1G55. The civil govern- 
ment was settled a year or two after the restoration of 
Charles II. In 1673, the island contained 9,504 Slavesf : 
and yet it was not till ten years afterwards J that any 
law for their government appears to have been framed j 
and even that, as we shall see, having been disallowed 

♦ Long, vol. l.p. 21, -[• Long, vol. 1. p. 376 . 

J "An Act for regulating white servants” was passed in Ja- 
maica in 1 C 8 1 . See P. C. Bep, p. 259 i according to Abridg. 
Plantation Laws, p. 136, in lfi82. 
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both by Charles 11. and James II. no new statute seems 
to have replaced it till 1696*. Barbadoes was first 
colonized in the reign of James I . In the middle ot 
the seventeenth century, the Slaves there amounted to 
no fewer than KK),000 j and the first act for their go- 
vernment (fof^’it refers to no anterior one) was not 
passed till the memorable year of the devolution f. — 
Kven in our times, the Consolidated Siave-law of Ja- 
maica, wl)ich expired in IJec. 1784, was not followed 
by its successor, till Dec. 1787 J. Surely the Slaves 
must be very easily governed, or the Slave-laws very 
useless — v.heu their very existence could be so long 
dispensed with ! 

After diligent search, I have not been able to find 
any trace of the Royal Sanction to any of the nume- 
rous Slave-laws now before me ; or of any clause sus- 
pending their operation, till that sanction could be pro- 
cured. — The only acts with suspending clauses, inserted 
in Hall’s (authorized) edition of the J^aws of Barba- 
does, are, if I mistake not. No. 163, and No. 109 to 
202, inclusive. I'hel.ist four were enacted in Governor 
Grenville’s time, sulwequent to the 16th April, 1752, 
the date of the Royal Instruction with which he was com- 
missioned, and which Mr, Steele in his Charge, p. 1 86 
above, calls a “monitory presentment of the Sovereign 
against the unconstitutional laws of Barbadoes.” But 

* See P. C. Report, p. 4gi . But this Act of 16q6 remained of 
"■doubtful construction,'’ till it was explained by an Act of 1751. 
See p. 238 of the same. f Ligon, pp. 43, 46. Hall’s 

Cililion of the Laws of B.irbadoes, No. 82, passed 1688, August 8. 

i Two Jamaica Reports of 1788, p. 6; also p. 22 of Notes on 
tke by Capt. Wynne of that island, whose severe remarks, 
on this and other occasions, I omit. 
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not one of the acts just mentioned relates to the govern- 
ment of the Slaves. And so little does the above 
Royal Instruction, though passed into a law in 175;), 
during the administration of President Weeks, appear 
to have been regarded, that the “Act concerning while 
servants,” assented to by the same President, in 1755, 
expressly recognises and confirms all the absurd and 
cruel provisions of the Servants’ Act of IGbl ; and 
this without any suspending clause, or other liniitatiou 

whatsoever ! 

« 

In the View of the Principles, &c. prefixed to the 
general collection of the Slave-laws in the Privy Coun- 
cil’s Report, I find no mention of suspending clauses 
or of the Royal Confirmation, nor has any such pro- 
vision or sanction met my eye in the Slave-laws them- 
selves, there inserted. These, however, being arranged 
according to their subjects, the parts of the same acts 
are often disjoined ; so that it would be rash to affirm 
that the undivided originals had not the requisites just 
mentioned. Certain it is, that those requisites have no 
place in the Grenada Slave-law of 1 788, or in the three 
Consolidated Slave-laws passed in Jamaica, in the years 
1787, 1788, and 1 792, respectively*. 

It w’ould indeed be a gross libel on theBritish Govern- 
ment to suppose, that it had sanctioned, or even know- 
ingly connived at, several of the laws, if they deserve the 
name, which have been passed in our colonies, and 
which, it is to be feared, are still virtually, if not actu- 
ally, in force in some of them. To give one instance : 
The Act passed in Bermuda in the year 1730, “ for 

* The Consolidated Slave-law of 1781, I have never seen l/:- 
itre; some few copies of it having been printed in Jamaica paiy. 
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the security of th^ subject, to prevent the forfeiture of 
life and estate, upon killing a Negro dr other Slstve,” 
states that “Whereas Negroes, Indians, Mulattoes, 
and other Slaves are very numerous within these 
islands, and that the wilful killing of such Slave sts 
aforesaid (by the strict laws of England) comes within 
the penalty of murder, the judgmeii| whereof is for- 
feiture of life a»d estate : And whereas the privileges 
of England^'are so universally extensive as not to admit 
of the least thing called Slavery, occasioned the making 
such laws for the preservation of each individual sub- 
jectj in his or their liveSj estates, and indisputable 
rights and properties ; but here, in His Majesty’s colo- 
nic and plantations in America, the cases and circum- 
stances of things are wonderfully altered” [Qu. By 
what authority ?] “ for the very kindred, nay some- 
times the parents of these unfortunate creatures (upon 
the coast of Africa) expose their own issue to perpetual 
bondage and Slavery, by selling them unto Your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects trading there *, and from thence are 
brought to these and other Your Majesty’s settlements 
in America, and consequently purchased by the inha- 
bitants thereof, they being (for brutishness of their 
nature) no otherwise valued or esteemed amongst us 
than as our goods and chattels, or other personal 
estates it is ilierefore enacted, “ That from and after 
the publication hereof, that if any person or persons 

It was a conimon vice of the English, when they were re- 
duced to poverty, that, rather than endure it patiently, they ex- 
posed their own children to sale 1 ” Giraldus Catnbrensis, as quoted 
in Henry’s Hist, of G. Britain, 8vo ed. vol, 6. p. 267. The whole’ 
jptMStige is highly worthy of perusal. 
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whatsoever, withia these islands, being owner or pos* 
sessor of any Negroes, Indians, Mulattoes, or other 
Slaves, shall, in the deserved correction or punish- 
ment of his, her, or their Slave or Slaves, for crimes 
or offences by them committed, or supposed to bs 
committed, accidentally happen to kill any such Slave 
or Slaves, that t^(?n the aforesaid owner or possessor 
shall not be liable to any imprisonment, arraignment, 
prosecution, or indictment, or subject to any penalty 
or forfeiture whatsoever.” 

By clause 2. White persons killing Slaves, in pur- 
suing them, when they have committed burglaries, &c* 
are exempted from prosecution., 

Clause S. “ Provided always, and it is hereby en- 
acted, by the authority aforesaid, that if any person or 
persons as aforesaid, shall maliciously and wilfully kill 
or destroy, or any manner of ways cause or procure 
to be killed or destroyed, any Slave or Slaves what- 
soever, whereof he, she, or they, or any of them, are 
owners, that then and in every such case, the aforesaid 
person and persons, and each and every of them, shall 
forfeit and pay unto our Sovereign Lord the King, his * 
heirs and successors, the full sum of ten pounds current 
money, to be employed for and towards the support of 
the government of these islands and t|ie contingent 
charges thereof.” 

Clause 4. “ But if it shall happen that any Slave or 
Slaves be wilfully killed as aforesaid, by any person or 
• persons that is not owner thereof, that then the afore- 
said person or persons, and each and every of them, 
shall forfeit and pay the full sum of ten pounds cur- 
. • rent„ 
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rent money, to be employed to the uses before men- 
tioned, and also pay to the owner or owners of all and 
every such Slave or Slaves, such sum and sums of 
money as the aforesaid Slave or Slaves so killed shall 
be valued at, as if then alive,” &c. 

Now it is impossible to suppose that this “ establish- 
ment of iniquity by law” was ever sanctioned by the 
Government which gave the Bennumans their limited 
and conditional power of legislation. But it would 
not be just to infer, from this brutal statute, any peculiar 
cruelty to the Slaves. It is, on the contrary, generally 
acknowledged that the Bermudians are even better 
masters than the comparatively humane planters of 
Barbadoes, whose laws they have adopted and m- 
proved. These old colonies * having been, for a long 
period, fully peopled, about ten generations of native 
whites and blacks have grown up together, in a de- 
gree of forbearance in the Whites and submission in 
the Blacks, unknown in the later settlements, where 
time has not yet smoothed down, in some degree, the 
asperities which necessarily grow out of the incompa- 
tible interests, and conflicting passions of Owner and 
Slave. But this is not saying, that statutes which en- 
courage crimes and protect the perpetrators, should 
not bo superseded by laws to prevent the one and pu- 
nish the other. I only mean that the mere letter of 
the Slave-laws is not, of itself, an infallible criterion of 
the actual condition of the Slaves ; which can only.be 
gathered, from specific descriptions of that condition, 

* Bermuda was colonized in 16I2, and Barbadoes, our oldest 
mgar colony, in lG24, Oldmixon, vol. 2. pp. 2, and 443. 
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And, on this head, a multitude of facts, some of them 
of a recent date, speak a language which it is impos- 
sible to misunderstand ! Those facts leave not a doubt 
in the mind, that the harshness of the Slave-laws is 
but little softened by the lenity of the general practice, 
in an}) of the Sugar islands. It would hardly be a fair 
question to ask, Whether I do not except those islands 
in which the Slave laws have been amended ? For the 
truth is, that I do not consider myself , at full liberty 
to state here all that I think, and have all along thought, 
of those same amended Slave-laws. 

Speaking of the laws actually in force, as a criterion 
of the real condition of a people, a w’^riter of distin- 
guished merit observes that — The nature and spirit 
of a government, as it is actually exercised at a par- 
ticular period, cannot always be collected, perhaps it 
can seldom be collected, from an examination of 
written laws, or the established forms of a constitution. 
These may continue the same for a long course of ages, 
while the government may be modified in its exercise, 
to a great extent, by gradual and undescribable altera- 
tions in the ideas, manners, and character of the 
people/’ — In every country whatever, beside the 
established laws, the political stale of the people is 
affected by an infinite variety of circumstances, of 
which no words can convey a concepiioiii and which are 

to be collected only from actual observation’^.*’ 

From actual observation^ I expressed my nrni convic- 
tion t, five-and-twenty years ago, that no laws can 
reach the nameless and endless injuries which the 

» Stjewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, p. 241. 

f In Letters on Slavery, p. 37. 
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Blacks, &€• continually suffer from miscreant White 
men, against whom ihoir evidence is noty in my shapje^, 
admitted.*" Your’s, &c- 

W.D. 

LETTER XL 

Farther Considerations on the Cm^mation of the 
Slave-laws^ &c. 

Mr. Long and Mr. Steele think colonial laws should be amended by 
Parliament, — Royal Instruction in favour of Servants and Slaves. 
— White Servants in W. Indies formerly little better treated than 
Slaves^ — Charles 11. and James II. refuse to confirm Jamaica 
law authorizing Murder , — ^This law passed in Jamaica, A.D. 
1683, and in Barbadoes, in 1688. — To suppose it was ever con- 
firmed, would be a gross calumny on the British Government. 
--People formerly kidnapped in England and Scotland, and sold 
in W. Indies.— White underlings, now or lately, ill treated on 
too many sugar estates. — In W. Indies, much drudgery, little 
industry — Christianity favours liberty.— In Barbadoes many Pro- 
prietors reside — and hence Slaves better treated. — ^I’he writer 
offers no opinion of his own on amendment of Slave-laws by 
Parliament. 

Sib, 

Though our Colonists object, and apparently with 
good reason, against their ordinary local laws being 
fettered, in the first instance, and often frustrated in 
their effects, by a suspending clause ; yet they find no 
fault with tl||,consdtutional exercise df the Royal assent; 
or even, in some cases, with the interference of Parlia* 
ment. Mr. Steele expresses his conviction that “ no 
Proprietor of cbaiacter in Barbadoes could or would 
Oppose the repeal of the unconstitutional laws o£ that 

/ island. 



islsUid, if done in England** And Mr. Long, writing 
on the affairs of Jamaica, says that “ The system of 
colonial government, and the imperfection of their se- 
veral laws, are subjects which never were, but which 
ought to be, strictly canvassed, examined and amended 
by the British Parliament.” In place, he ob- 

serves that, “ I^||^ English colmdes, no systematic 
order prevails ; affiost every thing with respect to their 
policy, their taxation *, the administration of govern- 
ment and justice, their population and trade is wrong, 
or left to chance f 

If colonial arrangements had not been “ left to 
chance,” would such a law as that of Bermuda, quoted 
in my last letter, have been suffered to disgrace the 
reign of George II.? when in the reign oi James II. the 
following Royal Instructions were given to the Duke of 
Albemarle, Governor of Jamaica, and piohably to his 
predecessor Col. Moles worth, and which it is but right 
to put down to the credit of that unhappy monarch ; 
because both he and his Royal Brother Charles II. are 
charged| with having been adventurers in the African 
Slave-trade, and the latter with being concerned in buc- 
caneering. — The instructions are these : 

* Mr. Long seems to mean their internal taxation ; but if he had 
witnessed, as 1 have done, the grinding oppression of the 4^ per 
cent, impost, he would have spoken with jtnore caution, on 
that subject. Mr. Edwards every where mentions it with a kind 
of irritable jealousy. 1 believe it is generally that the in- 

ternal taxes of the colonies, ought to be laid by their ownjegisla- 
tures alone. 

t History of Jamaica.vol. l. pp. 96 , 403. 

% See Long, vai. 1 . Edward*, vol.U. pp.4d,46. 
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“ You shall endeavour to get a law passed, fofre- 
strfinmg of any unhuman severity, by reason of ill 
roasters and overseers, that may be used towards their 
Chrisitan servants or other Slaves *. And you arte 
also, with the assignee of the Council and Assembly, 
to find out the 1^ ,pieans to facilitate and encourage 
the conversion of Negroes to tMj^ristian religion. 

*' And whereas, amongst the lat^^ssed in Jamaica, 
the 5th of April, 1683” (during Sir Thomas Lynch’s 
second government ) “An Act for regulating Slaves was 
transmitted unto His late M^esty,” (King Charles II.) 
“ who did not thiijk fit to confirm the same, by 
reason of a clause therein contained, whereby such as 
wantonly and wilfully kill a Negro, are only liable to a 
fine, and three months imprisonment j which penalties 
not being equal to the guilt, might encourage the wil- 
ful shedding of blood ; for which it is necessary some 
better provision be made, to deter all persons from such 
acts of cruelty ; you are therefore to signify the same 
unto the next Assembly, and farther propose to them 
the enacting a stricter clause in that behalf, which may 
be fit for our Royal Confirmation.” 

* These words, though hypothetical, are but too deser^tive of 
the actual case. For the indented White aervants were then but 
little belter treated than the Negro-slave?. See No. 30, of Hall's 
edition of the Laws of Barbadoes, also the Jamaica Servant Act, 
in Abridg. Plant. Laws, p. 136. — Mr. Hall, in his .List of expired 
Laws, p. 484, acknowledges, that the Baibadoe? Act of Janqary 
1685, for “governing rebels convict," namely; tbe misguided fol" 
lowers*of the Duke of Monmouth, made their pondition “as had 
|s, if not worse than, tlyit of the Negrpe^i" k»t be adds th4t 
" King William was plewd to release them fiom aervitudej, and 
the^Ac^ was repealed, in Anarch 11^.*' 
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From rfie last of these Royal Instructions, it appears 
that, contrary to what is commonly believed, Jam^a 
preceded BarbadOes, in enacting the sanguinary law 
thus disallowed *. For we see that the law marked by 
the Royal disapprobation, as it “ might encourage the 
wilful shedding of b lood/* was passed, 
in jTamaica, on April, 1683; in the reign of 

Charles II. anWejected by him and James II. 
in Barbadoes, on the 8th of Aug. 1688 ; so near the 
close of the, reign of James II. that, if confirmed at 
all, it must have been confirmed by William III. 
and in Bermudaf, as we have seen, in the year 1730; 
in the reign of George II. 

Now would it not be a gross calumny on the me- 
mories of William III. and George II. to suppose that 
they sanctioned provincial statutes so iniquitous as to 
have been disallowed, with marks of dignified displea- 
sure, in' the worst times of the Stuarts ? If it should 

* AnioDg other authors, Mr. Long (vol. 2. p. 493) sa^s that the 
Negro code of Jamaica was copied from that of Barbadoes ; and 1 
made the same mistake, respecting the above law, in Lett, on Slav. 
169. The disallowed Jamaica statute of 1683, is stated as the law 
of that island, in Abridg. Plant. Laws, printed in 1704,p.l47 j and 
also in Ihe Hist, of Jamaica, in 13 Letters, printed in 1740, p. 223. 
Tile law of 1696, indeed, makes the wanton killing of a Nc^o 
felony, with benefit of clergy, for the first offence,' and murder, in 
the second offence. But this law of 1696, seems not to have 
been known as the law of Jamaica, either in 1704 or 174O} apd 
this is the more probable, as it was explained and confirmed, by 
the legislature of that island, in 1751. See T*.C. Rep. p. 136. 

- t ^0 only refer to the Slave-laws of Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 
Betinttda} but the Slave-laws of all or most of the colonies, are, or 
^ifere^'of the sameJmqoitous cast. See particularly the JLaws of 
Virginia, in the Abridg. of Plantation Laws, p. 66. 
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be alleged that William signed the commission for the 
massacre of Glencoe, then it is to be hoped, that the 
lame apology usually offered for that infamous deed, 
will also be admitted; namely, that he signed it among 
a number of other papers, without knowing its con* 
tents, — and this tvill place the colo^^iaw, just where 
it ought to stand,— on the sam^H>ting with the 
Glencoe commission. That bloodyoocument, how- 
ever, never formed a part of Scotish law, as the sta- 
tute in question did (not to say now does, in some 
islands ) of West Indian law. It was, on the contrary, 
acknowledged to be a detestable violation of all law ; 
which none of the parties concerned ever dared to de- 
fend ; but all of them were anxious to disclaim. But, 
if it could Even be proved, as I believe it cannot, that 
the statute in question, as enacted in any one of the 
West Indian islands, had regularly received the Royal 
Confirmation, would it not remain to be solemnly 
argued. Whether even that high authority could legalize 
a statute so utterly repugnant to the laws of England, 
and indeed to all laws human and divine ? How far that 
statute is agreeable to the Colonial Charters, bi|| been 
signified by Mr. Steele, in his judicial Charge tp the 
Grand Jury of Barbadoes. — I believe, it is commonly 
held tnar, if the Royal Assent to any colonial slatute, 
is not expressly given within three years after it has 
been enacted, and regularly transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of State, such statute derives a practical equivalent 
to the Royal i|ssent, from the principle of sileilce givii^ 
consent. This principle may perhjips be follow^ 
enough, in ordinary cases ; but Jt cap hardly, he 
urgdd that; the silence y probably of borfy or foiiietifelJ- 

&e$s. 
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ness, ia a sufficient expression of the Royal Assent to 
statutes which involve the most important interests, and 
sport with the very lines of a large body of people in 
the allegiance of the British Crown, and entitled to its 
protection. 

That protecnm, at least, could not be denied to the 
“ Christian se®Ks,” many of whom used to be “ ac- 
tually kidnappM in England, especially about Bristol,” 
and also “in Scotland, in or neir Glasgow* and 
whose case, as well as that of '■'•other Slaves,” is hu- 
manely included in the above Royal Instructions ; — the 
Government thereby plainly intimating its suspicions 
of what was really the truth, that “ inhuman severity” 
was exercised towards both hinds of Slaves, the white 
and the black. There are indeed, few or no indcnteil 
servants now in the West Indies ; but the general 
treatment of the white apprentices and hiicd book- 
keepers and Negro-drivers on sugar t states would, as I 
apprehend, still admit ot very considerable improve- 
ment. In my time, the white underlings in geneial, 
used, to be stinted in their diet, and otherwise ill treated ; 
and iJheir morals were often ruined by intercourse with 
the black females, and by conniving at the tliefis of the 

* See Long) vol. 2. p. 289 ; Hall's edition of the Laws of Bat** 
badoes, clause 2 of No. 30> pas.-jcd in l60l, and confirmed by 

No. 209 in the year 1755 ; Encydop. Brit article Jefferies. — 
Bristol, or Brlchstow, as it is called by Girald Barry (CawhrensisJ 
has been tbe seat of the Slave-trade for many ages. The merchants 
of that city dealt largely in the person'i of their own Qoontiymen, 
before they made Africa the scene of their speculations, — As for 
the kidnapped Scotch, Mr. Long says that, on theit artyival in Ja- 
tnattia, they used to be ranged in a iine^ like new Negroes* for 
At pibttrt to pick and chase." 
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and other head N^roes, in OTd^to get 

*. 

Iddeed if is not too much to say that, in the West 
Indies, as in every other land of Slavery, the whole 
animal and ration^ creation of ^ Godj “ groans, being 
burd^ed.” Stripes, and chains, and dungeons, usurp, 
in a great measure, the place of and rewards, 

and of every natural and rational moBve to exertion ; 
so that there is a great deal of drudgery, but little indus- 
try. The cruelty of the Slave-laws (and the best of 
them are cruel) is btjt little mollified by the lenity of 
custom, and the liberality of opinion. The ancient 
and admirable principles of English jurisprudendit 
which were established in what we call the datk ages, 
were neglected by the “legislatures of the islands, who 
resorted to the English villeinage laws, from whence 
they undoubtedly transferred all” (read a part oniy) 
“ of that severity which characterizes themt.” Nor 
in our colonies, have the maxims of Chiistianity, of 
which the old English law maxims are such noble tran- 
scripts, been permitted as yet, “ to heal the broken in 
heart, to proclaim liberty to the captive, and the open- 
ing of the prison-doors to them that are bound J.” Much 
« good, 

^ See Letters on Slavery, pp. 42, 4/, Even Mi’, Tumbulli an 
Jpolqgist for Negxo Slavery, “ cannot, .Jielp observing, that it i$ 
owing to a cruel indifference, or criminal parsimopy, in the diet 
of the jjfck, that not a few of the inferior White <\vers«ers and 
tradesmen lose thek„lives, sopa after their arrival m the 
Indies Letters Ip a Young Planter, p. 43. ^ 

f Long, vpl 2, p, 4Q3. ^ f 1 have often quoted this text, 

whipfa, independently of its religions application, has always op* 
peaitd^to kng^empbaticaJJy expressive of the tender r^ard of CbriV 
tianity td ithe |^hertie#pf mankind. On thk subjeiit, aee 
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good, to the laws and to the customs of the swgar 
colonies— 1-much benefit to the poor Negroes, would no 
doubt result from the influence of the higher order of 
Proprietors, whose education has not been influ&ced 
by the prejudices fostered in the whj^e vulgar by dilfe* 
rence of complexion. But alas ! the majority df these 
are Absentees, e^f^t in Barbadoes, (sometimes called, 
from its superfel^ improvement, “Little England”) 
where accordingly, the Negroes, though very much 
exposed to the depredations and aggressions of the nu- 
merous poor whites, are, on the whole, better treated 
than in any other West Indian colony. 

iBad, however, is the best treatment which the Ne- 
groes experience in those colonies. How that treat- 
ment may be safely and easily improved, is the grand 
question j and it has been, in a great measure, an- 
swered by the practice of Mr. Steele, described in his 
papers, already laid before you. As for the examina- 
tion, amendment, or repeal of the exceptionable colonial 
laws, by the authority of Parliament, I have contented 
myself with stating, at the beginning of this letter, his 

of Law^li iiobertson’s Hist, of Cha. V. and his Sermon before the 
Soc, in Scotl. for propag. Christ. Knowl. in 1755 ; of which the 
justly celebrated author gave me a copy, in 1792 , saying, “You see. 
Sir, 1 have been before-hand with you, in this great work.” Above 
all, consdlt the writings of the excellent Granville Sharp, where he 
traces to the Scriptures, and ably explains and applies the following 
among other venerable maxims of English law : Lex injusta, &c. An 
unjust law is no law ; LegAn terree, See. They who abandon ^he 
law of the land, deservedly fix on themselves a perpetual badge of 
infamy; Crudelis etia^, &c. A laW must necessarily be aeppuhted 
cruel, which increases Slavery and diminishes Liberty ; Imfius tl 
cruder, Ac. That man is to be accounted impiou* and cruel, who 
oei aotliivour Liberty, Ad. &c. 

opii^on 
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opinion and that 'of Mr. liong, without ofiilag any 
ideas of tny own on that delicate and importtuat subject. 
, 1 am, &c. 

W. D. 


LETTER XII. 


On the Religiowt Imtnktion of the Slaves. 


Mr. Steele and Editor agree that Slaves cannot be instructed in 
Christianity, till bad laws repealdd.-r^olonial laws for instructing 
them, dust for the eyes of the people of Britain.” — Savages 
; ** must be civilized before they can be j^ristianized,” — First 
Missionaries should be sober, religious hu^ndmen and mella- 
nics — like those sent among N. American Indians, by Guakers. 

Indian Negroes not savages — but sensible of their igno- 
rance, and desirous of instruction. — Christian no’ made for 
Neger”— ‘^*case Neger can’t proof not-n 'gainst White man.’* — 
Moravians reclaim ten Negroes in Danish islands for one in 
British, and why. — ►Danish Government takes care of ^tates of 
cruel and thoughtless Planters — Dutch Government does the 
same. — Danish Planters encourage Negroes to attend Moravians. 
—Danish Government’s high estimation of Christian Slaves. 


Dbar Sib^ 

^ 

vJn the conversion of the Negroes to the Christian 
religiojn,*' recommended in the Royal Instruction in* 
Verted ih my last, it is still my firm belief, that ** till the 
evidence of Negroes against Whites shall be allowed 
some degree of force, all the laws which the wisdotp 
of man can devise, wilfbe found incompetent to pro# 
tect them ; and that, till they shall be effecuially pro- 
tected,* every pl^ calculated mateiially to improve their 
condition and their minds, will be found inadequate b 
its ond/'i Since this opinion v^as laid beforei the pubSCf 
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it has Heen corroborated by that of Mr. Steele, who 
says (p. i58, above) that “Before- any kind of reli- 
gious or moral education can be offered to the Ne-r 
groes, to any effectual good end, those immoral and 
impolitic laws which give a legal cover and encourage- 
ment* to the most atrocious crimes that white people 
may commit, rfl^t be abrogated.” 

Well ; some of the most obnoxious of those laws 
have been abrogated in several of the islands, above 
twenty years ago. They have been superseded by new 
laws enjoining the instruction of the Negroes in Chris- 
tijuity, and it i^|[st be owned that the colonial legisla- 
tures have done every thing (but one) which depended 
upon the making of laws to effect that great end. Nor 
has the late Bishop of London been warning in his duty 
to this part of his pa'storal charge He has repeatedly 
enjuintd the clergy, and intreated the colonial legisla- 
tures to realize the zeal they have professed for in- 
structing the Slaves, and in one or two of the islands, 
with some little appearance of success f. But, in a 

certain 

* SStnetitnes this encouiagement is direct and explicit. J?or 
example: by the 3d clause of No. 164 (Hall’s edit ) of the Laws 
of Barbadoes^ passed in 1 733, any white person may take away 
from a Negro, goods of what nature or quality soever (including 
sugar-canes, sugar, melasseij^ corn, oi gram of any kind, the very 
articles on which, the poor people sulsht ! ! ) and carry them before 
a magistrate, &c. I’he numerous white robbeis very exactly exe- 
cute this law, without troubling their Worships about the matter, 
or ap much as knowing that robbery is a legal act ! 

f dee P. C Rep. pp. 311, 4 3 ; and moie particularly the 
wortiiy Prelate's Letters of Apr 2, 1788, and Jan. 1, 1808. This 
last, wlricl! IS addressed to the Legislatures, &c, of the Islands, does 
the Blaliop great credit on the whole ; though exct^tionable in 
' >aome 



cectam ot&er ialknd, his admonitions seem tb havd^ |}tb* 
dnced no effect, or worse than none. ^ For some sym- 
ptoms have appeared of indisposition, not to call it oppo- 
ation, to the instruction of the Slaves. The fear of 
giving offence forbids me to saymore. But something 
like this conduct was anticipated, in a good-natured 
way, by a planter residing in the islandildluded to, when 
its fanious convertiilg and protecting law was enacted. 
“The clause,” he says, “respecting the conversion 
and baptism of Slaves, is dust for the eyes of the peo- 
ple of Britain. It puts me in mind of what occurred 
on board of a coasting vessel which v(^> blown off into 
the ocean. The master and mate, knowing how 
to navigate, a ship at a distance from land, the sailors 
became greatly alarmed. ‘ I wish, said the master to 
his mate, our poor wives knew where we are.’— I 
wish, said one of the seamen, we ourselves knew- where 
we are.’ — apprehend there is something requisite, 
previous to masters, mistresses, and overseers^ instruct- 
ing the Slaves in the Christian religion,” 

For my own part, I have always held, that it is 
vain to expect that any thing effectual can be done for 
the instruction of the Slaves, till something effectual 
shall be done for their protection. Their natural wants 
too must be supplied, before they can be well expected 
properly to feel their mental/ or spiritua4 wants. 
They- must have some ease as animals, before their in- 

some of its parts. Indeed I must protest against the dotatines hdd 
down, on the 24tb and 2Bth p^es ; and, if ,tji» >vere tbe'^Kiipefi 
place, I would endeavour to overtbrqw them how- 
ever; SOI the respect wbi^ is justly due to the o£^«nd the me-, 
mosy of Bishop Porteus. , , „ • ’ . 

teliects 



tdJects esHl be coUivated^ and that intellects mlist be, in 
some de^ee, cultivated before they can become Chris- 
tians. Or to use, with suitable allowance, the words 
CiS the Rev. Cotton Mather, “ they must be civilized 
before they can be christianized This is the order 
of nature and Providence. To invert it, is, to say the 
least of it, begiijining at the wrong end. It was the 
order too, in which Christianity was first propagated : 
at least, I recollect no instance in which that best bless- 
ing of Heaven was offered to mere idle, vagabond sa- 
vages. All the nations to whom the apostles preached, 
were advanced in civilization — some of them so far 
advanced, tha^he greatest merit of the moderns is to 
emulate their achievements in the fine arts, and even 
in the abstract sciences, as hr as they had then been 
carried. It is worthy of remark, that St. Paul remained 
not long with the hospitable, though barbarous people 
in the little southern island of M^ita t > but hastened, 
when the winter was over, to polished and imperial 
Rome. The same great apostle worked as well as 
preached ; — worked hard at a humble, mechanical 
employment. This is not brought to prove that all 
preachers, or even all missionaries, ought to be mecha- 
nics. But this great example does appear to recom- 

* See also a little pamphlet intitled the Case of Caribbs of St. 
Vincent, p. 20 ; and which is ascribed to the Rev. Dr. Coke. 

f The modem Malta, Read the 28fh chap, of the Act*. A 
certain philosophist says, with a sneer, that there are no vipers now 
in that island. Did he recollect that there are no wolves now in the 
Briti^ Isles ; and that the Caledonian wild boar is not to be found 
in modem Scotland 1 Did he not know that cultivation has ba- 
nished the rattle-snake from many districts of North America ’ 
Ad3 why not the viper from Malta ? 

mend. 
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mend, as the Jlrst misdonaries to insti^ mefreimagei^ 
pious andjndustrious husbandmen and arti^s, to in« 
troduce among them the arts essential to civilized life. 
Not a word, in my humble opinion, should be said to 
them about' religion * ; except in answer to their own 
inquiries, which would come of course. Thus, they 
would be instructed in the only way in which untutored 
tribes can receive instruction. The silent insinuation 
of good examples and useful arts, would gradually in- 
fluence their conduct, and prepare their minds for the 
reception of moral and religious truth. In short, re- 
ligion would follow, for it evidently cannot precede, 
civilization. * 

This plan has been actually reduced to practice, 
and with some prospect of success, by the Quakers, 
among certain tribes of Indians in North America; 
— I do not say in consequence of any hints of itane ; ^ 
but it is certain thlft I have been, for many years, 
recommending this plan to men of liberal minds ; 
and such are the few Quakers with whom I have the 
pleasure to be acquainted. ^But there are men, and 
well meaning men, whose^eas are too contracted to 
admit of free discussion on the subject of religion. If 
one do not swallow implicitly every individual dogma 
of their Protestant Popery, their zeal takes fire, and 

* The continual loring of young people with religion^ baa veiy 
bad eSects on some dispositions. 1 could name a certrin nciost re- 
spectable national chutcb, whose wofthy ministers formerly erred 
so much in this particular^ that their own 8ons> when once they 
escape from the discipline nf their paternal ialk^'masters^ 
pecnliarly apt to exemplify the old Monkish rhyme^ 

f * V 

Paslorum HaU ran soleHt e>» 
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the conversationgpds with an insinuation, or perhaps a 
direct charge, ot trifidelity ! ! , 

But I am insensibly wandering from my subject, 
the instruction of the Field-negroes in the British Sugar 
islands j who are by no means idle, wandering savages. 
Their minds, no doubt, have been greatly depressed, 
and their character, in various respects, debased by 
Slavery, But, allowing for this circumstance, they are 
wonderfully acute, well disposed, and desirous of im- 
provement. They already speak our language, practise 
our mechanical arts, highly prize our privileges, and 
want nothing but protection from oppression and arbi- 
trary violence, to induce them to embrace our religion. 
But without something like validity of testimony, pro- 
tection and conversion (or more properly instruction) 
will be found impossible. “ I am old man,” says one 
who felt this to be true, “ and being I am a driver, 
am not put to common labour^ bit Christian no’ made 
for Neger in this countery” — “ For when I sell fowl 
or pig to white man, I can’t make him pay me ; be- 
cause Neger can’t proofed n 'gainst white man ; 
and if white man goes ar^nells Justice, that I am a 
impudent, lying rogue, for say he owe me money. 
Justice will make constable whip me. Or white man 
may beat me, cut me, or hill me, before all so many 
black men, and no law for save black man, or punish 
white man for murder black man.” ,,, 

The progress of the Moravian missionaries, so justly 
and liberally commended by the late Bishop Porteus*, 
seems jtoo well to eitemplify these statements. Notwith- 

See the Bishop’s Letter to the Legislatures, &c. of the W. In- 
dian Islands, 1 S 08 , p. g. 

* standing 



standing the fondness of the Negroelfor Baptism and 
Christian burial, which however their worthy teachers 
consider as something nmre than mere external badges 
of distinction, their Black and Mulatto hearers, in 1 T 87, 
the fifty-fifth year of their labours, amounted only to 
5,545, in all the British sugar islands. This trifling 
number is little more than one per cent, of the whole 
black population ; and forms not, perhaps, ten per cent, 
even of the principal people, including the domestics, 
tradesmen, and ffee Negroes. As for the great body 
of the Slaves, the Field-negroes, “ they cannot hearken 
unto Moses for anguish of spirit, and for cruel bond- 
age ” — a passage admirably descriptive of the soul- 
killing depression of Slavery, and which can be well 
understood by those only who, with a sympathizing 
eye, have “ looked on their burthens*.” — In the same 
year ( 1787 ) the Moravians had no fewer than 10,000 
hearers in the Danish islands of St. Thomas and St. 
John ; being, I believe, about ten per cent, of the 
whole black population of those islands, or about ten 
times the proportion of th* followers in the British 
islands. But then it must oe observed, that the Da- 
nish Negroes derived considerable protection from the 
nature of their government. For, with all its faults, 
an arbitrary government, when well administered, is a 
powerful check on the abuse of authority in private 
individuals. It suffers them not to exceed the bounds 
of humanity and riioderation, but, as Mr. Long ob- 
serves, “ controuls the Masters of Slaves themselve.s 
from the highest to the lowest.” The Danish Go- 
veinors have authority even to divest cruel and un- 
* SeeExod. ii. 11, and v!l 0. 
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thinking planteiiof themanagement of their own estates, 
and to commit them to the care of persons of prudence 
and humanity ; and this effectual method of protecting 
the Slaves, has been actually enforced in several in- 
stances The Danish planters too, like a few worthy 
individuals in our own islarlis, encourage their Slaves 
to attend the meetings of the Moravians. The effects 
of this beneficent and politic conduct, have been so 
apparent, in the improved morals and behaviour of the 
Slaves, that the Danish colonial governments have 
more than once declared that the baptized Negroes 
are a grea*cr ..^curity to them than their forts j;'* 

I am, &c. 

W. D. 


^ See P. C. Report, p. 463 ; Objections, kc, with Answers, 
p, 66. The Dutch in Demerary, &c. sometimes have recourse to 
the same vigorous measure, Mr. Bolingbroke mentions an in- 
stance of a brutal Dutchman, possessed of 300 or 400 Negroes, 
being thus ejected from his property, which was put under cu- 
rators for his behoof. He gives instances also of planters being 
heavily fined, even as high as 1250/, steil for ill treating and starv- 
ing their Slaves. Voyage to Demerary, p.336, 

f View the Misbions, Scefby the Church of the Brethren. 

LETTER XIII. 

On Defence of the Sugar Colonies. 

Slave-system renders W. Indies ** w^eak and feeble*’ — partly be- 
cause ignorant, prejudiced, poor whites tyrannize over the Slaves, 
and influence the colonial legiblatures— If secured from 
barity,** Jamaica Negroes would offer themselves willmgly” 
to defend Whites, — Negroes of Barbadoes, both free and Slaves, 
well disposed-— have been partly armed to defend the islatid— 
and always behaved well, even on trying occasions.— Hence de- 
serve to be attached to th^ soil, and legally protected— Our 
^ * 2 A islands 
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j^slands ROW very easily alarmed and subdued^Improved Slave* 
system would put them out of danger*— -St, Domingo revolutioii 
has been alarming, but may be beneficial — meanwhile awfully 
mcUaces Slave-colonies — iler nolunt adrninUtrari t — Pre* 

nident Jefferson’s opinion of N. American Slave-system. 

Dear Sir, 

TiiE comparative security which, as observed at the 
end of the last letter, the baptized Negroes gave to 
the Danish sugar islands, naturally reminds us of the 
defence of our own ; which, notwithstanding their po«- 
pulation, their natural strength, and a climate pecu- 
liarly unfavourable to military operations, arc rendered, 
by the Slave-system, “ the most vulner ibl^joart of the 
British empire 

“ ff'eak and feeble say the Assembly of Jamaica, 
in one of their petitions to the Thronef ; — “ weak and 
feeble, as this colony is, from the very small number 
of white inhabitants, and the incumbrance of more 
than 200,000 Slaves, &c. — What ! nine-tenths — for 
that is about the proportion of the Slaves to the whole 
population of Jamaica— nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
of a country, solemnly represented, by tl^ popular 
branch of its legislature, as an “ incumbrance,” 
which renders it “weak and feeble !” Is pot this a 
melancholy confession that there is “ something rotten 
in the state of Denmark,” fur damentally 

and dangerously wrong in its constitution and govern- 
ment ? The Presbyterians in the North were, for a 

* These are the word* of the late Mr. Irving, the able Inspector 
General of the Customs. See Abridg. Evid. before H. of Com- 
mons, No. 4. p. 152. 

t See Parliamentary Roister for 1774 and 1775 , p, 308- 
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long pferfod, a Woful incumbrance to Ae Stuarts. 
But the happy revolution in ] 688, converted those 
same Presbyterians, “who had been erroneously repre* 
sented as enemies to monarchy, into a tower of strength 
to the British Government. And, not to mention any 
other description of people, Would not liberal and heal- 
ing measures, wisely adapted to the case, produce the 
like happy change in the dispositions of the Negroes ? 
The true seat of government is in the affections of the 
governed ; and these never will or can be gained by 
the barbarous policy of the Slave system, and the more 
barbarous practices which it authorizes. 

Having inendoned the Assembly, or popular branch 
of the legislature of Jamaica, in a way which may be 
thought to border on levity, it may be proper, to add 
a few words of explanation which candour and justice 
seem to demand of me. It is but fair to observe, that 
the Assemblies of the islands number among their 
members some very v/orthy and enlightened men. But 
it must also be owned, that favour to the Negro race 
is not very likely to recommend them to the support of 
the majority of their constituents. .The qualifications 
of the electors are so pitifully low * as to admit in 
that quality (at least in Barbadoes) a rabble of pottr, 
ignorant, incorrigible white men, nursed up in all the 
deplorable, not to call them savage and brutal, preju- 
dices of the Slave-system. The lavourite candidates 

* In Jamaica and Barbadoss, the qualification to vote for an 
•Asserobly-man, for the respective parishes, is a' freehold of loi. 
■curt, or about Jl. sterl. a year j that is, hardly a fourth part of the 
wages and maintenance of the meanest white underling on a 
sugar plantation ! 
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voiera, are pan wJio support wimthey, with 
incredible absurdity, rail their “constitutional rights?” 
that is, their rights of doing all manner of urmgs to 
the unprotected Negro race ; for from these very voters, 
d»e Negroes and Mubttoes, both the Slaves and those 
mlled Frc^, daily suffer the most atrocious injuries. 
The Assembly of Barbadoes is elected annually, or 
oftener, if the Governor think fit to dissolve it within 
year. The duration of the Jamaica Assembly de- 
pends on the will of the Governor who, however, has 
been known to dissolve it severai times, in the same 
year *. Hence the members, who in general are fully 
as desirous of retaming their seats as those of the Bri- 
tish House of Commons, are kept dependent on the 
popular opinion (such as it is ) and the parish unhap- 
pily visiitd by a contested election, is kept, sometimes 
for a series of years, in an uproar of clamour and ab- 
surdity, incompatible with industry, good neighbour- 
hood, and personal -safety. The unlucky Member 
who should dare to propose or to support any measure 
understood lo favour the Negroes, or to trench on the 
ttnkgunded and absolute supremacy of all white men 
oyer all black and tawny men,, would be sure to lose 
fa|s seat in a few weeks or months. And thus the very 
of men, from whose injustice, rapacity, and bru- 
tality, the laws ought to protect the unhappy Negroes 
and people of colour, may themsdves be smd to make 
the laws, or tp controul or powerfully influence thiae 
who do 1. White men are held both by the laws, jand 
by the general opinion, to be the only iegitimaie de- 
iepy^fs of tlieir country ; though it may be fiarly tumr 
* Long, Tol. 1 . p.57. 
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doned whether, by perpefuaily hahK^ng atia’'a!i&Miiig 
the fat' more numerous, strong ahd hardy N^^gro race, 
the poor Whites do not weaken their country tnb^e 
than they strengthen it, by any exertions whirh can be 
expected from such men, in the day of trial. Thdy 
do not indeed appear lo want personal courage, bV 
loyalty ; but we may say with certainty, that, trom tM^lr 
slender interest in the soil, 'many of them as poor mi- 
litia-tenants, they have not nearly so much to lose by 
defeat, as a well treated and effectually protected Body 
of Slaves ; who would sooner die than be deprived of 
such privileges ! 

The above facts, relative to the Representative Bo- 
dies of Jamaica and Barbadoes, our two principal 
islands, and which may be applied more or less to 
them all, are mentioned not as plenary apologies fo^ 
all the acts of the colonial Assemblies, but as part df 
a fair statement of important facts which have not been 
noticed, as far as I know, by any preceding writer bh 
West Indian affairs.— Mr. Long, as if to show what 
he thought of the Jamaica Assembly approaching tbte 
Throne with a complaint which they had it very mubh 
in their own power to redress, showed them itf 
same year (1774) the true way of getting rid of this 
“incumbrance” which rendered their island ‘“weitk 
and feeWe.'* , * 

That historian, who certainly knew the state and in- 
terests of Jamaica, at least as well as any membbr of ifs 
legislature, m|y be said to adopt, in the first plsfce, 
'Mr. Burke’s Proposal for a sort of Enfranchisement 
«f ‘Mulateoes and Negroes j” in which he? k follow^ 

by 



by MnEdwwds*. H6 thai proceeds thus i “ Xe* 
the Gentlemen of Jamaica boldly pursue every mea- 
sure which will tend to multiply their people, or to 
strengthen their country against foreign enemies. Let 
thiwn, in order to prevent domestic ones, concilia^ tht 
attachment of their Negroes., by protection andencou- 
re^dneni, rather than seek to exact an involuntary 
obedience by austerity and terror .” — “ Bodily strength, 
and their adaptation to the climate, would enable them 
to pass from the lowest to the highest stations, and give 
the law to their Masters, if they were willing unani- 
mously to attempt it ! ! But when those who fill the 
lowest rank, are used with equity and benevolence, so 
fax from becoming dreadful, by flocking togethw in 
order to trample upon- us, they comply with whatever 
we require of them, they offer themselves willingly to 
be our defenders^ and are themselves the instruments 
to restrain one another within the bounds of their al- 
lotted condition.” — “ The Slaves of the Athenians had 
an action against their owners for acts of outrage and 
ill usage. If the fact was proved, the Owner was ob- 
liged to sell his Slave who, while the process depended, 
might retire into an asylum appointed to secure him 
from all intermediate violence.” 

This resembles the process, under the ancient En- 
glish writ, De liber tate probanda ; pending which the 
vilWn laying claim to freedom, was protected from the 
vexation of the suitor who challenged him. 

“ The AtheniMi Slaves were authorized to purchase 

* lElurop. SeUl, part- 6, ch. 13; Long, vol. 2; p. 333. £OS; 
vpl. 2 . p. 25 .-— Bat ^at plan i« liable to veiy 
pt^tipus I for wjuch tbe|x is not room faptp. 
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their freedom, in despite of their owners^ whenever 
they had amassed the sum which the law had fixed for 
that purpose.^ 

This last excellent regulation has been adopted by 
the Spaniards; whose Slave-laws (whatever we may 
think ) as well as those of the Portuguese, are, in many 
respects, worthy of British imitation. Mr. Long goes 
on to show that, “ if the Slaves were secured, by 
rational provisions, from violence and barbarity, or 
permitted to redeem themselves from perpetuity of ser- 
vitude, with the fair and honest earnings of their private 
industry, &c. they would contribute largely not to the 
strength alone, but to the prosperity of Jamaica.” 

Such is the counsel of Mr. Long — and he cannot be 
suspected of partiality to the Negroes — who, you well 
know, was by far the most formidable adversary with 
whom vje had to contend, in vindicating the proper 
human nature of that unfortunate race; a doctrine 
which they themselves have since been forced, by folly 
and tyranny, to establish by certain iron arguments 
which arefar more cogent, with many men of the world, 
than any drawn from physiology, or moral philosophy. 

Mr. Long’s advice may be yet more safely followed 
in Barbadoes than in Jamaica. The great mass of the 
Barbadian Slaves have been born in the colony, for 
about ten generations ; and the proportion of Whites 
is far greater than in Jamaica or any other British, or 
probably European, sugar colony. From these ahd 
other causes elsewhere stated, and which, as the general 
effect has never been questioned, need not be here re- 
'•peated, the Slaves are, in general, better treated in Bar- 
badoeS than in any nf our other sugar colonies. No 
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well white person has, any thing to fear ftmlpi, 

theji^egroes in that islandl. Disabled as I was, 1 thought 
nothing of walking (as it is not every horse that I can 
fide) eight or ten miles, in the cool of the evening, 
alone and unarmed, and never was once molested by 
a JSIegro ; (hough they are always to be met with on 
the roads. I have been told the same thing, by gen- 
tlemen who had passed long lives in the island. The 
only danger is, that of being mistaken in the dark, 
for some white roblSer, runaway- catcher, or other op- 
pressor *. These gentry never go out at nights, without 
being well armed, or followed by a fierce dog ; an^ no 
doubt have some reason to call the Negroes vindictive. 
Conscious guilt tells them what they deserve ! It is 
plain, however, tliat they very rarely experience the 
effects of the lex (alionis. I recollect only two violent 
murders of whites by blacks, during my residence of 
aboye thirteen years ; and the poisoning of a white in- 
fant, by its black female keeper, who disliked h«r office* 
A white Negro-hunter also, in my neighbourhood, got 
a severe beating from a runaway, who immediately 
went home to his manager j when the latjter not only, 
forgave him, but threatened the white nijinwith another 
bfifljng for meddling, unasked, with his Negro, He 
might however be really in fear for the Slave’s life, Of 
right hand. But the white man, conscious of his own 

• Some years before I arrived in Barbadoes, an innocent White 
Iran was killed in a dark passage in Bridgetown, by a N^no 
who to'slook him for ihc town ‘‘jumper,’* or public ^og^r,*-^ 
character despised by all decent wliite people, and detested by the 
Negroes. I was told that, at his execution, be expressed great 
regret at having undesignedly k%d an innocent naan jbutilOfti- 
grot *11 for his intention to .destroy a cruel tyrant. < 

, . ^ ’ worth- 



woAlfesSti^Ss, and that he was the (aggressor, let the 
drop. A friend of mine ^ho lived about 
twenty years in St. Kitt's, could remember no case of 
the murder of a white person by a black, and but one 
of assault ; that i f a Negro striking a white sailor, 
for which the culprit suffered the pains of the law, in 
the loss of his right handl In both islands, there 
cannot be so few as 100,000 Negroes, and their co- 
loured descendants ; so that perhaps, alt Europe might 
be challenged to produce such another instance of the 
infrequency of murder. 

The general confidence which subsists between the 
whites and blacks in Barbadoes, is strongly, though irre- 
gularly and illegally, exemplified in the great crowds of 
Negroes and Mulattots who collect to dance (chiefly, it is 
to be regretted, on Sundays) by day and by night, espe- 
cially near the towns, with little or no interruption ; 
unless their noise happen to disturb the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Another, and a very troublesome example of this 
confidence, is seen in the total neglect of police in the 
towns. Bridgetown is thought to contain 10,000 or 
1 1 yOdo blacks and their descendants, and only about 
3000 whites. Speightstown may contain in all, from 
8000 to 4000 people. Oistin's and the Hole are mete 
villages ; but those parts of the island which abound 
with small proprietors, have the appearance of a con- 
tinued village. Not a regular soldier had been seen* in 
Barbadoes for many years preceding Dec. 1778 ; and 
the militia had become totally inefficient. Yet the noc- 
turnal dancing, fiddling, drumming and drunken quM-- 
tels df the town N«groes, not to mention their more 
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eilant depredations, caused iiot the slightest sUfinis* of 
any improper combinations. During the American 
tySar, considerable Bodies of Slaves were trusted with 
pikes and cutlasses (but not with fire-arms) for the 
defence of Barbadoes. The free Negroes and Mu* 
lattoes had fire-arms, and were well clothed and ac* 
coutred, at their own expence. Excepting indeed the 
Governor’s life-guard, and the town volunteers, they 
made a far better appearance, and were far better disci- 
plined (being much more susceptible of discipline) -than 
any white corps in the island j and I remember that 
brave and worthy veteran. General Tottenham, offend- 
ing the white militia by expressing his preference of 
the free people of colour. The unpitied throbs of my 
maimed limb give me continual cause to remember 
liow dearly I have paid for the liberty of speaking out 
on this subject ; — a liberty, however, which I will not 
abuse. But I may defy any man to produce a single 
instance of either Slaves or free Negroes manifesting 
the least sign of insubordination. On the contrary, a 
spirit of attachment to their country, and of loyalty 
to “Grandy Massa,” combined with a hearty con* 
tempt of the French, animated the Blacks and Mulat- 
toes, both Slaves and Free, as well a^ the Whites, during 
the whole of the American war ; so peculiarly trying 
to Barbadoes, before it taught the planters to depend 
for their daily bread, more on their own soil, than on 
uncertain, and half- rotten American supplies. Al|i>ve 
all, the great hurricane of 1780, put the colony en- 
tirely in the power of the Negroes. The arais,aiami»ai* 
lion and provisions were destroyed, all artUiml dfetinc- 
tions levelled in the dust, and the government/iteetf 

for 



fer 'Sfefiife iiitts dissolved, or laid entirely at the merey 
of the black majority. Yet amidst this awful scene of 
desolation, the Negroes remained quietly on the wrecks 
of the estates ; even where their proprietors, or ma-^ 
nagers, were numbered among the dead. More alarm 
indeed, was excited by about 1000 surviving prisoners 
of war who had scrambled from among the ruins of 
the gaols, than by the whole body of the Slaves; 
though the prisoners also behaved very well. On these 
strong grounds, I predicted, above 25 years ago, that 
the peace of Barbadoes would not be in any respect 
endangered by the Abolition of the Slave-trade ; and, 
z/'any future measures shall be wisely suited to obviate 
certain exigencies w'hich need not be named, but which, 
from the awfully precarious state of things in the West 
Indies, are become but too probable, the same predic- 
tion may be extended to an indefinite period. 

Now, will any man say, that the conduct which the 
Negroes manifested on such trjdng occasions, docs not 
recommend them to the humble boon of a legal at- 
tachment to a soil, to which they show so much natural 
attachment ? Will any man, in short, pretend that men 
so laudably partial to their Sovereign and to their na- 
tive island, ought to be for ever deprived of protection 
from the lawless violence not only of their immediate 
rulers, but of a»?y and every white vagabond who may 
dioose, in the absence of otlier whites, to assault, rob, 
urlteirder than, or to violate their women ? — airae* 
which are every <^ay perpetrated on the Negro race, 
absolute impunity ! 

*I%e very exisimce tf our sugar colonkst now rfe- 
on a Unmty aiaendment of the Slave-system J f 

Our 
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, Oor alarms for thttee colcwi?^ on 6»e e8cai«!of 
paliry fleet from Brest or Rochefort, demonSt^t<5*iAiil^ 
more than paralytic weaknm in that quarter. If ft 
should skulk a few weeks among thO Wihds, their 
agriculture is in a manner suspended, and the ut^hite 
inhabitants are thrown into a panic scarcely exceeded 
by the terrors of the Cororaantin drum. The appear- 
ance of seven top-sail vessels used to be a legal ground 
for sounding an alarm in Barbadoes, and putting thd 
whole island in motion. But were a conciliatory Slave- 
system, adopted, seven of the largest ships of war 
would excite no more alarm than so many Nantucket 
whalers, and the Coromantin drum than the pacific 
banjay *. In my time, all our eleven islands, except 
Barbadoes, Jamaica and Antigua, fell a cbiiiparatively 
easy prey to the enemy. But were the Slaves tolerably 
instructed and protected — had they but such a hotm 
ble portion of privilege and property to fight fof^ as 
Mr. Steele’s plan would secure to them, no distaat 
part of the British dominions would be half so secure 
from invasion. 

Jamaica probably contains about 350,000 people, 
in all. A fourth are men fit for arms; and, if the Slaves 
could be trusted, one-tenth might be trained ; so diat 
Jamaica might furnish 35,000 men in ordinary rimes, (S', 
if thieatened with invasion, double this nijmbert.’ *Bat- 
badoes out of its 100,000 souls, on little more than'^SK 
many acres, might easily have 12 or 15,000 men alpayis 

* Ihe Cromanty drum is a very iWrUta^pl- 

Though strictly prohibited by law, I have once or tWflce heiKu ft 
beaten, for a short time, in Barbadoes. The banjay b a^deShiS 
tig gnrtar. + See Long, vtoh U 
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40 mmt or» in case of s^rioos aJamj, wight in 
a few^ hours send from 20 to 25,000 men to theiorts, 
batteries and entrenchments, about 1000 men for 
every mile of the accessible part of its coast; most 
of which is impregnable by nature. The same sort of 
calculation would apply more or less to all the other 
islands. Now if, at the satne time, proper attention 
were paid to the raising of provisions on the islands^ 
it is very evident that no advantage which an enemy 
could derive from possessing them, could compensate 
the enormous eapence of the armaments which, on our 
suppositions, would be necessary to reduc-e them. In 
other words, the sugar islands would cease to be the 
“ most vulnerable part of the British empire.” Few 
or no land forces would be necessary for their defence, 
and no ships of war, but convoys for the trade ; 
ai^ thus both the islands and the mother-country 
would be, in a great measure, released from alarm, 
and from a heavy load of expence. 

. The Negroes and gens de couleur of St. Domingo 
have shown what they can do in a c^iusc which they 
think their own — no matter whether wisely or not ; 
for error is trdth, to those who believe it. After that 
noble colony had been plunged, by revolutionary 
phr^sy, into those horrors which are perpetually sus- 
pended by a hair over every land of slavery — we took 
possession of it ! Any man, not excepting your humble 
ser|ant, informed about the climate, and extent, and 
strength, and natural resources of St. Domingo, could 
|Qi|8ee, that, if the blacks could be bur kept together, 
they m%ht very easily baffle the finest European army 
ever sent |p p^ish in the West Indies . The hardy 
' blacks. 
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blacks, with their fig-leaf aprons, had only to retire 
to the mountains, with their provisions and live stock, 
to which they could materially add by planting, shoot- 
ing wild cattie, &c. There they might wait till the 
rains set in, and then occasionally beat up their enemy’s 
quarters, in the dark and rainy nightf . Such opera- 
tions would, of course, s6on make the invaders very 
quiet ; almost without shedding a drop of their blood. 
Exposure to the heats, rains and damps of a climate in 
which Europeans never did, and never can stand mili- 
tary duty, would destroy them as effectually as the 
sword. And this, in truth, was the upshot of what has 
been very justly called our “long, hopeless, costly 
and murderous war against climate and pestilence in 
St. Domingo*.” But St. Domingo will prd)abiy 
emerge from a sea of blood, into some sort of regular 
government j and, as has been shown by an able 
writer f, is likely to become a valuable commercial 
ally to any nation which may have the wisdom to Cul- 
tivate the connection. 

We cannot even hint at the crowd of ideas which 
here bursts in upon the mind. In ordinary times, the 
affairs of the sugar islands might alon^ furnish ^ample 
employment for reflection. But their new and un- 
expected relation to St. Domingo, has no paralld ih 
modern history. But what are the affairs of the sugar 
islands compared with the great events which are now 
passing on the theatre of the world ; and of which nb 
human sagacity can foresee the issue ; though the con- 
sequences of the fii-st movements were, to my kftiSW- 

* See Edinburgh Review, for July 18C^, p.463. 

% Mr. Stephen, in one**{)f bis valuable piece’s* ' 
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ledge, both foreseen and foretold, without any preten- 
sion to the spirit of prophecy ? — We have seen all 
Christendom convulsed, and kingdoms to which St. 
Domingo itself, though once the greatest sugar-co- 
lony in the world, would hardly make a middling pro- 
vince, prostrated in the dust, or nodding to their fall. — 
Their blind confidence (not unlike thrft of the "West 
Indians) in the force of government, rather than the 
affections of the governed, has evidently contributed 
to their ruin. We have accordingly seen the enemy 
of our peace humbling or destroying them, with a 
single blow, and issuing his despotic mandates from 
most of the great capitals of Europe. We have seen 
Britain herself half alarmed for her independence; 
and suppose (for what may we not suppose in times 
like these ?) that the emergencies of this awful struggle, 
should render it inconvenient for her to protect her 
colonies, as was actually the case during the American 
war, and that the new black republic, or whatever else 
>t may become, should be seized with the phrensy of 
conquest, — ^is there a being in human shape so de- 
plorably crippled in his intellects, as to require an anti, 
cipated description of the consequences ? 

Some affect to read the destiny of the islands in their 
vicinity to the American states ; several of which prac- 
tising, and all of them tolerating Slavery themselves, 
may the more quietly endure it in their dependencies. 
This, it may be hoped, is a distant event; but supposing 
it should take place in our own.times, would it alter 
the case to the islfllids themselves ? By no means : 
for would not suck a transfer of dominion, probably be 
tttended, as in the case of St. Domingo, with^an in- 
* ^terval 
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tcrval of trembling imbecility, an awful inierregnum 
of terror, the prelude to a amilar catastrophe ? A" ^ 

In every view of this subject, the necessity 
ing new measures, suited to the new circumstances of 
our islands, is undeniable. The present Slave-system 
ib tiot made for stability ; nor indeed; 
continued for a single day, without some matmsSh^il 
dihcattons, of the nature of those put in practice by 
Mr. Steele. Absolute Slavery and tolerable security 
are moral and political contradictions; and idiocy alone 
will expect contradictions to be reconciled, in order to 
gratify absurdity. A system which never was ration- 
ally defensible, on ani/ grounds of morality, religion, 
or policy, is now become dangerously incompatible 
with the new and portentous state of things. “ The 
existence of a black power” in the vicinity of an im- 
portant but “ weak and feeble” British island, standing 
on a mine of explosive materials, may well make those 
whose language we quote “ shrink with horror 
“’Tis com cioice that makes cowards of us all.” If a 
Well informed, impartial conscience accuse us not, we 
have little to fear from any “ black poiver^* in this 
wmrld, or the next t* But if conscience, seared by the 
practice of Slavery, hath lost her feeling and her sway, 
we may at least gather from the awful experience of 
tlhersy that “i2es nolwit male admini^rari:’* violated 
** nature must and will hjive its course 

“With what execration,” says Mr. Jefferson, “shall 
that statesman be loaded, who suffers a part of the 

Petition oftheW. India Plant, and Merch.toH. of 
f See Sir Matthew Hale*« Contemplatk)ii«j p. 95. 
i Child on Trade^ p* 26 . 

dthtns 
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citizens to trample on the rights of the rest ? And can 
th(p liberties of a nation be thought secure, wheii we 
removed their only firm basis, a conviction in the 
minds of the people that these liberties are the gift, of 
God, and that they are not to be violated but with his 
wrath ? Indeed, I tremble for my country, when I 
reflect that God is just ; — ^and, we have seen, that his 
justice sleeps not for ever* Considering numbers, nature, 
and natural means only, an exchange of situations is 
now to be ranked among those events which are be- 
coming daily more imminent ; and it may bccom*e real 
by supernatural interference. The Almighty /los no 
aliribute which can take sides with us in such a con~ 
juncture *. 

To men of little reflection, who happily know no- 
thing of this subject, but from residing or hearsay, thi.*? 
language of Mr. Jefferson may sound like declamation ; 
and declairaers are apt to run into exaggeration. Y et 
it would be difBcult to conjecture what motive he could 
haV^ to exaggerate the disgrace of his native country, 
to which he is said to have more than a “laudable 
partiality.” But he need be under no apprehension 
of such a charge, from those whb have derived their 
knowledge of modem Slavery from their own observa- 
tion ; and have faacl firmness enough to resist the in- 
fluence of example, and the more powerful illusions Of 
^interest, ill understood. 1 am, &c. 

W. DJ' 

f .A little altered and softened, from p 1^3 of the Note's on 
Vrrginja, byMr. Jeftereon, late President of the American Congte^* 
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LETTER XIV. 

Comparative Importance^ of the Sugar Colonies. 

Br. Campbell and Mr. Edwards, the only writers who deny Barba - 
does to be the MoHier-colony of the British W. Indies — proved 
to be mistaken. — That island succoured the infancy of all the 
rest. — Supplies with provisions, fleet, army, hospitals, and Us 
own crowded population — Hence its exports reduced. 

— Mr. Edvards wron,]^ in asserting that Barbadocs has declined 
more than any other island — (hough it has declined, compared 
with its former self. — From hurricane, its sugar crop decreases, 
its cotton iiici'cahcs. — In proportion to the Slaves, its crops ex- 
cv’cd in valn^ those of Jamaica, by above 4 per cenj. — ^and it 
employs 28 pen- cent, tnoie shipping than Jamaica, and why. 

De.vji Sir, 

Jn drawing up a note on Mr. Steeles text, respecting 
the comparative seniority of the sugar colonies, I have 
been insensibly led into a kind of historical dissertation, 
which 1 take the liberty to submit to you ; — not with- 
out the hope that you will find it worth the reading. 
The ctmcluding vStaremonf, in particular, will be sur- 
prizing to most people, and interesting to many. 

Barbadocs, you know, was first occupied by the 
English in 1 624- ; about two years before they and the 
French took joint possession of St. Christophers*. The 
only writers 1 know of, who deny the former island to 
be our oldest sugar colony, are Dr. Campbell f, and 

^ Oklmixon, voL 2. p, 3 } Frere, p. 4. 

I Con.'iideratioi'hi oa the Sugar Trade, p. 8. Dr. C. w’ds 
lH^rned and ingenious ; but wrote loo much to be always very ac- 
curate. See a ludicrous mistake of his corrected in Mr. Neill’s 
late interesting Tour through Oikney and Shetland, p 209 - 

Mu 
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V 

Mr. Edwards, on his authority * * * § . The Doctor, for 
some reason with which he has not favoured the public, 
gives that honour to Surinam, which he asserts con- 
tained 6^,000 inhabitants, two-thirds of them whites, 
when it was ceded by us to the Dutch in 1 667, alt the 
treaty of Breda. Mr. Burke, however, says that “ Suri- 
nam was of no great value to usj-;” and Oldmixon 
records that the whole English colony, Whites and 
Negroes, who in consequence of the cession of Surinam, 
or rather its commutation for New Y ork, were reni^ed 
to Jamaica, amounted only to ] 2tX) J. Captain Stedman 
states the same fact, and several more pertaining to the 
early history of that part of Guiana. He says, that in 
ISSi, a Dutchman “discovered” about sixty English 
planting tobacco on the banks of the Surinam. He 
adds, that in the year 1665, that river was adorned 
with above forty sugar plantations ; and that the first 
introduction of the sugar-cane was disputed, by the 
French and the Portuguese; the English, though then 
masters of the colony, appearing to have taken no 
part in the controversy §. But that, long before the 
year 1665, Barbadoes contained above four times 
forty sugar plantations, will admit of no controvcr$y at 
all jj. For Ligon informs us that the cane was intro- 

* Edwards, vol. 2. p. 423. 

Account of the European Settlements, kc. vol. 2. p. 48, 179* 

I Oldmixon, vol. 2, p. 3 1(5. Sec also Long, vol. 1 . p. 2g(x 

§ See Stedtnan’&..Expedition to Surinam, p. 47. 

|j Oldmixon, vol. 2. p, 9, gives a list of about 170 plantations 
' vvfetdb had been settled in Barbadoes, in Governor Bell’a time ; that 
k/beiween lt64l and l650> according to Erere, p. 131. 

2 B 2 
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duced about 1640*; and he states that ten yearf 
afterward, when he left thft island, the planters had 
become so expert in 'boiling and curing, as to make 
white lump sugars the population then aihounling 
to .50,000 whites, and twice ps many blacks f. Mr. 
Edwards “ suspects that this account is much exagge- 
rated J”. But we learn from Hickeringill, whose ae- 
*cond edition, printed in 1661, is now before me, that 
‘^thc most barren -rocks, even ol the Scotland of Bar- 
balfoes [[then] owned a proprietor; and that the whole 
island was pestered with a supernumerary glut of inha- 
bitants.” And, which is more to our purpose, he inti- 
mates that they made their payments in sugar, which 
was so universally cultivated as to have become the 
common standard of value § ; as it continued to be for 
many years afterwards. I’hese authorities appear to 
invalidate completely Dr. Campbell’s gratuitou.s asser- 
tion, that “ Surinam was the Jirst sugar colony we ever 
hadi” But he acknowledges (p. 26) that “Barbadoes 
is the oldest of our present W. Indian sugar colonies.” 
Yet Mr. Edwards brings this writer’s authority to* 

* According to an esKiy in the Caribbeana, vol. 2. p. 33, " the 
sugar trade had its first rise from Barbadoes about the year 1626';” 
but Uie writer does not cite any authority ; and I know of no printed 
authority which can Be opposed to that of Ligon, in this case, 
f Ligon, pp. 43, 40, 83, 86. See also Blorne, p. T'g, Old- 
niiKon, vol. 2. p. sceins to think that Ligoii and Sir T. Dalby, 
ate not very consistent in tbeix accounts of the introduction of the 
sugar-cane. But the very passages he quotes show the cohtraiy. 
i Edwards, vol. 1. p. 351. 

§ HickeringiU’s Jamaica viewed, pp. 16, 17. See also CBd« 
iqixon, vpl. 2. p. 237. 
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plt>ve that, notwithstanding the general opinion 
ascribes the honour of seniority to Barbadoes, the island 
df St. Christopher is the eldest of all the British terri- 
tories in the West Indies ; and, in truth, the common 
mother both of the English and French settlements in 
the Ciiaraibean islands/' Bur, by Mr. E's own account, 
this common mother” was much to be pitied, during 
her piinfiil and tedious pregnancy uitfi.this discordant 
brood. For, in this very chapter, tells us that the 
poor creature’s bowels were torn, for half a cent|iry, 
wiih ‘Mncernal contcniion, violence, and bloodshed 
and he relates a few of the shocking part'culars. In- 
deed, he makes it quite plain, that before the peace of 
Utrecht, ill 1713, when St. Christopheis was confirmed 
to Great Britain, the inhabitants could not be said to 
enjoy any tolerable security for life or property. Yet 
Mr. E. does not appear to recollect that his bloody 
account demonstrates the utter inability of a colony so 
circumstanced, to act as a mother to her neighbours.- — 
What might be his motive, tor endeavouring to detract 
from the antiquity of Barbadoesi docs not appear. But 
he goes so nearly to work as to (that is, to as^ 

SGti) that the first actual establishment in that island 
took place the latter end of 1624 

Mr. Steele however, as well as Mr. Long and every 
other respectable writer, except Dr. C. and Mr. E. 
allows that Barbadoes is indeed the Mot her* colony^ 
Advancing, herself, with a rapidity altogether unparal- 
leled, in our colonial history, she succoured the infancy 

* Edwarf^s, vol. 1. pp. 329, 422 et se(}q» 

f Steele, pp. pS, J39 above 5 Long, vol. 2 , p. 493, See also 
Caribbeana, vol 2. p. 33. 

of 
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of every other British colony, within the tropicks 
Some of them, to piy kno^fledge, she used to assist 
with fresh provisions, within the last forty years; and, 

I believe, one or two of them still continue to require 
her occasional help. During the American war, our 
troops at St. Lucie, were entirely supplied with live 
Stock and vegetables from Barbadoes f. The ships 
bound to the other islands generally call there first, to 
obtain refreshments, and to try the market, I have 
seen COO sail of merchant ships, with their convoy, enter 
Carlisle bay, in one fleet; and have knoun large fleets 
of men of war, once as far as S2 ships of the line, be- 
sides frigatCvS, at anchor, for a considerable time, in that 
harbour ; which Dr. Pinckard ( after Ligon, p. 21 ) not 
improperly calls*. ““ the busy Thames of the West In- 
dies.’' In short, I have heard the late Admiral Bar- 
rington, and other excellent officers, speak with grati- 
tude of the important supplies of fresh provisions which 
ow fleets derive from Burbadoes. Considerable quau- 
tities are also wanted for the naval and military hospi- ^ 

* Hir’keringni, p, J2 j Blonie, p. 41 ; bong, vol. I. pp. 262, 
2Q8, 026. Oldmixoii, vol. 2. passim. Kven so early as l655, 
Barbadoes furnished 3500 men to the armament which, after fail- 
ing in an attack on St. Domingo, succeeded in reducing Jamaica. 
Hiekeringill, p. 6T \ Frere, p. 18. Long, vol. J. p. 224, says that 
4000 foot, and two small troops of 60 horse, were then raised in 
Barbadoes. 

f J have already mentioned the honest zeal and liberality which 
all ranks and descriptions of the people of Barbadoes displayed, in 
making a free gift of fresh provisions to our brave, but languishing 
army at the island above named. See p. 3 1 1 above , also 
on Slavery, p. 95 . The relief generously afforded both by the 
PeQijle and the Legi-dature of Barbadoes to the inhabitants of 
St. Vincent, on occasion of the late destructive volcanic eruption, 
is noticed in the Times nevyspaper, 13 July, 1812. 1 ' 
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tals established there, on this very account ; and still 
greater for the armaments sometimes placed at that 
commanding windward station, in readiness to defend 
our ov/a i^Jands, or to attack those of the enemy. Thus 
not the infancy only, bin the very maturity of our 
other sugar colonies, as well as our naval and military 
operations, all conspire to diminish the commercial 
produce of Barbadocs. That island has moreover to 
maintain at least 100,000 people of its own, on about 
165 square miles of land, of which only 125 are pro- 
ductive ; — a density of population, as before observed, 
unequalled, perhaps, in any other island in the world , 
except Malta All the sugar islands depend more 
than they ought, on imported provisions ; but Barba- 
does far less, than any of them. Accordingly, bad as 
it is, the best allowance of food to the Slaves, is evi- 
dently at Barbadoesf;” — a fact which aptly exemplifies 
the position of Dr. Anderson, and other political and 
rural ceconomists, that the best peopled countries, 
cceteris paribus^ generally enjoy the greatest plenty 
What are we to think then, of the vulgar notion, 
adopted by Mr. Edwards, that the annual produce 
of Barbadoes (particularly sugar) has decreavSed in a 

' ^ See Snpp]. lo P. C, lleport, pp. 31, 35 j and p. 308 above, 
f Abstr. of Evidence^ &c. p. 58, Ed'inb. edit. 

.]: In consequence of the ready maiket, fish, in great quantity and 
variety, is caught off Barbadoes. The shoals of flying-fish which, for 
want of a market, play around some of the othei islands, ^most 
Unheeded, afford many an cKcellent meal to th^ people of that 
Island. They are about the size of middling herrings, but firmer 
and iK)t so fat. I have seen thetu, in the crop season, sold at 10 a 
penny 5 a sufficient dinner for three men. But more commonly 
tlvey are at 5 or 6 for a penny. — Ei&caeius vditam^ Linn. 

much 
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tnudi grater proportion, than in any other of the West 
Indian colonies ?” That thdhe colonies, like all other 
countries, cursed with Slavery, produce much less than 
they would do, under equal laws, and improved agri- 
culture, cannot be doubted. But that BarbadcJft^ 
allowing for the above peculiar circumstance's, has 
declined much more than the rest, I can by no means 
admit: nor does it follow from the statements of Mr. E, 
hhnself ; of which the following is an an..lysis. 

1. Mr. E. after Postlethvvayte, states the sugar crop 
of 1736, at 22,769 hhd.«. of 13 cwt. or 19,800 hhds. 
of 15 cwt. [[The former is the precise number men- 
tioned twice over, as the crop of Barbadoes, in 1730 
(not 1736) by the comjjilers of the Modern History*; 
but they do not specify the weight of the hogsheads.] 

2. Mr. E. states the average annual e.xports, for 
eight years, ending in 1748, at 13,948 hhds. of sugar, 
and only 600 bags of cotton ; exclusive of rum and 
other valuable articles, foreign to the present compa- 
rison. 

3. He observes that the author of the Eurojaean 
Settlements, published in 1761, calculates the average 
crop at 25,0(X) hhds. of sugar. 

4. He says that, for three years ending in 1786, the 
yearly exports “had fallen” to 9,554 hhds. of sugar, 
and 8,33 ! bags of cotton, &c. 

Hence, concludes Mr. Edwards, Barbadoes “has* 
fall^ off nearly one-half in the annual growth of its 
principal staple namely, sugar. He admits that the 
hurricane of 1780, contiibuted to this great defalca- 
tion. But he did not consider, what his own state- 
Modern History, vol. 2?. pp. 170, 309, Dublin edition, 

^ ^ * mient 
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ment indicated, that the same hurricane occasioned a 
♦ very addition to the iquantity of cotton ; to the 
culti^tion of which the sugar planters were driven by 
the destruction of their works ; as v;ell as invited by 
its high price, and the facility and cheapness of its 
culture'*'. Had Mr E. attended to these circumstances, 
and to his own accounts, in other parts of his valuable 
work, he would have seen that the increase of the 
cotton, made up for the decrease of the sugar. In 
proving thus, instead of the 8,301 uhich are quite 
indeterminate in weight, we must take the 2,706,000//?^. 
which Mr. E.f slates as the export of cotton from 
Barbadoes in 1 787* 

Now this cotton, at Mr. E’s own estimate of 1 1 2 TBs* 
per acre, uould 4-equire 24,160 acres of land; and 
this again, at his oun average bf half a hogshead the 
acre would have yielded 1 2,080 hhds. of sugar. To 
these add the 9,554- hhds. of the fourth head of Mr. E’s 
statement, and the sum 21,634 hhds, will be the vir- 
tual sugar Crop, at the period he mentions ; — even 
without making any addition for the loss of about 3,500 
Slaves in the hurricane. 

Thus Mr. E’s alleged extraordinary defalcation, in 
the sugar crop of Barbadoes, appears to resolve itself 
into his inattention to his own statements. 

That this virtual crop is not overrated, may appear 
by comparing it with the actual crop, on an average 
of ten years ending 1768, which^was 22,320 hhds. 
pf sygar, exclpsive of 2,200 hhds. consumed in the 

* See Sup^. to P. C. Report, p. 32. 
f Edwards, vol. X. p. 355. 
j Edwards, vd. 2. pp. 2/6, 355 

islanci ; 



island great part of it by the excess of its demity 
of population over lhat of the other islands; and which 
great part ought, of course, to be added to the sugar 
crop of Barbadoes, to put it on the same footing with 
those islands. 

Dr. Campbell averages the annua! export of sugar 
from Barbadoes, for the century ending in 1700, at 
16,000 hhcls. with what correctness, I have nor the 
means of positively determining; as he oilers no autho- 
rity for this estimate. - But it would appear to be too 
low, when it is considered that a few years before the 
commencement of //ia£ century, the cane land of Bar- 
badoes yielded, on an average, two hhds. of sugar per 
acre ; that, in the reign of Charles Ih%he usual crop 
of that island was 30,000 hhds. and that, in no part 
of the century in question, does it appear to have fallen 
belo'w 13,948 hogsheads but was more generally 
half as many more. 

Since mentioning, in a former letter, the common 
notion that the soil of Barbadoes is worn out, I have: 
found that a skilful agriculturist, Mr. Strickland of 
Yorkshire, reprobates the exhaustion of the land as the 
cause of the poor crops which he observed in several 
parts of North America. Mr. Long is equally severe 
on the practice of ^^w^orking land ro the bone,*' which 
appears to be too common in Jamaica ' But such 

^ Frere, p. 122. 

f See CampbelFs Considerations, &:c. p. 2/ ^ Ligon, p. g5 } 
Oldmtxon, voL 2. p. i6^3. 

i Sec the ()bservations on the States of America, communicated 
to the British Board of Agriculture, in March \ 7g6; Long, voJ. 1, 
p.44L Long’s whole chapter on the agriculture of Jamaica, is highly 
interesting. 

instances^ 
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instances only shovir that the lands are badly managed; 
not that they are permanently exhausted. 

After all, it is readiiy granted, that if the lands of 
Barbadoes averaged, at first, about two hogsheads of 
sugar the acre, or that, at a later period, the annual 
crop was 30,000 hhds. — and probably both statements 
were true — then Barbadoes has indeed declined, in 
comparison with her former self. But it will by no 
means follow, as Mr. Edwards affirms, that she has 
declined in comparison with the junior colonies; St. 
Christophers, perhaps, alone excepted. 

Jamaica, for example, in 1787, which was selected 
by the late able Inspector General of the Customs, as 
a year of avera|;e produce, in all the islands, contained 
256,CX)0 Slaves ; and the gross value of her total ex- 
ports, by the London prices current, was 2,136,443/. 
sterling. Barbadoes, in the same year, had 6i,115 
Slaves: the proportional gross value of her total ex- 
ports, should therefore have been only 518,379/. ; 
but it really was 539,607/. sterl. or above four per 
cent, more than the Jamaica proportion. Again : 
Jamaica, in the vSame year, ca|ployed 85,888 tons of 
shipping; Barbadoes, in proportion to her Slaves,/ 
should have employed only 20,840 tons ; but she 
really did employ 26,917 tons, which exceeds the 
Jamaica proportion by more than twenty-eight per 
cent. * This great superiority of the shipping eni- 

^ The above numbers are taken from Account No. 15 P. C. 
Keport, and the elaborate Siippl.to No 10, by the late Mr. Irving, 
Inspector General of the Customs. Mr. Edwards adopted the 
numbers, but did not seem to have been aware that they overthrow 
bis hypothesis of the extraordinary declension of Barbadoes. See 
Hist, of the W. Indies, vol. 1. p. 230, &c. 352, 355. 
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ployed by BlrbadoeS) h rto doubt owmg to the grtat 
stowage, or space, occupied by cotton, of ,which that 
island produces, or did produce, after the great^hurri* 
cane, a hr greater proportion than Jamaica. Were we 
to insist on the above peculiar demands on Barbadoes 
for provisions, her pre-eminence would appear yet 
more striking. But more than enough has been said 
to consign the too prevalent mean opinion of Barba- 
does, to the crowded catalogue of vulgar errors ; and 
to prove that that island is still entitled to' hold her 
former rank, as ‘^the most windward, the best peopled 
and the most powerful of any of our Sugar Colonies'*/' 

Yours, &c. 

W. D. 

LETTER XV. 

Grievances of the Sugar Islands, 

Proposal for ceding or abandoning the islands^ and retaining the 
Guiana cplonieh — if adopted, would ruin the islands;, — to favour 
a set of rash adventurers. — Slaves of high and dry islands would 
soon die in Guiana swamps. — Lland planters to be 'induced by 
discouragements*' to remove to those swamps - — The cent, 

duty already a sufficient discouragement. — At sterl, per 

t'wt. sugar now yields no’^rofit to planter — and he pays a part 
of the British duty. — Prime cost in islands of raising one cwt. of 
sugar, increased from about 1 15. Jd, sterl. to above 20 j. in 5(3 
years, ending I807 5 — while the London price improved not.-- 
Hen|?e again, the present Siave-system ruinous. 

Dear Sir; 

M Y last was concluded in the words of an uncpra- 
monly well informed author, who, .in estimating, as we 

* See p. 4 of Young’* Considerations which raay tend to prd- 
’mOte the settlement of our newW.Indian colonies, printed ini ' 

— Blonte, in I672, called Barbadoe^ ‘'a ijotent colony p. 66 . 

have 
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have been in some measure doing, the comparative im- 
portance of our West Indian possessions, was not in- 
clined to overrate the old islands; but rather to exalt 
the new at their expence, if not on their ruins. His 
object apparently was, to attract people and capital from 
the old sugar colonies, to the ceded. i'lar.ds, the lands 
of which, when he wrote, were on sale, under his own 
direction, for account of Government. What were 
this author’s motives, we pretend not to determine ; 
but he certainly wrote like the early planters of Jamaica, 
when,. dreading that Charles II. would sell that island, 
as he had Dunkirk, they presented to that needy mo- 
narch, “ Considerations why he should hiep" Jamaica 
rather than the “ worn out” Caribbecs * ; — which, they 
insinuated, were more proper subjects of trafllck. 

A late mercantile traveller f however, in treating of 
a similar case, does not confine himself to insinuations; 
for he has the bolcinens to propose openly, in a work 
dedicated to a minister of state, that “ the islands 
should, in preference, be coded lo France a/jd fjolland, 
if any thing must be restored ; or, by artificial dhcon- 
ragements of their agriculture, be induced to transj'er 
to Guiana, the mass of their population and capital." 
— What ! ruin our old colonists, to favour the wild 
projects of a pack of adventurers who have foolishly 
sunk millions of their own money, and cruelly sacri- 

* The paper bas been preserved in Tlonie, p. S-I. See also 
Long. vol. 1. p. 2()4. 

T decline naming him ; but his b(«)k was published in I'Sby, 
and dedicated to the Right Hon. William Windham. To do him 
Justice, however, this author holds several abolition doclrities; gnd, 
whole, is by no rnesQA destitute of information ; especially 
Wlative to the late Dutch sus®r colonies. 

’ ficed 
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iked many, thousands of African lives, in the poisanQi;is 
marshes of Berbice and Denierary ! Surely, if our 
old colonists have not exhausted all their strength and 
spirits ill \iolcritly spurning away that inestunable Wm- 
the AboliUon of ilic Slave-trade^ they will op- 
pose any such insulting and ruinous attempt, with all 
their power and influence, 'rherc can be little doubt 
that every well disposed man in the country, includ- 
ing the whole body of the Abolitionists, forming at 
leasts nine-tenths of the people, of all ranks and descrip- 
tions, would cordially second their eflbrts. But it is 
to be feared, that true Wisdom dvvelleth not with men 
who were so fatally blind to their own inteiests, as to 
persist in defending the Slave trade, I had almost said 
per fas et nefas^ even after they saw the Guiana spe- 
culators employ it in gorging"^, by 7nurderous exer- 
tions, all the markets in Christendom, wivh their wStaplc 
commodity ! 

I have said that the transfer proposed by this author, 
would be the ruin of our old insular colonists. The 
veteres migrate coloni, ^J'ould be to them worse than 
an order of banishment. They must necessarily leave 
behind them their buildings and fixtures, formerly 
worth, on an average of sugar plantations, 5j600L 
sterling f, and now not to be erected for a great deal 

This Ueploral^le e\ent was foreseen by Mr. Long, vol, L 
pp 5-5, 529, 530 j and vol. iii. p. 081. It has been ably traced 
to over- planting, and cl)is again to that most execrable source oi 
itnschiet, the Slave-tiade, in the Edinb. Review for Oct, I8O7, 

Jan. 1809. See also p.48of I'vir. Stephen’s Excellent pamphlet, 
New Reasons for aboUbhing the Slave-trade. 

f Long, vol. 1. p. 402 ; Edwards, vol. 2. p 254 j Report on 
tbelCommercicd State of the W. Indies, /uly 180/, p. 9. 
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more money; They would incur ^ still greater loss in 
their Slaves who, like all other people, wiien opce set- 
tled in families, as very many of them are in the old 
islands, cannot bear sudden and involumary removals, 
to different parts of the samp island, and even of the 
same plantation What then would be the conse- 
quence of tearing up their families by the roots, to 
transplant them from the high and dry soil of the 
islands, to the pestilential ‘‘ bogs of death” which 
pollute the surface of Guiana? The transition wmuld 
be most perilous to the poor people, even if those bogs 
were already drained and formed into plantations j 
but if covered with mangroves and other marsh wqod, 
I believe the lives of the Slaves destined to clear and 
drain them, could not be safely insured for 30 per cent, 
per annum. 

But the most extraordinary part of this Writer’s pro- 
position, is that the planters of the old islands are to 
be ** induced by artificial diaconragements on riudr 
agriculture.” d’his, to be sun‘, is a new mode of in- 
ducement ! But its proposer docs not seem to know 
that Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands are aheady 
loaded with a tax of four and a half per cent, on their 
gross produce ; v^hich they find averages about ten per 
cent. op. their neat proceeds t- V/e may defy the 

^ Long, voV. p. 4:i5. One of tlie most humane and exem- 
plary inert in Barhadoes, as before obseived, Icsst iifiy Negroes, in 
merely by removing their houseb fioin one part of bU 
piantarion lo another. See Supp. to P. (\ Pep p. 17- 

f Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, viz. Anilgna, St. 
Montserrat, Nevis and the Virgin Islands, pay the per cent, 
duty; but Jamaica ami the Ceded Islands, namely, Grenada, St 
Vincent, Dominica, (and'Fobago) are exempted from it. The his- 
tory 



Woiself to natue a more effectual way of dis- 
couraging agriculture. Indeed, but for the immediate 
ruin of removal, the unfortunate islanders must long 
ago have anticipated his “ modest proposal and have 
fled to his boasted land of £/ Dorado, or to any other 
land, free from this grinding oppression. Ten perotalt. 
on an average implies that many planters pay a great 
deal more ; even as far as 20 per cent. Ada to this, 
that the crops of the worst land, and of that which re- 
quires the greatest labour and expence, and is farthest 
tfife, shipping places, pay equally with those of 
thi' best and most easily worked, and ^onveaieatly si- 
^ia|€d plantations. In bad years, when the produce 
does not pay the expences, which arc always great, 
this exaction may be called a tax on the planter's losses, 
and not profits. It is, in short, one of the 

most gridkiNaii^iiiid unequal taxes which, even at this 
day, oppresses any description of British subjects. 

It is perhaps the wily direct contribution which 
ever was made to Great ^ritain, tvithvi any of her co- 
lonies ; and its effects, aft4*its diversion from its origi- 
nal purpose, with other dtcumstanccs attending it, 
form a curious piece of financial ijistory^ This fatal 
duty,” as Oldmixon justly call? It^^serably distresses 
the islands which pay it j withofit p^s#eriaHy^ntribut« 
ing, on the grand national scale, to thj^^rei^rccs of 
the empire. 

Having been naturally led to take notice’’^^|he 
four.and-half per cent, duty, p^id by ^ome ofisth^f 

« ' .... 

tory of its <iugiu .md amount, may be seeh in Oldmi'con, Vol. 2i 

p.2Lt lbs, *>■<'. and in Edw aids, vol i. p. Sdg, 342, iCc- 

ffR 'IT 

islands. 
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islands, { might proceed to describe the disadvantages 
and grievances suffered by the British Sugar colonies, 
in general. But I have neither room nor leisure for 
so extensive an undertaking ; and, if I had, the Sub- 
ject has been so fully handled by other writers *, that 
I diould despair of adding to their statements any thing 
new, and still more any- thing likely to be of service to 
the unfortunate colonists. Mr. Steele and I, among' 
others, have endeavoured to show them how they may 
relieve thems. Ives from the principal causes of their 
misfortunes ; but, in the case before us, they mnst 
look for relief to the wisdom and justice of the Legisla^ 
ture, and not to the unsupported suggestions of private 
men. I shall therefore confine myself to the brief con- 
rideration of a question, with regard to which, many 
people find it difficult to satisfy their minds ; ftamely. 
How far the interest of the planter- is affiscted by the 
British taxes and charges on sugar. 

That taxes on articles of consumption are ultimately 
paid by the consumer alone, is considered, by most 
people, as a self-evident axiom, applicable to all cases 
and commodities whatsoever. But the following par- 
ticulars will demonstrate that the state of the sugar 
market, for a number of years past, hath afforded a 
striking ^ception to tfiat general rule. 

From the above-cited Report of the Committee of 
the Hoqp of Commons, on^the state of the "W. Indian 
in July 1 807, it appears that the Planters ad- 
duced evidence which satisfied the Committee, that 

it 

* See the Hist, of Barbadoes in Oldmixon’s, 2d vol. ch. g •, i^o- 
dcra Hist, vol. 27 . p. 183 et seqq. Burke's Europ. Setd. part 6, 
9 }. Img, book i, 8 i Edwards, book 6, ch. S. %> 

2 c ( excul- 



(exclusivne of new Negroes, interest of capital,' and 
the 4|- per cent, duty, paid in Barbadoes and the Lee- 
ward i^ands) every cwt. of muscovado sugar cost the 
planter, before it left his own curing-house, ‘lOs. lOiL 
aierl. in Jamaica, and 19^. 6d. in the other islands. 
To simplify the statement, say, for all the islands, 
20i. sterling. Add I6.t. a moderate allowance for 
freight and mercantile charges, and 21s. the British 
duty; and the sum (63s.) will show that, when the 
gross price in London is- three guineas ^per cwt. the 
planter receives — nothing ; and that, when it is less 
than three guineas, he incurs a positive loss, equal to 
the difference. In the first case, lie loses his profit, 
and, in the second, a portion, also, of his capital. 
In either case, the more sugar he brings to maiket, 
the greater is his loss ; and this loss is equal to that 
part of the British duty, which he pays. 

For example, in the eight months, preceding July 
1 807, the gross price of sugar, at this market, was 
only 60s. 6d. which wanted of three guineas, ‘2s.. bd. 
so that the planter then paid half a crown per cwt. 
( over and above all his projits ) towards ih^ British 
duty. 

It is not denied that sugar is a fair subject of taxa- 
tion.. j^ut, as the Committee observe, “ it is obvious 
that the duty is heavier than the article can bear, at 
its present price and they propose a mode of relief 
which appears to be at once ingenious, simple and 
equitable both to the Planter and to the Governmept. 
Se^ the Report, p. 5. 

In addition to the respectability of the authority, I 
|iaye at personal reason ioi confiding in the statements 

just 



just quoted. For, in Feb. 1794, I attempted to cal- 
culate the cost, in imported supplies and island ex- 
pences, (exclusive of new Negroes, the per cent, 
duty, and interest on capital) of raising one cwt. of 
sugar, at three difi'erent periods ; and the following 
were the results, and the cotempoiary prices, and du- 
ties, all in sterling money. 


In Janaaica, A. D. 1751 
In Jamaica, « 1774 

In all the islands, 1787 



Prime cost 

Gross price 


in i4i{iids. 

in London. 

* 

115 . yd. 

3gs. ICki. 

t 

15 10 

3.5 6 

+ 1 
4 1 

20 3 

j 45 0 


British 
duty. 
45. \Od. 
6 4 

12 3| 


As the want of explicit data rendered my calcula- 
tions, especially the last, circuitous, operose, and some- 
what intricate, I placed but little reliance on the re- 
sults, till I found that. the last ( 20 ^. 3d,) did not differ 
more than might be expected, from the results 
(20s. lOd. anil 195. 6d.) which the Committee had the 
means of ascertaining from more determinate, though 
less extensive, grounds of computation. They calcu- 
lated from the accounts of particular plantations, and 
I 5 having few such accounts, was obliged to infer my 
conclusions from the exports and imports at large. 


* Inquiry concerning the Trade, &c. of Jamaica, written in 
1751, printed in Jamaica in 1757, and reprinted in London^ 1759, 
pp. 16, 49, 81, 91. At p. 16, the selling price of sugar, per cwt, 
in Jamaica, in 1751, is stated at I65. sterling. 

t Long, vol. 1. p. 500, vol. 2. p. 59O } Edwards, vol. 2. p.267. 
X P. C. Report, Answers to Query 22, Accounts, No. 4, 8, 25, 
and Sup. to No. lO; Long, vol. 1, p. 536} Edwards, vol. !• 
p. 234, 235, and vol. 2. p. 267. At p. 435, of vol. 2, Mr. Edward$ 
copsiders 455. per cwt. a high medium gross price, in G. Britain, 
for several years previous to 1791- 

2 c 2 
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Having no authentic accounts of the freight and 
ihercantile charges, at these respective' period^ we 
can infer nothing, with certainty, about the planter’s 
returns- 

But one thing is clear, from our three calculations, 
supposing them not altogether wide of the truth, or, 
at least, that the errors arc nearly proportional, 
namely, that in thirty-six years ending in 1787, the 
expence of raising one cwt. of sugar increased above 
75 per cent, while the London price (exclusive of 
duty) decreased nearly per cent. Our estimates 
include not new Negroes, who, however, as we stated 
above (p. 260.) were advanced in price 140 per cent, 
in twenty years of the thirty-six. But ’Our estimates 
do include the foreign and island expences of main- 
taining the gangs, which also rapidly increased ; but 
how much we have not the means of ascertaining. 

Thus then^ all things conspire to profe that the re- 
turns of Slave- labour on sugars plantations, have been, 
and are very rapidly declining. The ground on which 
the planter stands has never been firm, and it is now 
fast sinking under his feet. To save himself from the 
opening gulf, he must reduce the enormous expknee 
qf producing his article, by some such fneans as those 
recommended by the success ^ Mr. Steele, and other 
wise ceconomists in sugar cultivation. He must aban- 
don the Slave-market ; — spare the labour and the lives 
of his Slaves, and effectually provide for their subt^ist- 
ence, by means of the plough call forth their h^tent 
vigour by rewards^ — and abate, in every possible way, 
the waste, theft, idleness, desertion, pretended rfhk- 
Iiessf and secret reluctance and opposition, which 
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always^ more or less, diminish the labour of Slaves. 
For ^ Slave, as Adam Smith observes, can have no 
other interest than to eat and waste as much, and work 
as httle as possible. 

We might be thought to refine too much, were we 
to attempt to calculate the diminution of labour caused 
by these moral evils of Slavery. We have indeed 
ventured far enough already, considering the nature of 
our data, in our endeavours to compute the compara- 
pve quantity of labour performed by Slaves and Free- 
men. And beside, we could offer no estimate half so 
satisfactory as that given above (p. 124.) of the actual 
saving, by the system recommended j which saving is 
nothing else than the amount fif luliat is lost by at- 
tempting the impossibility of fcuring the moral incapa- 
city of Slavesy by force instead of reward. 

Yours, &c. W. D. 

LETTER SVL 

I 

Project for transporting Chinese to the W. Indies. 

That project supposes the non-existence of all the etidence respect- 
ing the natural increase of Slaves — to which the late great loss 
of Slaves in Jamaica is no exception, and why — Slaves now in 
the W. Indies, rhore than six times as numerous as all the E#** 
' glish who had emigrated p all N. America, befor^ l751, when 
they had multiplied to a million— with, plough, are more 
than,>ufEcientfpr the labour. — A Chinese labourer earns more 
in the E. Indies, than can be afforded to him in the West. — fn- 
diistrious Chinese will not be easily selected. — Voyage fr^ra 
China to W. Indies will be at least thrice as long as from Africa 
>^and probably very sickly, like other E. Indian voy^ge$^ — 
will not be easily procured.— Voyage will certainly be a 
losing one. — A crew of 56 sailors cannot keep in ord^r 400 
Cljinese, without force.— The free Chinese are to be bought in 
Clilna, and sold for their passage in W. Indies — and will be 

treated 
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treated accordingly.— Probable consequences of receiving, or of 
rejecting, their judicial testinraony. — They will be hated by tlie 
Blacks, despised by the Whites, and finally degraded and op- 
pressed. — An attempt to realize such a project has already utterly 
failed. — The Planters condemn the project— finding that the 
Ciiinese did not half the work that the Negroes performed. — In 
China, agriculture encouraged by laws and customs. — In W. In- 
dies, Chinese will find anti-agricultural laws and custorfis — A 
few Chinese sugar planters of,|)roperty, with their own servants, 
might do good in W. Indies. — Cargoes would do mischief — and 
would endanger the peace of the islands. — ^The whale project is 
a congeries of contingencies — ^and, if practicable, w’ould be per- 
. nicious. — Its evil consequences not foreseen by ifs advocates. — 
Would lead to endless abuses. — Some Chinese laws, 

P. S. Mr. Clarkson's opinion of this project. — Chinese need not be 
brought from the E. Indies. — Some active W. Indians should 
rather go thither, to learn the Chinese methods — as the early 
Barbadoes sugar planters > went to Brazil to learn the methods 
there practised, ' 

Dear Sir, 

Whbn you asked my opinion, some time ago, of a 
plan for introducing Chinese labourers into our sugar 
islands, I considered it as a project calculated to revive 
in Asia, a trafBck which had been abolished in Africa, 
and therefore not likely to be seriously entertained ; 
^adding that such a project would be enough to blow 
up the cqlony in which it should be attempted. But 
I have since found that even then a pamphlet* seriously, 
and no doubt conscientiously, recommending that 9S a 
proper measure for introducing free labour in^o, the 
West Indies, had been published by an author: Who 

♦ Outline of a Plan for the better Cultivation, &c. of the British 
W. Indies, being the original Suggestion for providing ei|ifctual 
Substitute for the African Slave-trade, &c. 100 pp. 8vo. London, 
J 6 O 7 . The author’s n|tine is on the title j but I omit it. 


says 



says (Introduct. p. 3) that it met with the unqualified 
approbation of His Majesty’s ministers j” and that the 
measure itself has since been actually proposed, and 
respactably supported, in the House of Commons. I 
shall therefore give it all the attention which my pre- 
sent engagement in other concerns will permit. * 

In the first place, this project, among other inad- 
missible assumptions, tacitly supposes the non-existence 
of all our evidence establishing the increase of the Ne- 
groes, both in the confessedly favourable climate of the 
West Ifidies, and in that of North America, where the 
winters are so nuicli against them. In the West In- 
dies, not only the domestic Negroes, both of rich and 
poor, and those employed in planting provisions^ cotton, 
&c. have been proved to Increase, but even those on 
sugar plantations, under tolerable treatjpent. In tfie 
11th ch. of the Abstract of Evidence, you have enu- 
merated above thirty sugar estates, on which the Slaves 
kept up or increased their numbers by the births. 
These can only be a specimen of a far greater number, 
of which you had no accounts. But they are quite 
sufficient to prove that, in the We\t Indies, as in every 
other country, sufficient food and moderate work tend 
invariably to the preservation and increase of the Ne- 
^oes, as well as of the rest of the human species. 

The late decrease of the Slaves in Jamaica, cannot b# 
admitted as an exception to this universal rule ; unless 
their good treatment could also be established. Mr. 
Mathison states that, in 1810, the deaths of the Slaves 
in Aat island exceeded the births by more than 10,000; 
but then be leav^ us no room to doubt that this enor- 

• mous 



ftsoas nagte of human life, was owing to the very cause# , 
which oiir evwjence'* ascertiuned above twenty years 
ago, and which unhappily appear to be stil/ in full ahd 
general opeMtion. Every one of those causes, how- 
ever, are found to yield to the powerful and easyres^ 
dy vi*fcch Mr. M. ( at p. lOS.) briefly tompris^'^ 
the words, “ Feed ahundantly, and give Jtiif p^** 
No effectual law in favour of this remedy has, to the 
present hour, been enacted by the colonial legislatures. 
But they who voluntarily adopt it, are sure to feel its 
benign operation, in the vigour of their gangs, and the 
general prosperity of their affairs; and they who neglect 
it, will of course be ruined, in spite of importations 
from China, or any other country. And it would be 
only misleading such men to teach them to depend on 
a resource sq^, very remote and precariou# ; or on any 
resource whatever, but that of carefully oeconomizing 
the labour and the lives of the Slaves already in their 
possession. It would, in my opinion, be extremely 
unwise to hold out, to persons of such a character, any 
other alternative than reform or ruin. 

There are now in ou|r islands more than half ^a lial- 
liOn of Slaves ; or mbr6 than iia? times the number of 
all the English who had emigrated, to the whole’ll 
North America, before the year 17S1 ; when ’they had 
multiplied to above one million ; though it was thought 
th|t hardly eighty thousand had Ijeen brought overihe 
sea*. But it is more to our pui|Jbse to ob^ve,^ that 
the Slaves now in the i^ands, witl^ thp help of c0k 
and proper implements, sax far mre diaa suiEdeiMi^ for 

* See Dr. Tfaoughti ©n the of 
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the business of the planter} a truth .^hiqli^ it is hoped, 
has been satisfactorily establishad. in the foregomg 
papers. 

The author before me not only assumes^e opposite 
hypothesis, but, contrary to what hath been proved 
above (p. 248) from writers of acknowledged #redit 
and experience, he makes “ the expence of breeding 
a Slave to exceed 100/ This mistake appears to be 
owing to his evident want of personal acquaintance 
with West Indian affairs; which will induce me to pass 
over several other important errors; and to take notice 
of those only which most nearly affect the present 
question. 

The circumstance which seems to have turned the 
attention of the author of this project to the Chinese, 
is their indu|try, not only at home, but in Java and 
other parts of the East (p, 22, &c.) where they often 
acquire property. But what motive should induce such 
people to emigrate, with their wives and children, who 
are admitted to be essential to the success of the pro- 
ject ; — unless they are to be told that, in the land of 
promise to which we are going to convey them, they 
will have far better opportunities ftf acquiring property ? 
f But will this representation be literally true ? By 
icommpn laboui; about Batavia, they used, some twenty 
. years ago, to earn, from 9d. to iod. sterling per day, 
„ ^ith proportional allowances for extra hours an(| quali- 

^ * IniPtt'badoe;s, before intimated, and no doubt in the other 

mimds, Itnany itAaide JJegtoes are raised by people who, except 
' thi motbera id the iitfiiQtSi .never wore worth, lOOi. in the world. 
_J^;^jWhale art t^sists in common ptteption, and giving them a 
part of tlieir own humble /are. ' ' ' • 

A ' fications. 



fictions*. Qur author tells us {p. 77) that with mo- 
dwate exertion, thoy now earn about J8/. sterl. per 
ann. at Prince of Wales’s island. In the We'st Indies, 
the average earnings of the Slaves, old and young, for 
their owners, may be from 3d. to 4‘d, sterl. per day. 
Mr, i^tede paid his prime labourers not quite 6d. 
Three of the best informed of the respondents >exa- 
minfd by the Privy Council (Rep. p. 341) stated 
“that a planter can so little afford to give an Euro- 
ipean or free Negro one shilling per day for his hire 
(which is a sum it cannot be conceived either the one 
or the other would work for) that, if such a planter 
could employ his gang of Negroes, throughout the 
year, for wages at a much lowd rate, he never would 
think of cultivating his ground, were it the most pror^ 
4uctive spot in the W. Indies.” Yet this very shilling 
sterling a-day, which the Chinese can earn in the East 
Indies, and which most certainly cannot be afforded to 
them in the West, is however to be promised to such 
of them as will consent to be transported from the one 
to the ocher. See p. 77. It is not easy to distinguish thi^ 
part of the project, from that which was of late practised, 
to a great extent, to thduce the peasantry of these Icing- 
doms to emigrate to America j not to allude to the 

Mr. Botham, in P, Coiincirs Rep. part iii. p. 4/2. — Yet after 
paying this comparalivety high price for labour, the Batavian planter 
could afford prime clayed sugar at little more than three ha pence 
sterl. per pound, ur at about half the sum wdiich the jpiaking of 
clayed sugar costs the West Indian planters^ before it is removed 
from their own estates. Such is the advantage of employing free 
labourers, assisted by cattle and proper implements, instead of forced 
labourers, scratching the ground’* with tlie hand- hoe ! See 
nant^ as quoted above. 
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operations carried on, in the course of trade^ on the 
coast of Africa. It would be rash and illiberal to in- 
• sinuate that such is the deliberate intention of our 
author, or of any friend to this Chinese project ; but 
such, undoubtedly, is the direct tendency of the project 
itself ; and similar, if we may trust to past experience, 
wouKl be its effects. 

We are told (p/69) that the success of the Scheme 
will depend on “ the selection of a proper description 
of c?ihivalors/^ and on excluding ‘‘ vagabofids,^^ So 
then, after all, those same Chinese, on whose frugality 
and industry the whole project is founded, turn out 
to be, like all other men, a mixture of good and bad. 
The good will not be very likely to offer themselves 5 
\nd, if they were, it would not be very easy for the se.^ 
lector to ascertain the habits of men whom he never 
before saw ! The vagabonds, it is granted, would ruin 
the whole scheme. Our author admits ( p, 72 ) that tjhe 
Chinese emigrants, if not vagabonds, arc, however, 
of the most indigent description which is rather 
an equivocal mark of industry and frugality, in any 
pCQple ; and exposes all people to injustice and impo* 
sition ; especially in countries of Slavery. 

It is proposed that the emigrants in question should 
first be transported to a dtpdi at Mindanao, one of the 
Philippine islands, and thence to the West Indies. Now 
this last voyage will be, at least, thrice as long as that 
froninAfrica to the West Indies, commonly called the 
middle passage; in which the average mortality ex- 
ceeded one-fourth of all the Negroes taken on board'*'. 
And is it not highly probable that the mortality of the 

* Abstract of the Evidence, Bcc. chap. 3. ^ 

indigent^' 
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■indigeat” ‘Chinfsc, will also be very great ? It will be 
ht vain to expatiate, as the advocates for the Slave-trade 
Sometimes did, on the long voyages performed by 
Capt. Cook, with a trifling lass of lives ; — unless the 
like costly accomodations and precauti&ns could be 
afforded, in the voyage in question, and a Cook could 
be found to conduct it. The Spectator ^laughs at ^ 
quack, for pretending to “cure long voyages.” Had 
the quagk undertaken to prevent the diseases produced 
by such long voyages as that proposed, his advertise- 
ment, though less ridiculously worded, would hardly 
have been less ridiculous in itself. For long voyages, 
in hot climates, and in crowded ships indifferently 
|upplied with provisions and water, must necessarilv 
produce great misery and loss of life. And without 
fS^treine occonomy in point of room, provisions, water, 
and fuel, the tr;insportatIon of the Chinese cannot be 
flrofltably effected. The necessity of ceconomy will be 
as much greater in the proposed Chinese trade, than 
in the late African, as the voyage will be longer. But 
1 should apologize for writing thus to you, who proved 
fiv^nd-twenty years ^igo, that “ every pitiful saving” 
was made in the Slave-trade ; and that our East India- 
men (chiefly from the length of the voyage) lost more 
sailors, than ships engaged in any other considerable 
voyages, the Slave-ships alone excepted*- 

/ The 

* Impolicy of the Slave-trade^ pp. JO, J6, ^ Of gio jsearoeu etiv 
plojrcd^for s year in the Bristol Slave-ships^ weje Jost ^00 j in 
Iinliaraen 3? j 5iji W, Indifiunen 2J | iq Petmhprgjj^fs m 

10 1 in Gieeniandmen g. In 

three last were just about equal to 

thiA^s of 20 and 35^ in all Sweden. See Essays annexed to ed* 4, 
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The author is at some loss how to procure Chinese 
females; for 'he admits (p. 7l) flSat “it is not the 
custom for females to emigrate.” He therefore seeks 
an “Explanation of the cause of emigration having 
been hitherto entirely confined to the thale sex and 
finds that females “could not be obtained with(gut an 
adv|nce of money” to the junk-owners, who are to 
bring them to MIndanalb, after having bought them 
(bought those free people !) from their parents, whose 
property they are considered to be. “ But,” -says the 
author, “should any obstacles arise, the number of 
women required may be readily obtained at Mindanao.” 
Is not this like saying that, if the women cannot conve- 
niently get to Mindanao, they may, however, be readily 
found there ? Yet this is the foundation of one of the 
main pillars which support the whole fabrick ! 

Supposing a proper assortment of Chinese collect 
at the depot in Mindanao, we have next (p. 74) an 
account of the disbursements and receipts attending 
their transportation to the West Indies. An old India- 
man is to be bought, fitted out, and provisioned for 2^ 
months. With a crew of 56 men, she is first to carry 
out convicts to Port Jackson, and to call, in her return, 
at Mindanao, and take on board 4()0 Chinese for the 


of Price’s Annuities, p. 20. — ^The learned and benevolent Bishop 
Berkeley, in his interesting medley of Platonism ^and Tar-water, 
intitled Siris ( or his worthy commentator, Mr. Prior, of Dobfin) 
ascribes the vigorous health of the Newfoundland sailors to their 
free use of spruce beer, which is only a palatable kipd of tar- water. 
In the style of Sim, I may add, that Dr. Douglas, in his S'umttjary, 
vorl, 1. p. 149, says, be ^'cannot investigate the tat^o umiinis'* 
May it not be, that as the water of the Nile, of wb^ch Sim was, 
cfce of the names, restores languishing vegetatibu^ so the water df 
ll&f IHvigora^ JtebiKtated constitutions ? * 
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West Indies. Her whok cost, and the ejtpence of the 
voyage, are to amount to 80,613/. to be refunded by 
the freight of the convicts and other articles, including 
10,000/, freight of produce from the W. Indies home, 
and 3,200/. advanced to the Chinese, and which they 
are to repay by instalments. But even supposing this 
freight to be obtained, and the instalments duly paid, 
the balance in favour of the voyage will be only 1 ,467/ ! 
It does not, however, readily appear how freight to the 
amount of 10,000/. is to be got, in the W. Indies ; 
where almost every ton is pre-engaged to stated ships, 
which, notwithstanding, often come home with half a 
load, or less ; and are, at all times, sufficient, or nearly 
so, to bripg home the crops. Thus the proposed 
voyage will most evidently be a losing one. 

We are not told how 56 sailors, after being reduced 
by sickness, or death, before they reach Mindanao,' are 
to keep in order 400 Chinese (chiefly men) under all 
the causes of discontent, which must unavoidably occur 
in such a voyage. How this can be done, without the 
regime usudl in the Slave-ships, surpasses my compre- 
hension ; so that perhaps I was rather lucky in guess- 
ing; before I saw the present pamphlet, that what you 
mentioned was a project for transferring the Slave-trade 
from Africa to Asia, 

The 8/. a-head advanced for their passage, with the 
expence of their maintenance, till they raise their first 
crop, and the price of the stock on their lots of land ; 
these charges (to which we may venture to add a pro- 
portion of the loss on the voyage, the value of their 
houses, and the rent of their lots ) are to be deducted 
by instalments, from the wages of tljose “ indigent’.'. 

< people. 
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people. See p. 77. , In plain terms, their time^is to be- 
soid, or (which is the common and more accurate 
plucase) ^^they are robe sold for their passage;’^ like the 
poor people allured from these kingdoms by American 
criwps^ and sold in the United States, under the name 
of “ Rt'demptioners of whose sufferings I gave a 
sketch, at p, 31 of ‘‘Hints to the People, &c/^ published 
ten years ago. See also Act 43 Gko. III. ch. 56* 

Now I should be glad to know what chance the 
din 0 ;y Chinese heothens will have of better treatment, in 
the West Indies, than our own ivkite people experience 
among their (juoiidam fellow- subjects, the Christians 
of North America; where the general treatment of per* 
sons of servil'^ condition, though bad enough, is how- 
ever, not so bad as in the islands. For ‘‘ the evidences 
unanimously maintain, that the usage [even] of Slaves 
is bette in America than in the West Indies*.'* 

We are told indeed (p. 75) that the Chinese are not 
to be disposed of individually, but are “ to form a 
separate and independent colony and are to be paid 
for their labour, in proportion to the clear produce of 
plantations to be allotted to thorn alone^ ‘‘ with all ne- 
cesary buildings and machinery, and a sufficient stock 
of cattle and canes.” This is an outline of a plan which 
Mr. Botham describes f as being established near Ba- 
tavia, which he himself successfully practised at Ben^ 
coolen, and which he recommends, mutatis mutandis^ 
to the planters in the W. Indies ; where he had pre- 
viously managed a sugar plantation, in the W. Indian 

* Abst. Evid. before H. of Commons, &c. p. 108, Edin. edit 
f In the P. C. Rep. p, 4J3, I propose to insert the substance of 
Ifotham’s very interesting evidence in the Appendix. , 

mode*; 
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mode; and visited all the blands, English and French. 
But he certainly never proposed that the Chinese 
should half circum-navigate the globe, to put that plan 
in execution; and probably would not have enyi«i 
the proposer the merit ai this “ original suggestion.’* 
That plan,, as practised near Batavia, evidently suppo^s 
the residence of the proprietor, in the country, if not 
on the estate. Without this, Mr. Botham knew that 
it would^ot be easy to settle accounts between the la- 
bourers ind their immediate employers. 

But, in the project under review, it does not appear 
who are to be the employers of the Chinese ; whether 
“pubiic-.spirited W. Ipdia proprietors, or a company;” 
for both are mentioned, in p. 75. In either case, it may 
be presumed, that the employers w’ill be absent ; and, 
it will be the business of their agents, as usual, to 
make the most they can for themselves. And who are 
to adjust the accounts between them and the Chinese? 
Who are to see the Chinese righted ? It will be said. The 
* colonial magistrates and courts. Be it so. But what 
is to be their rule respecting the testimony of the 
Chinese ? We are told (p. 76.) that “ their mor^, 
j civil, and religious conduct with respect to each other,” 
ought, as little as possible, to be meddled with. 
when differing with persons not Chinese, their conduct 
Must be meddled with. Are the magistrates and courts 
then, who, when white people are parties, reject the 
testimony of every individual of African descent. 
Free or Slave, Christian or Pagan, to admit the tetfli!» 
mony of the Chinese Pagans? If they do not, ibe 
Chinese will have no legal protection against tbeji^u. 
rie^ of white men ; and if they t/o, the African race . 

wUl 
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be apt to' complain of this fresh injustice. In a 
Muder tone than they have hitherto used. 

Another very material point to be settled is, Whe- 
ther or not the evidence of Slaves is to be taken 
against Chinese, as it now is against the unhappy per- 
sons called Free Negroes and Mulattoes ? 

It is indeed very easy to foresee, that there will be no 
good-will between the African 'race and the Chinese 
intruders. Our author is so much aware of^^this', as 
to insist, p. 75, that his “ Chinese shall not be sepa- 
rated j” but “ form, as it weie, a separate community,*' 
in the same colony with the Negro race. Yet he does 
not seem to be aware of any danger from this impe- 
rhm in imperio. But, at the markets, on Sundays 
and holidays, the two races must necessarily come to- 
gether ; and if they come into collision, they will be 
apt to strike fire, and blow up the whole colony; in 
spite of the puny exertions of a few sickly white men. 
This is a very serioQs consideration ; and it is incum- 
bent on all concerned to be cautious how, in the pre- 
sent feverish, critical times, they hazard the peace of 
the islands, by introducing an outlandish tribe, who, 
it is not pretended, are to incorporate with the Negro 
population. 

' Their incorporation with the Whites is still less to 
be expected, or indeed desired. The European race 
hold that “Negroes, Indians, Mulattoes” (and why 
not Chinese?) are, or ought to be, “ no otherwiscf 
esteetaed than as goods and chattels.” See p.3S4< above. 
-^■Why not Chinese ? I say. A poor white man must 
be very hungry, if he deign- to eat and drink with the de- 
tsdextdant of a Negro ; though the latter may be intri®. 

2 » sically 
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iically his sdperior $ cleanly in his habits, and moral hi 
his conduct*. And would Ae condescend to he familiar 
wh a dingy Chinese heatliM who, as our author tells 
us, p. 24 , feeds on rats, snakes, dead cats, and other 
garbage? This would be really degrading. By the 
white vulgar, the Chinese would be called Long- 
haired Mulattoes, or China Indians, or by some other 
name indicafing their inferiority to white men. In 
'^hort, sudi is the state of^ public opinion in the West 
Indies, that the poor Chinese would have nothing to 
expect but jealousy and hatred from the Blacks, and 
the most sovereign contempt from the Whites ; in one 
word, that utter debasement to which plantation field 
labourers are already reduced ; and, like them, would, 
in all probability, be ultimately excluded from the very 
protection of the laws. . 

The author confesses that an attempt to introduce 
Chin^ into the West Indies, has already failed ; and, 
as usual in such cases, he ascribesits miscarriage, not 
to any defect in the project itself, but to errors com- 
mitted in its execution* The truth, however, is, that 
projects of sudden population have always proved ex- 
pensive to mankind, 'fhis is the observation of Dr. A. 

* The higher classes of the Negro race, may be supposed to 
'f Jesent this contempt by a similar feeling towards the poor Whltesj 
which, however, they generally take care not to express. The 
Cf^mon Negroes are not always so prndent. Among tl^emselves^ 
l|>iey are apt io call the lower whiles, contemptuously, Poor 
Mackras'* They sometimes ridicule their meagre fare, by slMj 
humming, to a merry tune of their own, Racoon fat apd 
bonavist*, — Pigeon-milk for poor backra.'* The Racopf^ is a wild 
animal resembling a badge *. Bonavist is kind of bmicr, intm- 
dt^d from Bonavista island. 
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Ferguson, who brings, as an instance, the multitilde of 
men who perished in the founding of Petersburgh 
But tropical settlements al&';rd examples more in point; 
The French ministry tbrmerly sent a number of people 
together to St. Domingo, where they all perished with 
astonishing rapidity. The sajiie late was experienced 
by a body of /j50 Frenchmen sent, by private adven- 
turers, to Guadaloupe ; and by iSf,000 men landed, 
by order of the government of that nation, on the 
banks of one of the rivers in Guianaf. Many ex- 
pensive attempts, as well as ^^ Jine p)omhes and seem^ 
ing encouragements^^* were formerly made and offered, 
to procure white settlers for Jamaica ; and no fewer 
than eleven acts of the Assembly were passed for that 
purpose. Among others, a colony of Palatines^’ was 
introduced ; but not a single family of them succeed- 
ed, and the whole project ended In smoke and misery J. 
What, indeed, was the African Slave-trade, the^^^roto-^ 
type of the present project, but an example, on a mon- 
strous scale, of the truth of Dr. Ferguson’s position ?^ 
It is not, however, explicitly stated that the Chinese 
landed in Trinidad, 193 in number, all died off. BuC 
wfe may conclude that many of them did ; for we are^ 
told, p. 89, that, after being conveyed from Macao to 
Prince of Wales’s island, and thence to Bengal, they, . 

See Ferguson on Civil Society, who quotes Strahlenberjj. 

In Sdttie one of the periodical publications, I have read an 
codnt of the miseries suffered by a large body of Polish peasatit| 
the great Frederick caused to be suddetdy removed front 
theJt native country, in order to people some waste lands^ in big 
hereditary dominions, ^ 
f Justambnd'i^ Raynal, vol.4, pp. 132, 182, 229. 
t Long, vol. 1. p.426, anJvol. 2. p.508. Inquiry, 3cc. p. 33, 
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W4s:re obliged* to remain there, “till they were cured (rf 
*the leprosy*, and other diseases.” If this was the cas(^ 
before they entered on so i|PS a voyage, they were 
probably landed at Trinidad, in a state fitter for the 
sick-house than for field-labour. Be this as itsi^inay, 
we are informed, p. 9J, that those people gave occa- 
sion to the planters to “ condemn the experiment.” 
And no wonder j for the expence of their transit, 
from Bengal only^ was nearly 40/. sterl. each ; and it 
was found that, though those Chinese were not incum- 
bered with wives and children, “a Negro did as 
much work in a week, as one of them in a month f.” 
The high opinion of Chinese industry, expressed in 
the pamphlet before md, appears to have been formed 
from observing its effects in gardens and little portions 
of provision-ground < But this, as I remarked many 
years before the present performance existed, is, a very 
different affair from productive hard labour, on a larg# 
West Indian sugar-plantation ; — as different as the 
work of gardeners is from that of ploughmen, or 
rather of plough-cattle. The Chinese mentioneji by 
Mr* Botham, were regularly trained to the planting 
of canes, and the making of sugar ; for he tells : us 
that they were “ considered as artists in their several 
branches.” They were, moreover, assisted by their 

The leprosy is generdly considered as at once incurable and 
h|^Iy cbfttagioiis. Fortunately it is not very comnaon among the 
llegroes. But if, in the present instance, some otlier eatiBcOus 
Asorder has not been mistaken for that deplorable malady, tht* 

would be an unanswerable objection to the introdoo^kta 
dhiuese into the West Indies. 

, f Mr. Stephen’s Speech, 4th April ISH, as repoi^ ia tha 
Nlwspapers. . , . , . 


own 
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awn cattle^ working in theiF own ploughs and carts. ^ 
Blit, as before observed, it really does not appear that 
we have it in our power l§ offer to many such Chinese, 
any inducement to emigrate, from their present 
comfortable settlements, to the West Indies. 

The flourishing agriculture of the Chinese,” says 
an author of acknowledged credit*, “ is neither owing’ 
to the particular management of their cultivators, nor to 
the structure of their plough, and so#ing machine, but 
to their government and their laws, preserved in the 
hearts of an innumerable people, rather than in ob- 
scure codes, dictated by quibbling and designing men. 

I confidently repeat,” adds M. Poy vre, “ that, in every 
country on the earth, the state of agriculture depends 
solely on the established laws, joined to the manners, 
and even the prejudices, to which those laws give birth.’' 
Now if these agricultural observations of M. Poyvre 
be true, and if those of Mr. Steele and others qn the 
antf-agricultural prejudices, laws and manners of the 
West Indies f be also true ; then it is not easy to ford* 
see any advantage from mixing, with an already dis- 
cordant and motley population, a race of people who 
wilphate (and not without reason) the laws and cus- 
toms of their new country, as cordially as they love those 
of their native land. But, though utter strangers to 
the West Indian laws, and customs, and prejudices, a&d 
. ' > * 

% Observ. sur fes Moeurs* et les Arts des Peuples de V Afri<p^ 
&€. M* Poyvre, ancieo lutendant de I’lsle de Franc© | 

1779, pp 130, 144. ' ^ 

t See Long, vol. 1. p. 96 , 403; vaL2. p.493, elalHi-, Bar- 
badoe$ S 6 dHy of Arti|^ p. 61 , above ; Mr. Steele, ia the fifst part 
of ihh woik, iateost throughout. 

cordially 
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, Wd^ally them, I repeat that the Chinese must 
%e governed by them, in their intercourse with the 
^hite and the black races. <|^mong themselves, how- 
ever, they may observe their own customs; — as long 
they can hold out against the ridicule and opposidonof 
all around them. In short, if the new-eome Asiatics 
Conform to the customs of the Wtst Indies, the end of 
introducing them will be, in a great measure, frus- 
trated ; and it they do not conform, they will, in all 
probability, be practically treated by the vulgar, as the 
Gypsies of the West Indies; as you know, they hre 
already considered, by some oi the learned, as the 
Egyptians ot the East. 

These are the readiest of my thoughts, on a slight 
and hasty view of this project. I cannot, at present, see 
any good likely to result from adopting it ; at least in 
the laige way proposed . 1 he author himself suggests 

none ; but that of superseding the labour of the present 
Slaves by that of free Chinese ; — of Chinese who are to 
be called free ; but whose women arc to be bonghtxxx 
China, who are all to be sold for their passage, in the W ♦ 
indies, and finally treated in the way which we haf^e 
not scrupled to anticipate, I should have remaril!ld 
sooner, that he takes it for granted, p. 21, that the 
present Negroes will not work for pay ; although Mr. 
Steele was probably the first and the only plafl&r 
who ever tried them with wages ! and with what shc- 
‘cesa, he himself has fully described above. 

If, indeed, n few Chinese sugar-planters, of c6lh- 
petent property, and under the special protection of 
the British government, had encouragement to settle 
Ih the West Iiidies, Vi\t\\lahourers of i%lr otDn c/ioosing, 
\ , their 



their example might probably introtjace thfeir adipirable 
methods and implements, used with so much elBcacjf!.^ 
by Mr. Botham. But f||m the introduction of whole 
cargoes ol mere Chinese paupers, not bred to the cul- 
tivation of the |:ugar-cane, and the making of sugar, 
nothing bu^ oppression, or disorder, or loth, is to be 
espected ; and really the times do not appear to invite 
the trying cd experiments on the peace of the sugar 
islantls ; unless such experiments have that peace for 
their iinmedi uc or ultimate object, and are soberly and 
wisely calculated to promote it. 

I have endeavoured to point out some of the more 
evident and palpable bad effects of this project ; and 
these would, in all probability, be accompanied with 
many other evils which no man can foresee. U710 ab- 
surdo daio, mille sequuntxir. The epithet absurd inay be 
thought too strong. But we may at least say, that this 
plan is too hypothetical to be easily realized. There are 
as many ifs in it, as articles. If 2. dep6t can be procured 
in, or near, Mindanao ; if that depot can be cheaply 
and peaceably kept in our possession ; if the junk men 
can procure enow of women ; if, in procuring them, 
Ibose gentlemen can contrive to elude the vigilance of 
theChinese government, and to escape the bastinado; if 
it can be “ made their interest” to run the risk ; jf’they 
pan convey a proper assortment of both sejees to Min- 
dianao ; if the selectors there can separate the in^s- 
trious from the “vagabonds,” among people 
they dever before saw ; // the “ refuse** can be properly 
disposed of ; if sufficient previsions, &c. for the voy- 
age can, at all times, be obtained, at the depot ; if 
«£out 490 Chlkese can be kept in peace and subordi- 
nation, 
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nwioji, ander rfll the trials of an uncomractnly long 
Voyage, by about .50 sickly sailors, without the usual 
wrist and ancle ornaments ; ^ the voyage be attended 
with a trifling loss of life, and with an expence of only 
8/. a head on the eflfective Chinese landed in t|ie 
West Indies; if 10,000/. in freight hfme, can be 
procured, in a tiade chiefly preoccupied; — if, Isay, 
all these ifsj can be soberly considered as rational pro- 
babilities, then the mercantile part l)f the ■speculation 
way ie successful. In the agricultural part, a good 
many more rf will occur ; but these may be safely 
left to the employers of the Chinese (whoever they may 
be) who will not be apt to expend any great sums on 
people who, after all, do only about a fourth of the la- 
bour performed by the Negroes. 

In short, the whole business is a mere project ; and 
is repeatedly so called by its author. It is true, that 
many admirable improvement.^ were, at fiist, no better 
than projects. But they were probable, if not pro- 
mising projects ; and this is neither the one nor the 
other. It is not even a plausible, and far less a hartp- 
les^ project. I have neither leisure nof ability to exa- 
mine it thonmghly ; but I sc^e far enough into it 
pronounce that it is impracticable, by fair means, and 
that, if It were practicable, it would be pernicionsy 
This, however, implies no censure on the author and,b& 
friends. The end they proposed, that of introd4(^i|| 
labourers into the West Indies, is undoubted^ 
praise- ^yprthy ; but they have unfortunately 
the means. They, or at least our author, did notlriiow 
enough^ of Wbst Indian affairs, to see either the Jn- 
elji^pency of this plan to remedy th# acknowledged 
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icvils of the Slave-system, or its' tendency to kindle 
combustion among the inflammable materials vi'bich the 
thing we call our j&o/ii^hath accumulated in the 
sugar colonies ; — even while the neighbouring confla- 
grations were bldfeing in our eyes, and their horrors, as 
we prefendci, appalling our hearts ! 

I have viewed this project, like the other subjects of 
these papers, chicly in an ceconomical and prudential 
light, and even tlas it can by no moans bear. But 
Were we to let in upon it the lights of justice and hu- 
manity, it would vanish like a ghost at the rising of the 
sun. 'For example : it does not appear that, at the de- 
pdf, the junk-men, the bringers, are to be asked horv 
they procure the emigrants. It is, however, admitted that 
the Chinese government is extremely jealous on that 
head, and that the women, at least, are to be bought ! 
The junk men are probablynotvery scrupulous casuists; 
and 7VC are confessedly to pay them to deceive their 
own government, and to get for us the articles we 
watat. But those articles happen to be human beings, 
whose consent is necessary to the disposal of their own 
persons. The Cltinese parents are to be paid for their 
dftghters. See pp. TU 72. Now, if to the question, 
“Wilt thou go with this man ?” any girl should acci^ 
dentally answer Ao, what will be done ? The father 
wants the money, the junk-man wants the girl, and the 
g|^l(i‘herself wants to stay at home. If force is used, 
is the girl’s freedom ? if frauds where is the 
britige?^^ honesty ; or the father’s, if any father could 
be a paity to such a transaction ; or ours, if we know- 
ingly partake in it ? Surely the fautors of this pro- 
ject have not ‘^en themselves time to examine if, 

and 
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anfl to trace its consequences ; or they must have sosn, 
that nothing short of the morality of the Slave-trade 
can reconcile either its piin^les, or its probable prac- 
tice, to the tender consciences of those who are to put 
it in execution, 

As it is rather puzzling for a man to write about a 
business with which he is not well acquainted, 1 at first 
thought of nothing more than a few queries on this 
subject. But, observing that my author knows as little 
of West Indian, as I do of East Indian affairs, I 
thought that, like him, I might venture to offer wh^i^ I 
had to say, in a more determinate form. I recollected 
too, that the Chinese were men ; and that, on the 
simple and universal principles of human pature, 
Montesquieu, Hume, Beattie, Smith, Anderson, and 
others*, had reasoned very ably and usefully onSlavery, 
without having ever observed (as 1 have for a series 
of years) its practical effects, and even before a particle 
of evidence on the subject, had been published; — recpl- 
lecting this, I say, there appeared nothing very pre- 
sumptuous in arguing this question, chiefly on the 
simple assumption that the Chinese, as well as the 
West Indian Whites and Blacks, are men of like feel- 

^ I do not include Franklin j because he was practically ac- 
quainted with Slavery and Servitude, in the Slave-states of Ajxit'* 
rick; and has so far forgotten himself as (in bis generally ca^lilid 
** Intbrmation to those wliO would remove to America") ^talk 
of ‘'soldiers, servants, and thieves;" just as Dean SWift did pf 
" men of honour, captains, and pick-pockets." For, in tl)e Ame- 
rican Slave-states, the situation of a servant is not barely a humble 
PI" incctoyenient one, as in this country ; but k attended livith utter 
debasement, and often with the most deplotame oppression* 

ings 
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ingis and passions with ourselves. For I confess to 
that I have no great faith in those theories which give a 
kind of trarisform.uigy^o^r^ moral as well as physical, 
to climate and other external causes ; having always 
observed that mto feel, and think, and talk, and act, 
very much ate other men, of whatever nation, would 
do, in the like circumstances. 

I had accoidingly written thus far, without looking 
into any book which I had formerly read, about the 
Chinese. I now find, however, in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, article China, chiefly taken from M. 
fyfosier, that, though the Chinese laws authorize 
slavery, yet the power of the master extends only to 
those matters which concern his own service ; and he 
would be punished with death, for taking advantage of 
his power, to debauch the wife of his Slave/' — If such 
teazing and troublesome laws existed in some coun- 
tries, they would soon become no better than waste 
paper!" — ChinCvSe father does not give a dowry 
with his daughter. It is the husband who gives a dowry 
to the wife." — The Hebrews, and other ancient nations 
had the same practice. See G£N. xxxiv. 12. Yet 
they could not properly be said to sell their daughters to 
their husbands, as our author, p.Tl, insinuates that the 
Chinese do. As well may an Englishman, in giving a 
dowry with his daughter, be said to buy her a husband. 
Every father has the power of selling his son, pro- 
vided (says the law) the son has a right of selling 
himself’^. This custom, however, is barely tolerated 

among 

* We pretend |(cit to fathom the depths of this Chihese law. 
But Montesquieu observes that, if a man were to attempt to sell 

himself. 
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the middling and inferior’ ranks j and all are 
forbidden to sell them to comedians, or people of in- 
famous character, or very iH^an stations.” So says 
M. Grosier. What are the character and station of the 
junk-skippers, our English author has not told us, nor 
need we stop to enquire. It is quite cl^ar* and indeed 
he tacitly allows, that those skippers have no right 
whatever, even according to the Chinese laws, to entice 
away either the men or the women of their country ; 
and this is a very sufficient reason against our “ mak- 
ing it their interest” to commit the act. 

I remain, with great truth and respect, 

Dear sir, your sincere friend, and 
To Tho. CtABKFON, faithful fellow-labourer. 

Esq M.A. &c. &c. Dickson. 

P. S. In your letter of 1 1th May 1813, you have so 
briefly and forcibly summed up this Chinese business, 
that, though it was not intended for publication, I hope 
you will excuse my subjoining the following extract* 
First : Let us suppose the Chinese to be brought 
to an island where plantations are managed on the old 
plan of Slave-labour : there would be endless quarrel 
between the masters and employers of the Chinese, 
and the 'owners and overseers of the Slaves, Th^ 

hira^elf, the buyer would give nothing, and the seller wpuld re- 
ceive nothing 5 since the seller, and all that belongs to him, would 
become, ipso facto, (be property of the buyer. ConsequentlyH man 
cannot sell himself, or his own person. He can only sell his time 
and his services, for an adequate maintenance. And if he cannot" 
sell himself, much less can he .sell any other man j — an argurp^,t , 
wWeh, if justice had any thing to do in the busiicss, would cut Ug 
Sfewy^by the roots, » " ‘ ^ 

* , latter, * 



latt^r^ in thdr rideSj or excursions, would some^riies’ 
fall in with the Chinese labourers, on the roads ; and, 
whenever they did, if tjjjp poor people did not mak^ 
proper obeisance to them, they would probably take 
the liberty of beating them. The Chinese would natu- 
rally look tp -their employers for protection; and 
quarrels would arise between the masters of the two f 
so that their respective plantations w^ould be constantly 
embroiled with one another. 

‘‘Secondly: It is evident that one or the other system 
must predo^linate. Two such anomalous systems could 
not go on togetfier, in the same island, without clash- 
ing. If the Chinese prevailed, there must be Insurrec* 
tmis oil the part of the Negroes. If the Slave-system 
prevailed, it must end in the Slavery of the Chinese. 
Npvv, that the two systems might be kept distinct, in 
the same island, Chinese must manage Chinese, and W. 
Imlian managers, their own Slaves. For if an ordinary 
Indian manager were to be appointed to a Chinese 
plantation, then assuredly, tvhips^ and chains^ and all 
the apparatus of Slavery^ would> follow in his train. 
They must therefore be kept distinct, or all would be 
misery. But even every efibrt to keep the two systems 
distinct, would not secure the island from the hazard 
of some explosion. Take the case how you will, I 
think, it must end in the Insurrection of the Negroes, 
or the Slavery of the Chines?. 

“ if the C hinese plan could be adopted usefully 
and without mischief, it could only be done in sortie 
W, Indian island where there were no other inhabitants 
but Chinese themselves. In this case, the power and 
authority of the rnagistrates should be accurately de- 
, fined 5 
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fined 5— -the rights and privileges of the labouring class 
should also be defined 5— -the validity, of -their oath 
should, be secured ; — they shpuld have regular wrages } 
— in short, should be on the footing of English la- 
bourers, and have the same protection of law. Tbaif 
employers, or, at any rate, the persons set over '^fiS^ 
and their work, should be thoroughly acquaiffted with 
thejr habits and character, and with the East Indian 
mode of cultivating sugar-canes ; No one person shou/d 
be allowed to rule, or direct, or employ them, who 
had been tised to superintend Slave-lnbOur. One 
* such person would confound the whole scheme. He 
could not help striking and abusing them. — This is tbC' 
only case, if thus limited, where Chinese (^allowing 
the taking of them away from home to be unobjec- 
tionable) could be usefully employed, and without 
detriment to themselves and others.” 

The proviso, “ allowing the taking of them away 
from home to be unobjectionable,” I am sute you do 
not allow, exOept for the sake of argument. You have 
too minutely considered the methods of obtaining 
Slaves in Africa, and the miseries of the middle pas- 
sage, not to see that the project in question threatens 
the Chinese with the like dreadful evils; and even with 
a great aggravation of the horrors of the voyage i In 
short, you are convinced that, on the large, cargo 
scale, the whole project is utterly inadmissible. 

Even your plan of a little separate coloiljff of 
Chinese planters of skill and property, with their la-; ' 
bpurers, on some small island (say, one of the Grena-»- 
dijoes) where they could be conveniently visited by'- 
plaat^rs from the other islands, who might be disposed- 

, to 
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to copy their example ; — even this plan, I say, stilf^p^ 
poses the especial and continued protection of Govern- 
ment; and such an expenditure for the purchase of the 
island, the erection, or purchase of orks, &c. as would 
afford room for some little snug and comfortable jobfi' | 
a species of frugality which, in days of yore^ used to 
be a god& deal practised, by the handlers of public 
money, in the West Indies. Indeed the limitations 
and conditions you enumerate (every one of which, I 
see, would be necessary to insure success) are at once 
so important and contingent, as to abate very much any 
rational hope of our ever seeing even this modified plan 
carried successfully into execution. 

But why should you and I puzzle our pates, in form- 
ing and proposing schemes which will never be rea-^ 
lized, and for which we shall never be thanked? We 
must take care not to play the projectors in our turn. 
For my own part, though I have, for many years, been 
considering how the Slaves could be relieved, consis- 
tently with the interests, and even the prcjudicc^S'of their 
owners," I have never ventured to bring forward any 
plan for that purpose : nor should I now venture to 
recommend Mr. Steele's improvements, and the use of 
the plough, if they were not something more than 
mere brain-spun projects, and had not already suc- 
ceeded in practice. 

But what need is there, after all, for a single Chinese 
to crolfe the Indian and Atlantic oceans? If the West 
Indians want ceconomical information, as some of th6 
best informed of them confess they do, wliat is to hin- 
da* them from travelling for it, like other men ? Not 
to mention the celebi’ated example of Peter the Grea^, 

even 
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ev^ this country owes some valuable improvements to' 
travellers ; of which Sir Thomas Lombe’s silk-mill is 
a noted instance. The Scotch gentlemen farmers tra- 
velled, to acquire a part at le'ast of the improvements, 
by which they have so much benefited themselves and 
their country. I have conversed with several intelfigent 
foreigners, particularly a gentleman from Cofltohagen, 
and two Swedish noblemen, the Count Fermer and 
another, who were on .a tour in this country, i|i quest 
of ihformation, both in agriculture and manufactures. 
The early planters of Barbadoes, after receiving the 
sugar-cane from Brazil, resorted to that country to get 
iiwtructions how to treat it ; by which they profited so 
well, that, in less than three years, they made good 
“ white lump-sugar.” Ligon, p. 85. And why could 
not active and intelligent men, assisted, if necessary, by 
subscription, be sent from the W. Indies to Batavia, &c. 
to learn the admirably oeconomical methods of planting, 
boiling, and distilling, so often above alluded to ? About 
85 years ,ago, large rewards were offered, both by the 
British and foreign sugar colonies, for abating the 
ravages of the ants and other vermin. This was' ac- 
cordingly attempted, but without success, by the late 
ingenious Mr.Smeathman, and others ; and surely the 
object in. question is not less important, ’and fw more 
likely to be attained. . W. D. 


AFpmntt, 



APPENDIX, 

Containing 

NOTES, DOCUMENTS, and DETAIL^. 


No. 1. «|jiiAWS of BaSbadoes, cited pp. 3, 46, 185, See. 
with some J1 i:marks, 

li appeared to 7ne evident that the evil could 7\ever le 
^ ejfeMiialhj evred^ till certain local Laws of^ the colony 
should be repealed^’ &c. p. 3.] The followmig arc the 
clauses of the Laws of Bailadoes^ referred to in bcvcral 
parts pf tlic foregoing papers, particularly at pp* 3, 46, 
185, chiefly as auridged by Mr. fiall, at the end of hi« 
authorized edition of those Laws, in folio, London, 17^4. 


Act No. XXVITI. passed In iCfll, clause 3. 
plaintiff *s request, execution shall issue fourteen clays after 
judgment is entered, directed to the marshal or his ^e|luty; 
to attach, in the first place, any cotton, tobacco, ginger, 
sugar, or indigo, belonging to the defendant; if none such, 
then the Servants Negroes, cattle, or moveables ; if none 
such, thou his land and houses ; and lastly, if none such, 
to arrest and keep in custody the person of the defendant, 
until he satisfy the ptaintiflF. All which moveables shalj^ 
by theanarshals, be exposed to sale, the first market clay m 
•<%theActNo.fi2,tl,e prccinct 't, Saturday excepted, 

lenn (Tt soday^is rc'* gfter 80 days have elapsed sinco tu^ 
aiiachmcnt, between llic hours of 13 
and 4; and the produce thereof imme- 
diately delivered to the Plaintiff. ^ If 
tlie defendant neglects to bring sufih 
moveables to market, the marshal Shall there give notice 
■what they are, and sell them the next day, where they lie. 


(Tt SO dav) 

“ pefticd, and fhe time 
left as betfme accus- 
tomed, -which can be 
detennined unly by 
prdedcftu on record. 


* |jad|^terl White men and W'omcn servants are here meant. There Have 
Itecn jiOTC III Barbadoes, tor many years; but, when Act was pa&sedi 
there were ituinbers. Their general bad treat meet has been iiheady 
tibticed. 'riu* iniquity of the i»ervile Uus of the colmi'es, apotvrs in the 
Ahridj^'. i lant, LaW8.--“But we should except Hew Euj^land vvbich adojjted 
the wise and merciful Laws of Moses, resperting Servants, or hlavds. 

, Lawpf .Ueut txili.' 16, would efFectually prevent all oppression. -*W;U 
'i t 'Barbadoes is divi^fa into i|ve precincts, in which Courts of 
ilfaf sirie 1 ai?I 4 wry ^ weeks, frl^xu Jan. tp Sept, bee this No. 28, tl 1 w iX 
, ^ ^ E 
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In precinct* of St* Andrew’s and St. Joseph where 
there is no market, the defendant may choose his majrket ; 
and if the goods attached do not produce sufficient to ^satisfy 
the plaintiff, the marshal shall attach further, and sell at the 
next market following* If any buyer be sued for goods so 
bought, he may plead the sa^c in bar, which ^hail be accepted 
by the coprt; and all such sales slrall be certified by the 
marshal *or deputy, and filed in the office of the jj|Bciricti 

Clause 7 • Upon any attachment on land, xne Chief 
Judge shall issue a warrant of appraisement, directed to 
seven able appraisers, if twenty or more acres of land, apd 
to five, if less than twenty acres are attached; directing the 
said seven or any five of them, or the said five or any three 
of them, to view and appraise the same upon oath, in writ- 
ing, under their bands and seals. And the marshal by the 
judge’s precept, shall summon, attend, and swear such free- 
nolders, as directed in this act* Appraisers shall be able 
and eminent parishioners; but neither relations, friends^ or 
enemies of either party. 

J||y No. LXII. passed in 1675, clause 2. Marshals and 
cons^taibles may attach part or parcel of any wind-m,Ul, 
mill-house, or other buildings, or things entire, for satis- 
faction of any debt, and the same, so attached, to appraise 
and deliver in severalty. 

No. LXXXIL passed in 1688, clause 19 . ^Mf any 
Slave under punishment by his master or his order, sbalL 
suffer in life or member, no person shall be liable to any 
fine for the same* But if any person shall wantonly or 
ct;iielly kill his pwn Slave, he shall pay into the treasury ^ 
15/.* If he intentionally so kill the Slave of another, 
sides paying the owner double the value, and 25/.* to 
public, he Shall be bound to his good behaviour, by the 
next justice of the peace, during the pleasure of the Gover- 
nor and Council ; and if any person kill another man^s 
Slave by accident, he shall only be liable to the owner^^ 
aeiion at law. But if any person kill a Slave by night, out 
of the common road, stealing or attempting tostea&ispro-^ 
visions, See. he shall not be accountable foj it f. ' ' 

* The«e fiaes, M appears by the statute at lar^e, Hall, p. 1 SO, are „ 

TOOijey I add attiount reipectii^ely to SJl/. and 35/. Barbadt)e»etirrency.--^'’8^P» ’ 

f Some particular* of the history of this horrid clause, have been* alUbdy ’ 
inerted p* 3*1, above. It ha'i,* I apprehend, lately been repealed 
liidocs, jmdln all or most of die other islands; so that the murder of , 

* aid 
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No. CXLVTIT. passed In 1721 , clause person 

whatsoever shall be admitted as a freeholder, or ^ti evidence, 
in. any case %vhatsdever,^ whose original (‘Xtraction shall be 
proved to have been fr* m a Negro, excepting only on thc' 
trial ol Negroes and other Slaves ; nor shall any other per- 
son or persons whatsoever, who are not duly qualified, ac- 
cording to the limitations and dtreciions hereui expresfly 
irientioneii(j|nd appointed, be deemed or alltyvved a freeholder 
or freehol^rs, to choose, or be assenjbly-nien or vestry- 
men for atiy parish in this island, or to serve as jurors on 
the trial of any real act ions/' 

The fVdlowing materially alFects the unfortunate people 
called Free Negroes and Mnlattoes. 

No. CLXXX. passed in 1739, clause 5. And be it 
further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That hereafter 
the evidence or testimony of any Slave, where the same h 
supported with very good and sutlicient corroborating cir- 
cumstances, against any free Negro, Indian, or Mulatto, 
whether baptized or not, shall be received, allowed, and 
taken before any justice of the peace, or in any courl^of 
record, or other judicature in this island ; and shall be 
deemed and adjudged, as the same is hereby declared to be, 
asi good and valid and effectual in the law, to all intent# 
and purposes whatsoever, as if the Slave giving evidence or 
testimony was free, baptized, and not under servilutlc or 
bondage, to any person whatsoever/’ 

Here Mr. Hall makes the following remarks : 

Hy an Act of this island, No. 148, clause 8. No efe- 
scendant from a Negro shall be admitted a freeholder, to 
choose or be chosen a representative, or vestrs-man for any 
parish, or a juror to try real acMous, or an evidence in any 
case, except on the trial of Slaves. 

By the 5lh clause of this Act, it is declared, That the ^ 

dffic dp»c«ndant«, by Whites, will now be « c-tpital cri iie — when thffact 
enn he proved ; which the rejection of the evidence of the former, in iuch 
f*wes, neudefs very difficult, dec. Ac.— -VIr. Hair* note at the bottom J'Of 
ISJI, ii the more worthy of notice, as fae was a member of. the, 
Assentbly, and is cautiously sparing of his remark* on the laws. if Slaves** 
•»ys ^e, ** were treated with mare numnnity than they feetieraliy err, and the/ 
lawt'df this island, for the orderinjj- and governing of them, were duly put 
they might be rendered very useful as well as, yal^^a^fe.**— - 
MiT here shows a laudable incliaation to speak hb real sentiments, on 

• a^Mt which, prejudice and ywi/iwig interest apart, can b« 

hut pn© opinion, among wen of pnuciple and reflection. —W D* 

^ clause ia but short, I have taken it from the statute at large, in 

S B « testimony 
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of aSIave, ahd^sufl5^5«nt 
<f#tr^or|it5ng <?irciiiT[)9lan^e|, against a free Neg^O, whetht^r 
MplizeJ or im|., fehall be received before a justice *^df the 
peace^ or in atty court of judicatii^fe here; and shSft be as 
valid, to all purposes^ as if each {such) Slave was frCe and 
baptized, 

N. B, The comparison at the end of this last clause, is 
very improper. It declares that sucly evidence shall be as 
good and valid, as that which, by a^precedenj^^cl, is de- 
clared to be no evidence ; for the being free and baptized, 
does not qualify a descendant from a Negro, to be an evi* 
deuce, but on the trial of Slaves, j But quere^ Whether 
this improper comparison wdll defet the positive part of 
the clause; by which it appears, that tlk; legislature meant 
to make that evidence which was not so before?’^ 

Act No, CCIV. Hall, p. 370, An Act for the rfevisal 
of all and every the Public Lav\s, Statutes, and Ordinances, 
uhich arc now in force withal this island; and in lieu 
thereof to frame and pass a cofnptete and well digested body 
of New Laws for the said island/^ Passed Oct. 31st, 1733. 

Whereas, by an ackli\i#nal thstruclion, given by the 
I.ords Justices at Whitehall, the sitteenlh day of Aprils one 
thousand seven hundred filly and two, in the twenty-fifth 
year of His Majesty’s reign, to His Excellency the Uon. 
llenry Grenville, E.sq, Captain general and GovernOT in 
chief of His Majesty’s islands of Barbadocs, St.** Lufcia, 
Dominica, St, Vincents, Tobago, and the rest of Ilis 
Majesty’s Carlbbee islands, lying to windward of Guada- 
loupe, in America, or to the commander-in-chief of the 
said islands for the lime being, it is, for the wise and gra- 
cious reasons therein recited, signified to be His Majesty’s 
will and pleasure, and His Majesty’s said Governor, or 
commander-in-chiif is thereby required and directed, 
jointly with the Council and Assembly "of His Majesty’s 
fiaid island of Baibadocs, forthwith to consider and revise 
s^tl and every the Laws, Statutes, and Ordinances which are 
in force within the said island, excepting only sucl^^as relate 
to private propei ty, or arc otherw iseof a private nature 5 and iu 
\ttu thereof to frame and pass a complete and well digisted 
body of New Laws; taking especial care that, iti the passing 
of each law, due jegard be had to the’ methods and l^gula^ 
Irons provided by His Majesty’s Insttuctiohi to bis'sa|w 
yernor, or commauder-iu-cnief ; and ih^t no law 



making a p*ttt of $ucli New Body ef Laws^ 
bp passed wltnoip a clause ulj^ertcd ther,vii), suspei^bng and 
deiernnfi' ttie execution then of, until His Majesiy’s roval 
wilf'^ and pleasure may he known thereupon. To die end 
iheiieforc ,ihai His Majcsty^s will and pleai>vire luTcin may 
be complied witii, Be it enacted, by the [ion, Ralph Weekes, 
Esfj, President of liis Majesty's Council, and comnnfndcr- 
in-chipf, &c/’ 

[The oingare the words of tlic statute, and probably 
oftheverv important Royal In'.truciion therein-mentioned; 
and the following the substance of Mr. HalTs marginal coiv 
tenis.~W. D.] 

Cl. l. That three members of the coiin<!fil and six of the 
assembly or any five, of whom two art ol’ the cviuncii and 
three of the assemblv, be a Conuniitee to revise the Lawii^ 
in force, and to frame a complete body of New Laws,eaeh 
containing a clause to suspend the same, till His Majesty's 
pleasure is knowni. 

Clauses. Such committee to meet wlien and where they 
think fit ; to call for papers, to employ cicika, to take t!ic» 
opinion of the attorney gciji^ral, See. and to ctniiiy ex- 
pellees to the commander in-chief, who is to order the 
treasurer to pay the haine with interest, if ineurred, it) pre- 
fercnce to all vither ordeis. Such cxpcnceit not to exceed, 
iulhe whole, \OOoL BarbadocscurrcncN . [7 14/. 55. B^/. sterL] 

Clause 3. Officers refusing obedience to itic committee 
to forfeit 100/ currency. 

Clause 4. New Laws to be laid before the Legislature ; if 
iipproved, to he passed, w ilh suspending clause, and sent 
home for the King’s appiobation or disallowance. 

Clause vL Vactmcics by death, Kc. to be filled by com^ 
Ttiander-iU'Chief in council, and by assembly Respec- 
tively, Dissolution of assembly not to stop the commit- 
tee’s proceedings. 

* Clause 6. Present Laws to continue in force, till super** 
seded by New Laws, approved by Mis Majesty. 

The fest Act does not appear to have ever been carried in- 
to effcpi; nor can I find in Mr. IlalTs compilation any sub- 
. sequent public act containing a suspending clause. On ibe 
by ihc'Barbadoes act No. CClX. passed in 1755, 
beipg An act concerning White servants," all the former 
JifiqtlUuus' and oppressive Laws, respecting those poor people, 
k .. and 



ttikl witich certainly came vvnhin the intention of the above 
Royal Instrijiction^ are confirmed, bv President Weekes,and 
theennnfei) anda^sembiy, without any conchtion, reservation, 
orJifintation whatsoever. There are, indeed, as alrt^^dy, ob- 
served, no indented white Servants now in that island^^ex- 
tepting apprentices under age. But servants ot a mu^h 
higher oi^er are, T apprehend, still liable to be harassed 
under those statutes, which convert every little fault 
into a pretence for extending the terms of servitw^e t(» their 
present masters! — By the 19th ojause, of Baarbadoes |aw 
No. 30 , passed in 166 1, Overse^s^ and hired, or covenant 
servants, riding, nsuig,or lending the horses, cattle or car^s 
of their rriasters, are subjected to three months st'rvitude, 
for each offence, In the year 1 775 » or !776, an attempt 
was made to oppress a free born Englishman, by taking 
advantage of this clause. One Mr A. a native of this 
country, who managed two neighbouring sugar plantations, 
one of them belonging to a Mr, M. a man of ilie law, used 
occasionallv to work the cattle of one plantation, in canning 
to town the produce ol theotlier; to the relief and advantage 
of both. M, took no notice of this, till A. began to pr^ss 
him for some considerable aftears of salary ; when behold ! 
it appeared that the limb of the law— the “ vile aitOTOcy,*' 
had taken his nieasures so as to be able to prove such* a 
number of viofStions of the above law, as, at three monChs 
for each, amounted to five or six years of servitude ! fie 
accordingly set up this legal claim for servitude, against the 
poof manager's jws/ claim for salary ; and preparations were 
made on lx>th sides, lor bringing the case before a cpnt’t. 
Whether it was actuallv tried or not, and how it termin^jtjd, 
I do not recollect. But it had gone s(t far, that the late 
Mr. F. Skeete, a very promising young barrister, had dfawn 
up, and perhaps delivered an ingenious and liUcresting 
speech in favour of A. I remember that his intelligent ^eal 
in the cause of the injured Englishman, was much applaud- 
ed ; and that, after his death, I made a fair copy of ar- 
gumebt, to be sent to his uncle, the late respectabte J4hn 
RratlTtvi aitc, agent in^London, for Barbadoes. 

Qu. Might not Gov. Grenville hinjself.have procuredkhe 
above Royal Instruction to be enjoined on him? A|Uts 
date, (Apr. I 7 * 52 ) he had been in his Government 5 5 

and must often have experienced the defects of the 
whicb he was bound to regulate Ws adminisiTation.4--W.D. 
^ From 



IFi'Hm 'Pfiyer^s [civil) Hhlvry ©f Barbad&es, p, ll, &c, 4lo, 
Lontiou, 1 808. 

,4< Earl of Carlisic’s i>atent passed the Great 5?eal on 
the sec;6nd day of June, U>y7, and His |-ordship became 
sole proprietor, I'he prearni)le of this celebrated patent, 
' assigns the reason on which it was granted, in these words. 
Whereas our well beloved cousin and counsellor,, James 
L/Ord Hay, Baron of Sa vlev. Viscount Doncaster and Earl 
of Carlisle, endeavouring, with a laudable and pious dcsitiii 
6f propagating the Christian religion, and abo of the en- 
' largtment of the territories of our dominions, hath humbly 
petitioned us tor a certain region of islands in pur domi- 
nions alter named, lying towards the north part of the 
world as yet void, and inhabited in some places, with 
savages, who have no knowledge of the Divine power, 
commonly called the Caribhee islands, containing the 
islands of St, Christopher, Grenada, Saint Vinceat, Saint 
Lucia, Barbadoes, Martinique, Dommica/' Marigalante, 
Deseada, Toclosantos, Guadaloiipe, Antigua, Montserrat, 
Redondo, Barbuda, Nevis, Eustatia, Saint Bartholomew, 
Saint Martin, Anguilla, Sembrera and Enegada, arrd many 
other islands, found out at "his great cost and charges, and 
now brought to that pass to be inhabited by a large and co- 
pious colony of English f, with certain privileges and ju- 
Titfdictions Wlonging to the said government and state of a 
colony and region to him, his heirs and assigns to be 
granted. 

By the succeeding clauses, His Majesty did, by the 
«aid grant, for him, his heirs, and successors, make, create 
and constitute the said Earl of Carlisle, his heirs and assigns, 

* That )$, north of the equator, or in the northern hemisohere. — W. D. 

f ** The earl of CiareiKh'n v lys that Barbadoes was anted, iJy Ki Charles I 
'lo thc earl of Carliblc, and his heirt» lor evevK on a supposition that it had 
been first discovered, possessed, and planted at the charge of the earl, 
If these aUegations arc not true iii faci, for which wc* refer to the history, 
that supposition is without ground, and ctinsequently the fabric built upon 
it, had no solid foundation.'*— Vul i?. p. ‘il, <il »he British Empire. In 
Atperiqad’ iu 2 vol». 8vo. iided. 1741, an anonymous wqrk often tjuqted 
above as Oldmixoii’s, on the auiUority of as’s Summary, (Stc. voj. 1, 

P- 3fi2, Had I tiiUely known who wrote the former scarce Svork, and seen 
air. Poyer’s advcrri semen t for it (see his pref. p- ^ ) i would have Icht it to 
, Him, if in . and have been glad thus to coutribuve materials fpr his 

, History of Barbadoes, which, after making certain aiiowance^^ appears to 
m« Very creditable to hi* impartiality, spirit and ability, as well as td’the 
lh|fature of his native island. U not the^tyle, however, occasionally, rather 
; for the subject i— W, P. 

i abjoUit* 



proprietor and lord the said regmn ; reserving 
frtitl the allegiancjE due to HisMajesty, bb autl Bucccs^ 
eors/’ It was then added, “ And because wip have made and 
appointed the said Jarties Kari of Carlisle, true lord.^f all 
(he aforesaid p^0^'luee, as he to whom the right 
know ye that we hayc authorized and appointed tt^ib said 
dames Karl of Carlisle and his heirV, of whose fidelity, pru-^ 
clence, justice, and wisdom we have great conndenoe, for 
the good and Impfiy govenimcnt oi’ the said province^ or 
the private luilfty of every man, to make erect aiid^ct forth, 
and, under his or their signet, to ptMish Midi laws as hej, 
the said Ear) of ('ai lisle, (ir his luirs, with the coiiseu.^ 
assent and approbation of the free inhabitants of the said 
province, or the greater part of them, thereunto to be 
called, and in siicli form, aiu^whcn and as oltcn as be or 
they, in Ins or their discretion, shall iliink fit and best. 
And the«^e laws must ail men, for tiie time being, that da 
live within the limits of the said province, observe^; whether 
they be h'ouud to sea or from thence returning to ICngland, 
or any olhor of our dominioiiS, or any other place appointed,, 
upon suc'h impositions, ijcnallics, imprisonment, or re- 
straint, that it bdioveih, and the (piality of the offence rtv 
quire ih; cither upon the body, or death iladf, to be exe- 
cuted by tlie said James Earl of Carlisle, and his heirs ; or 
by his or their deputy, judges, magislratbs, officers, and 
ininisurs, according to the tem^r and true faieaiiing of Ih^se 
presents, in what case soever ; and with such power as to 
}|lin, the said James Earl (jf .Carlisle, or hfs heirs shall 
seem best. ^ And to dispose of all offences and riots wbat-^ 
^ve,r, either by sea or by land, wlicther before judgemci^^ 
rcceiVcd or after remitted, freed, pardoned, or fiirgiveii;* 
And to and perform all and every thing or things 
>vbich, to the fulfilling of justice, courts, or manner .<2^ 
proceeding, in their Iribunals, may or doth belong and 
pertain, ahbongh cxprt'ss mention of them in these pryscnl* 
be not made; yet we have granted full power, by virtue of 
t}>ese prt'Sfiits therein to be made 5 w hich laws so abvsolp^yly; 
proclaimed, and by st(||ngth of right supported, as they 
gianitd, we will, enjoin, chargeand command all and 
subject, and liege people of us our heirs and sucyessoff^,.^ 
tar as ihcni they do concern, inviolably to keep anc|> 
scrye, under the pains (herein expressed ; sos^-y, 

^fan^ipg, ifw aforesaid Ic^fos be agreetj^bi^ md mot 
mr - v: ' 



nfik}'re(tmi^ not ^gaimt it*, hui^sconvmienl mdogremlfk 
QH m<aj b(i to tke laws, stalutn;^, customs ^ and rights of our 
kingdmn of lungtaJid, 

** j4|id i)ecaase, in the govcnunenf of so great a pnwince,, 
oftentiHaes sudden (x:castons do tall out, t6 whicli it shall 
be necdhil to apply a rcrjjedy, before the free inhabitants of 
the said proviuee can he called ; and for that U shall not al- 
ways be needful, in sucti cases, that all tlic people be called 
together, we will and ordain, and by these presents, lor us, 
onr heir> 'Snd successors, have granted to the said James 
Eari of Carlisle and hts heirs, that he by himself or his 
magistrates and ofiicers, in that case lawfully preferred, 
may make decrees and ordinances both lit and profiiahle, 
from time to time, that titey may be esteemed ke[)t and ob- 
served, within the said province, as well fV)r keeping the 
peace, as for the better government of the people there 
living, so that they may be publickly knowm to ad vvhom 
they do concern* Which ordinances we will, within the 
said province, inviolably to be kept, upon pain «iii them 
expressed ; so that those laws be agreeable to lea^xin, and 
not rejiugnant nor against but as may be agreeable to 
the laws of our kingdom of Kngland, and so that those 
laws extend mt to the hurt or discommftdity (f any person or 
persons, either to the binding, constraining, hurt liming, or 
taking away^ either their liberty, goods or ch^atlels. 

We also, oFour princely grace, for us, our heirs and 
successors, will, straightly charge, make, and ordain 
that the said province he of t)ur allegiance, and that all 
and' evt^ry subject and liege people of us our heirs and 
sufocessm-s, brought or to bc lirought, and their childrei|‘ 
whether there horn or afiervy ards to he born, become na- 
tives and subjects of us, our heirs and successors, and he as 
ff^W hs they udio were horn in Im gland ; anti %o their inhe- 
riiance, within our kingdom of England, or oihor our do- 
tltinions, to seek, receive, lake, hold, buy, and possess, and 
use and enjoy them as his own ; and to give^ sell, alien and 
hequ;eath them at their pleasure^ and also freely, quietly 
umipeneeably to have ana possess all the liberties, franchises^ 
s of this kingdom, and them to enjoy as liege 
pf Engiand; whether born or to be born, without 
impediment, molestation, vexation, injury, or trouble of 
bsl our heirs and successors j statute to the eon- 

WJ' Oblwithstauding/’ ** y 

■ ^ No. Uf 



No. It. NOTE ori Page 18 

By all the bc^t aa aunts I ever lecrd or 
tradinu coa^* of . frka—^ the most miiyerable^^^^ 



iioul)4 this Uiiv"ija4:e Mi, oicfle wa<i, 
too lute of tik‘ “ C(MfiC^ ol Afiu>,% 
of’ its inhabitants, But Mr. ^Ulngo Park,' * 
pubh^ht:cl stnve die date ol‘ Mr. Steele's papers^ gives a very 
different aeconnl of the interior of that continent. The 
cultivation of some ot ilie countrks which Mr. Park tra- 
versed^ the populous towns he visipd, the hospitality 
experienctdj the Arabic school^ vihich he met with, and 
ibe nianufacU^res he observed, particularly the very difficult 
oue of iron (the grand improver of mankind) are all so 
many proofs that civilization has made very considerable 
progrei^s, in those remote, internal regions. 

Itiilced the extraction of iron from its ore^ and the con- 
version of cast iron into malleable, are so very remote, frosm 
any experimenis which uncivilized men can be supposed to 
have occasion, or ability to make, that some authors are 
inclined to ascribe those graifd improvements to a special 
revelation from Heaven. — Most people must have seen tjic 
cotton* cloths, of African manufactiipe, called Gumea- 
cloths, so valuable tor their strong texture and brilliant 
colours. Theic blues in particular, are sometimes even su- 
perior to any dyed m this couutr). It is staled in evidence, 
but I cannot now find the place, that Mr. Hilton, of Mim- 
Chester, said of a Chiinea cloth which was shown to him, 
ifeat it would not disgrace the looms of that town. 

Ip^rhe friends of Africa and of mankind, have now todc** 
plore the lobS of the bonot, intrepid, intelligent, and per- 
severing Park, who fell by the violence of some iniquitous 
individuals, in his second enterprise. But his first naira- 
tivG has fully confirmed the numerous facts and hi njts ion 
African ingeOuitv, which are scattered ibroughoul various 
preceding works. And no candid man now doubta Ihjitt, 
by ceasing to trade wuih Africa in the flesh and b|obd\of 
Africans, a sensible? alteration in their favour, will soon be 
cflected ; that civilizajtion, nhith the ravaggs of the Slave- 
tnde had driven into the inferior, will gr^ually reviJIthe 
coast, the most civilij^ed poition of all other cxtensive,ii|ari- 
tiinecouunies ; and, in a^word, that barbarity will 
give place to industry and art, ah^iong a people, who alTca-dy 

know 
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know and value European commodities, and have hithcrt<» 
paid so dear for them. On this subject, see the Reports of 
the African Institution, particularly the third, p. 4(5, which 
contains some facts, cominunicattd by a Moorish traveller, 
respecting the central regions of Africa, which strongly 
resemhie those of Mr. Park- 

No. III. NOTE on Page 23. 

luxuries t\f the talkie — we are greatly reformed^^ 

' cxpcusiveprolusivaiof the W. Indian tables, formerly exceeded 
all leasonable, and almost all credible hounds. Ligon (in his 
History of Barbadoes, p, 38) particular ly describes two din- 
ners, on plantations in that island, which would almost bear 
a comparison with someofour ancient feasts, on great public 
occasions; and Tryon says, he has been assured that, at a 
feast made by a Barltadoes planter, l too or 1200 boules of 
Madeira and claret were ctrnsumed. (Friendly Advice, 
&c. printed in p. 33.) The tables of the gentlemen 

of that island, though not so profusely loaded as those of 
their forefathers, are still plentifully suppjicd ; and their 
frank and easy hospitality, in the opinion ot Dr, Ptnekard, 
^‘Jnliiles Barhadoes to be ranked among the Friendly 
islands.’* See his valuable Notes on the W. Indies, vol, 1. 
p. 364. Jt is strange, however, that the Doctor should have 
mentioned, with any surprise, the “mutton, mutton, mutton, 
pudding, pudding, pudding, from one end ot the table to 
the other,** on a Barhadoes plantation, (vol. it. p. lOO), A 
little reflection would have reminded him, that this kiig||||^ 
iiniformitv is oftm unavoidable, in a hot climate, 
fresh meat will not keep ; and is more or less visible^ in 
every sequestered place, in every country, hot or cold. 
Dr. Johnson observes, that, in the Western islands of Scot- 
land, a man who wants to eat mutton, must kill a sheep ; 
a paft of one not being procurable, except from some very 
distant market. If it became a frequent partaker of hospi- 
tality, to criticise its difiereut modes, 1 would say, that, in 
ordinary times, the genteel people of Barhadoes have nothing 
tojear from a comparison ot their tables with those of this 
^dunirj', or any other which 1 have visited. A friend of 
" mine happening to beatMariinique> was asked by polite 
French hostess, if he had ever seen, in Barhadoes, a table so 
tastefully arranged as hers# “Msfdam/* said he, with 
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tqwl pi)Hteness, I have seen rnore good victuals, dec^eutly 
at one dinner in Batbadoes, than I have seen all the 
time I have been in Martinique 
To give the bare nanlesofthe esculent vegetq^blcs, roots, and 
fruits, produced in Barbadocs, would be taiitainonnt to fpnti- 
ihga catalogue of the tropical plants proper fori'hod. These 
and its other pisOductions, have already been enumerated and 
described by $ir II. Sloane, and the Rev. Mr. Hughes. Mr. 
Eiivvards, vol. 1. p. 198, gives 'a catalogue of the exotic 
plants in the botanical gardtn of Jamaica; and at p.^47-5> 
ei seqq of the collection of a private gentleman of the uatnc 
of Kast, which appears to have as far surpassed that of the 
public establishment, as the magnificent garden at the Belle 
plantation of the late Mr. Clarke, of Barbacloes,clid that of the 
Government House, Whether Mr. Clarke’s garden might 
becompared to that of Mr., East, I cannot say; but, from its 
warm situation, I should think that it was not nearly so rich ^ 
in European j)lants as Mr. East’s, situated as that w^as, among 
the cool, Liguanea mountains.— The useful European plants-, 
which i now recollect'd^ common in Barhadoes.arecolevvorts, 
spinage, lettuce^ parsley, radishes, horse radish, shalots, peas, 
and grapes, all good ; cabbages small, but good ; turnips 
fibrous and mditrcrcnt ; pota1[oes from this country, very 
bad, and seldom raibccl ; htt| they are carried out, m good 
condition, chiefly from Lancaster; thyme, sage, mint, rose- 
mary, and other small herbs, very good. I do not know that 
any tree, native of this country, or any corn cultivated here, 
^mws,or would grow, in Barbadoes. 
jIIIII^ pork and poultry of Barbadoes are greatly superior to 
articles in iliis country; and ol the latter there are 
species unknown here. The mutton, both of sheep 
and goats, is far superior to what is comhionly sold yi the 
markets,, of London, and only inferior to the Scotch 
Welch. The veal is good, but not in very great plcntjfi 
The beef, however, is but indifferent ; as grown cattle ar^ 
jseldom fattened and killed, while fit for labour, in parting 
the produce to the towms, &c, — Cows’ milk is indifferent^ 
that of goats excellent. A little middling butter is made 
from the former; but no cheese. 

I'hc supply of fish is, in general, various and plentiful* 

I remember once standing on an eminence, and counting 70 
«ei%ia 0 d sail, and hook-and line bdalfe at workin-sbdreiand 
iiaihe ©IBng; and a beautiful sight it was. Flying fish^ i^ 

particular^ 
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particular, are sometimes* so cheap as to be imdcrvaluetl by 
the more opulent Whites, and within ibc reach of the poorest 
of the blacks. See p, 375, above* Green turtles arc 
caugnt; but r^lpt in very great numbers | as they do not 
much frequent coasts where ih|re are so many people, and 
so few extensive sands, as on that of Barbadocs. But |Jiey 
used to be brouglit from the neighbouring sequestered^ 
sandy shores^ in such plenty as to be sold at a pistereen, or a 
shilling slerl. the pound, and sometimes much lower. 

To the hospitality oF the colonists of Barbadocs, I may 
Ripply the words.which I have above applied to their attach* 
menl to the King and the Mother* country : 0 si sic omiiid:! 
But justice to my subject compclls me, however unwilling, 
to add, that feasting in the ‘‘great house’' is too often at- 
tended with fasting in the field, both oF the Slaves, and the 
White servants and apprentices ; and that the fasting is 
sometimes the eflect of the feasting] as in other countries* 

No. IV. NOTE on Page 26 . 

Thh meanest of the white people — are /es9 afraid of 
starving to death than of ivorkbw like Negroes — 1 1 occurs 
to me that^probably like Negrlfes, in this passage, has been 
used by mistake, instead of Negroes, which ue read in 
the next paragraph. The poorest whites in Barbadoes, would 
indeed think theinselv^cs both degraded and oppressed^, by 
working with field Negroes, in the common clriKlgerg|||ij| 
sugar pTantalion; and not without reason, for the twHH 
that that drudgery is too heavy for men, and still 
women of a?/?/ complexion. Bui, as observed, at pagWo 
above, the white mililia teiKants, and even some small pro- 
^Vietbrs and their fannlics, certainly do work like Negroes, 
fh the comparatively easy employment of raising provisions, 
cotton, &c. Probably they think themselves degiadcd by 
working in that manner ] but they must do it, or starve,-— 
plunder the Negroes, as they often do, ^ 

The dislike, or contempt of fieid-labour, is by no meiins 
peculiar to the poor whites of Rarhadoes; bur prevails 
aittohg free men in every country of Slavery, and is indeed 
cihe of thi evils, though not the greatest evil of the ^ystenv 
Slaves, s.^ys Mr* Strickland, ‘^are adqiried 
' ‘ ' * 't4il 
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toil* the free man bolds labour to be a degradation. Virginia 
is' in a rapid decline, brought on by their adherence^ lO" so 
pernicious a regimen/’ Sec Ob'>eryations on the SUies of 
America, communicated to the British Bo«ffd of Agricul- 
ture, in March 171)6. ^ 

Ifi the P. C. Report, article Jamaica, p. 283, ^'the no- 
tion that Barbadoes, or any other W. Indian island, waS first 
planted by White persons, without the aid of Negroes, or'of 
Indians, is affinned to be absolutely and uitirely unfound- 
ed/* — Ligon, however, in his History of Barbadoes, p. 24, 
says that ships were sent, from England to that island, 
with men, provisions, and working tools, to cut down the 
woods/^ At page 27, he says, that ihe weather is not so 
scalding, but that servants, both Christians and Slaves, /a- 
toMr and travel ten hours in a day/* At p. 43, that for 
the timeof servitude [five years] the servants have the worser 
lives [than the Slaves] for they are put to very hard lalout, 
ill lodging, and their diet very slight/* — If they com- 
plain/^ adds he, p. 44, they are beaten by the overseer; if 
they resist, their nine is doubled/’ At p. 115, be says, that 
the white servants, not excepting the women, do the 
common work abroad'* The same fact is also plainly deduf 
cible from Sir T, ModyforcBl Directions abouta Gacao^ 
walk,” inserted at p. 16 of Bioiiie’s Description of Jamaiev^f 
Barbadoes, &c. 

How this work affected their health is another question* 

« , p.2l, says that, before a month was expired, after 
ival in Barbadoes, the living were hardly able to bury» 
id /’whether from contagion or bad diet, and drinking 
_ waters, was not certainly known ; but, says he, I 
have reason to believe the Jailer; because, for one woman 
that died, there were ten men, and the men were the greater 
doboystes.” Like other men interested in a new tropic^ 
settlement, Mr. Ligon ascribes no part of this mortality tt^v 
the climate which, m his time, must have been extremely 
fatal |o new-comers from Europe; for, even at present, they 
are obliged to be very cautious, both with regard to d’etauil 
exercise, for a longer or shorter period? according to their 
constitutions and circumstances. At present also, tbei^e is a 
considerable difference in the comparative mortality of the 
•exes, among the whites* The men, noduubt^livemoohmmfe 
freely than the women, who are very abstemious 5 but they 

are 
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arp a]so infinitely tnorc exposed to other causes of disease, 
andjPfMaularly to hard bustling, and home of them to hard 
lateor,'as mechanics, in the sun, and rains, and damps. 

On the wholc$ ah hough we have proved that white people 
of both sexes did labour, per jorSe^ in tlic first clearance and 
cultivation of Barbadoes, wc believe that v\e niu^t \ieltl the 
point tor which our Jamaica writer contends, and winch 
indeetl he establishes by tacts on respectable authorities ; 
namely, That unseasoned Europeans cannot hold out, for 
any time, under the heavy labour (T' telling trees, digging 
canp-holes, and carr\ ingout dung, in the West Indies. 
Compared to these, the field labour of the poor w'hites, and 
even of most mechanics, is light and tnfiing. — But there is 
no need Ibr the Whites to hfi a hoc in planting canes; nor 
for the Blacks to be oppresbcd by it. The true doctnne on 
this head is, first the plough, secondly the plough, thirdly 
the plough ! 

* No. V. NOTE on Page 62 . 

The Negroes killed by the hurricane in 17^0, are stated 
at 2033 ; the horses at 211, the ox cattle at 660fi ; and the 
whole damage at l,320,56iZ. 15i'. sterl. P. C. Rep. part iii. 
artjcle Barbadoes. This list, which distinguishes cverv 
I Hsh, appears to have been made up irom the returns of 
churchwardens, who had not the means of acenraev. 
Blit, in tb^. same folio of the Report, it appears that the 
Negroes gi ^,1 in for the head-levy, in l/so, were 68,27< 
and in t781only 63,248, difference 5,022, most of tl|j|“ 
by the hurricane. See also the Report, parliv. Snf 
to Account 15, Barbadoes. I remember that, at the time, 
the people of all descriptions, destroyed, were reckoned be- 
tween 4 and 5000 ; as I have said in Letters on Sbvety, 
p^47l. Mr, Edwards slates them at 4326, vol, i. p. 353. 
Mr. PoVer, in his History of Barbadoes, and Dr. Blanc, in 
the Edinburgh Philos, Transact, state the total loss of hu- ^ 
man lives at above 3000; but the latter adds, tliat several 
parisl^^e® made no returns of their killed. 

In vol. 27 of the Modern Universal History, p. 1 71, the 
hnrricane which visited Barbadoes, Aug. lOth 1674, is said 
tp^hlive destroyed 300 houses, 200 people, 8 ships and 
nidiiEiof tlie sugar-works 5 sq that the Barbadians were din- 
from making much sugar, the two succeeding ycar^ 

" 'Whit, 



What, then, must liare been the interruption to the 
of sugar, by the far more tremendous cony^Jsiou 
Indeed such was the destruction, <-r irreparable injih ^/tthe 
sugar- works, that many proprietors were oMgeit toa^^audou 
that art i cl e,^nd to plant cotton. * 

One Mrs-JIussey, a poor while woman, who was borr?, 
and had lived in Barhadoes, till lier death in 17 SQ or 3 , at 
the age ot told me ifiat the sioim of 173I w'as«-not 
nearly so destructive as that ot 17,^0. Yet I have heard 
her and other old people, call the K>imer ‘Mhe breaking 
up of the island/’ — Of the latter, f intended to publish 
some account, from notes taken ;u the lime. But in this, I 
have been anticipated by abler hands. ^ i 

A great and inexplicable improvement, in tbc climate of 
BarbaJocs, look place alter the hurricane in i 780 . See 
p. 161 above. I cannot better rlcsinibe this happy chan^je, 
than in the\yord^ot 1 ’he Rev. Mr. a clergyman of 

learning and piety, wht)se irtairneiU of the Slaves, on his 
large sugar plantation, was uncommonly humane ; but who, 
being a mai^of studious and retired habits, modestly sup- 
posed that he treated them no better than others. Such, 
at least, appears to have been the impression under which 
he wTOie an apology fur Slavery, which I must say, was 
unworthy of his character, and profession ; — though not 
fjuite so bad as that of a certain young parson^ A 

Jt is (bays Mr. ***’^=^^*) scarcely credible to ourselv^^ , 
by what means, and in what degrees, v*^e have been re- 
rieved from the ruin which then [immcuitt *Jy after the 
^^rricane] seemed inevitable. Nay more: should wc be in- 
?med to draw a comparison between our condition 
community, previously to that event and subsequently to 
it, there could be no doubt that, in every respect, it 
greatly meliorated , if' the tide of our prosperity has not 
flowed as strongly as in th.ose golden days of which our 
faiiiers have told us, it has been uniform and continual in 
its course. The hopes of the husbandman, which before 
had been so often blasted, have lately been permitted to he 
realiyied in the most plentiful harvests. Our (^reclit Has 
retrieved ; and the comforts of comparative wealth and in- 
dependence have almost generally been restOjed to 
Year has succeeded to year, marked with the kindly Ireprns 
of former and the latter rain/* the waht or thedrwgn- 
larity of v\hich we had, before [th 6 hutricanc] been adctis- 
. . tomb’d 



looaed deplore*’^ VoK l . p. 336, of Discourses by the Rev. 
H.R. Barbadoes, in 4 vols. 8vo. Lo;:idon I790. 

Disc^ viii ; F^r^the fast day, Oct. lOlh 1788, in comme- 
nioratiori of th«^urricaiie in Barbacloes/’ from Isaiah x. S5. 

In the form of prayer, compiled by the clergy of Bar- 
badoes, for that solemn occasion, no mention is made of 
the sins of oppression, which are called crying sinsy such 
as cry to heaven for vengeance/’ See Bp.Lowth’s com- 
ment. on jerem. V. 26, et seqq. But this kind oF reserve is 
not peculiar to the clergy of Barbadoes ; who, as a Body, 
their equals in the British West Indies ; for learn- 
i^,;|pWpriety oF conduct, and attention to the duties of 
their profession. 


No. VI. NOTE on Page 71. 

At the rate q/‘266 [working] days in each year^^ &c.] 
The days of work, rest, or attention to their own grounds, 
in a year of Negro labour, may be thus stated : 


From the days in the year, - . - 365 

Deduc^ tor Sundays, - - • - 52 

Holidays, - - - - 3 

Foul weather, - - - 6 

— ^ 
304 

Deduct again, for sickness, real and pretended, 19 
^ ^ ' Runaways and their pursuers, 19 

Clear working days, in the year, - - . ^66 


The holidays generally given are Christmas, Good Friday, 
and Easter, and t ometimesan additional day to each. Six days 
will be admitted to be a very low allowance for foul weather. 
But, as some may think the deductions for sickness and de- 
sertion too high,' it is proper to state the grounds on which 
those deductions rest. 

,1. As to sickness^ Mr. Fitzmaurice* says that in Ja- 
maica, one in fifteen is generally on the sick list; and M. 
D’Aubeneuil t allows the same general proportion of sick 


fei hU printed Letter to the East India Directors, from Calcutta, 179S. 
t Considerations sur S. Domiogue, &c. tom. 1. p. 181. 
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• itk St. Doniingo. Dr. Collins * * * § ** slates that no fewer than 
one-tenth of the gang are sonrietimes lHi<]i^§p with, fevers 
alone ; and, on new plantation^, from nn^^ird to one-half 
with ulcers alone! But we deduct only 16 of the 304 
days (which are cU ai of Sundays, &c.) making todays' 
labour, annually lost by sickness, real or pretended ; 
both of which are generally most prevalent during the pe-* 
riods of holing, dunging and planting ;.and produce a rnost 
serious deduction Irom the hardest and uu)$l exp^Misive 
field-work. ^ , 

2. For ril^awayj^ and their hunter?/* Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
where just quoted, allows one in fifteen in Jamaica. More- 
ton t, treating ol the same island, says that they are often 
one in ten ; and he agrees with Atwood speaking of Do- 
minica, that the rimaways are sometimes lost altogether. 
In St. Kitts, “ almost every plantation keeps two or more 
of the most trusty Slaves as hunters, constantly searching 
the mountains lor runaways, fn some plantations, the 
number ol run«aways often amounts to one-tenth of the 
I whole, or perliaps a litlh part of the working Slaves §/' 
“ Gangs of ten and upwaids sometimes run away fr{>m one 
plantation,'' from a few clay^ to above twelve months ||4 
In ] 799, there were numerous desertions in Toitola. Nearly 

sixii/ ran away from Mr. 's plantation at Wiiuly-hill. 

Above twenty ol ihem were taken up in a boat at sea, near 
Porit) Rico, and br(un>ht bac k to Tortola, where (ko of the 
number were executed ; — and all this, it we may believe the 
writer*!, from the kwdne^ss of their owners, and (;jie setrnons 
of the missionaries ! In short, it sometimes happens, that 
the Slaves on a plantation “go away in a Body 1 had, 
and I believe still have in mv possession, a Jamaica news- 
paper, in which are advertised 135 runaways, of whom 48 

* Pr'ictlc*;»t Rule'« ^for the Man^'^cment and Me^jjial Treatment of Ne- 
g-roes, pp. 359, 379. ^ 

I Manner'* ''uid Customs, m the Wes'. Indies, p^x^Sd, 147. 

t History of Dominica, p. 925. ' ' , 

§ Privy Council’s Report, p 4n2. Further livfdence, 

II Laws of Barbadoes Antigua, St.Vmcenq and the Virgin Llinds, in 
the Privy Council's Report. 

j4r)»at,7ni>u^, in 'fhe Satirist of Aug. IH08, p, 96. I should not have 
cited this writer, if he had not given the name of the plantation, and of iu 
proprietor; which last I omit. 

** See.the 5th Report of African Institution Ihll, p. C.3. 

are 
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are IranSed.^^ One man of them is distiii|ui9hed by hav- 
iing both etm and another by fm nose and ears 

being cut ^ ^bis enough ! my fwesent lutfjn- 

tion being menfP'to submit to the reader of these facts, 
Whether or not it is extravagant to allow (j-l6th of the 
304 days, or) ig days, in the year, for desertion as well as 
for sickness. 

The cruel waste of property, from the sufferings of the 
runaways, is not so foreign to this statement ; nor the SL 
ciirr. or about 43?. sterl. paid for taking each ;;unaway ad- 
vertised; the shilling for every mile they are ilfeughtt ; the 
cxpence of advertising and of their maintenance, and the 
fees paid, in gaol, oi in the cage, when they are delivered 
to their owners. This waste^ I say, attending forced la- 
bour, is not foreign to the present statement; but I have 
not the means of bringing it to a satisfactory calculation. 

As six days in the year, is an inadequate allowance for 
foul weather, it seems probable, on the whole, that the ave- 
rage working days in the year are rather under, than over 
^66. There can be no doubt that this is by far too high an 
average for gangs which are much over-wrought and un- 
der-fed f and therefore puny and sickly, and disposed to 
go^ for such creatures can hardly be said to run away ; — 
emaciated, as many of them are, and quite dispirited by 
the rigours of their servitude. 

No. VIL NOTE on Page 75. 

^*The Archbishop — asked me — ^ow the catechist at the 
college proceeded^ &c.] Codrington college, in Barbadoes, 
13 or 14 miles east of Bridgetown, is the only establishment 
of the kind in the sugar islands. It consisted, when I saw 
iL before it was damaged by the great hurricane in 1780, 
of two spacious elegant stone buildings; the smallest 
having been designed for the residence of the masters, and 
the largest forming One side of an intended quadrangle, 
the centre of which was marked by a handsome obelisk. 
I'hese buildings stood on the brow of a high and rocky cliff, 

* Branding ig not at all practised in Barbadoesj and mutilation very 
rarely; except, now and then, accidentally, by the sugar mills ; or by watch- 
lyieujon famished Negroes, attempting to steal the growing canes, or provi- 
•ioits under their care ; and whom they sometimes kill outright.— W. D. 

t Abridg. of Evid. before the H of Commons, No. 4. p. 49. 
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omloukirig the Allantic ; one of the fey^f d&ennial rivufeti 
in the island, run*;»ing parallel wit^h theih#®hi ; a wry »>o- 
mantic situation, and vcell adapted to jfe h and elevate 
the mind, and dispose it to contemplaflphe grandeur of 
"nature and its Author. 

This institution is, or oiij’ht to be supported, by landed 
property capable, under faithful management, of clearing 
3000^. sterl. a year ; bequeathed, by Col. Codringlon, a na- 
tive of Barbadoes, who died in I7ib, to the Society for pro- 
pagating th^Cospel : for the education of a certain number 
of White ydHpis, and the religious instruction of the Blacks. 
But it does not appear to have answered the benevolent in- 
tentions of its founder, or of the Society to whose care he in- 
trusted this princely donation. It vvas not indeed to be ex- 
pected, that the property of a public Body, resident in En- 
gland, should escape the too common fate of that of private 
absentees! About 30 years ago, the clear incomehad become 
inadequate even to tlie support of a common grammar 
school, of 18 or QO white boys. 1'he school was therefore 
discontinued; but, I think, tlie catechist was rttafced. 
The affairs of the establishment, however, have since been 
happily retrieved by the able and disimercsied mana^eirrent 
of its rubtorevy the laic benevolent John Brathwaite, Esq* 
agent for the island. 

The jirogress of the catechist, at least till a very late 
period, iTKi) he gaiheied from the answer of the old Negro 
ineiuiont’d in the text. — “ Christian no* made for black 
man in this conn terv ; Llaikmaii can't proof noVn 

Against iihiie No learned casuist could give a 

belter reason why the Negro race cannot, in general, be 
expected to become sincere Christians. Yet a good jitany 
of them appear to believe most ti rmly the fundamental doc- 
trines of all religion, fnd act accordingly. To such y|e 
may apply what the late worthy Judge j||w'e said of Moses 
Lopeja and other respectable Hebrews, in Barbadoes : 

These Heathens (Jews) are among the best Chrhtians in 
the island.’* 

The want of proper schools is much fek in the W. In- 
dies 5 except in Barbadoes, where there are, or lately were, 
several good ones ; environed, how^ever, on all sides, by the 
morals of the Slave-system. Mr. Long has a copious cjtapter 
^h. 1^2. b. 2.) On this Subject. He says that a boy ^‘goesjo 
Britain, like a bale ()f dry goods, consigned to some factof,’’ 
and ia followed by remittance upOn remittance, to teach^K 

him 
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him bvtimes how to get through his propertv ; so that he 
returns to “ a disgrace to his friends, and a nui- 

sance to hU coiiiMry/’ Mr. Long'addsjii^lhat the educa- 
tion they lisuajj pf eceive, in Great Briuiini does not qualify 
them for usefiiiPnploynient in Jamaica."’ And surelv no- 
thing can be more true. For what, — I would ask, almost 
in the words of my late revered friend Governor Hav, 
himself ])orh a good scholar, and a good accountant, — 
What can be the use of sending a young West fndian to 
a great public sclmol to grind gerunds, and be kept a T'JTrlos;- 
ing rt, for years together; and thence to the university — to 
throw away money ; while every really useftl|raet|uireinent 
is almost wholly overlooked, and his religion and morals 
too biile attended to ? i would not, ills Excellency would 
add, have him to neglect the classics ; l)Ut I certainly vvould 
combine j:hcm witli things more nnmediately uselul. As 
liis property is to be agricultural, and us produce commer- 
cial, I would send liiin to some inlcdligcnt farmer, for in- 
‘struction in the general principles of agriculture, and the 
oeconomy of labour, which are much the same in all roun- 
trietS ; and to a countiug-hoii'^e, to learn to keep his affairs 
in order, without the help of an itinerant book- poster.’* 
Indeed the very employment of’ a book- poster plainly 
proves that there is a defect in the education or industry of 
many planters. This is even a more serious detect than the 
want of some instruction in geometry, mechanics, hydro- 
statics and chemistry ; ail which are of’ indispensable use on 
sugar plantations. Yet so it is, that young W^est Indians, 
of good parts, have been tormented, in England ^ for whole 
years, with the niceties of prosody, and other small pedantry ; 
while, though y nearly of age, they were not only uniu- 
structed in the above eisenUals^ but could not even answer 
a simple question in the rule of three, or tell the latitude 
and longitude, of a place markeit on a map I Although 
thiogs are now pfeally altered, still it may nut be amiss to 
add the substance of a passage written by Mr. Oldmixon, 

* Ai\ accountant who yearly ^raws up and balances the plantation ac* 
couins from the join nal of the mujiager, ; and notHi cmninop pbiuation 
hook‘keepcr ; fur, as Long says, voL 2. p. 2S9, it sometimes iiappen^ tliat those 
undei lin,£rs can neither rc:ui nor write. I'lnir office is, to carry the keys 
bne week, and the cowhkin the neit, alternately with the Negto-driver. 
At I hey were probably book-keepers, in the proper sense of the word ; 
apd SiHvV retained the name, after their,ofRc^ has been changed, so as to be 
hardly ditriugui^bable Aom that of the driver. 

(vol. 2. 
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(vol. p. 144) before Codrington College was established ; 
viz, in 1710, the year in which its faunder®ed. ‘ 

The As8embly#'of Barbadoes, says^^pt. O., have 
lately had it under consideration to ere ^M college; to- 
wards which great legacies have been leftP^ For it is not 
every planter who can send his soils to England for educa- 
tion. This is inconvenient even to the most wealthy ; 
from the distance, and the indulgence of their correspond- 
ents who flatter the youths, in hopes of their future con- 
signments, by giving them what money they avsk for ; and 
hence they contract extravagant habits which often end in 
their ruin. ^ 

Mr*T, Tryon, (continues our author) who well under- 
stood the interests of Barbadoes, says, that the sending 
of their sons to England, has been a very great hindrance to 
the redress of their grievances. For who can Uiink that 
those grievances are heavy, when they can aflbrd from 200 
to bOoL a year to mere school-boys, who often turn out 
first-rate beaux ? Whence it is inferred, that their fathers 
must le ujonderfiilly ricky arid ought to have their produce 
well taxed! And again: Mr. Tryon writes to a B *ba- 
does planter, in these words; ^^The loose and extravagant 
education of your youth, is a sure indication of calamity 
and misery to your country ; for, in a few years, they come 
to govern the public aflfairs,” 

Mr. Oldrnixon’s concluding words, on this subject, I 
may almost adopt as*myown; “The gentlemen of Bar- 
badoes, says he, may suppose that the author is well ac- 
quainted witVi these triiths; and they cannot but know, 
that he can give a great many exet ptions to the above bad 
custom, but not enow to argue against its being abolished.” 

The bad custom” condemned by Mr. Oldmixon, 
and the olhir friends o^^ the West Indians here quoted, is 
only the placing of iheir sons, with full Jackets, at schools 
not adapted to prepare them for the con)|Pcaied and labori- 
ous duties of planters; and not the sendingof them to Great 
Britain for education. For, in this country, belter than 
in any other, ni^y the great lesson of humanity to all man- 
kind, be the most easily and successfully learned. It has 
been alreaHy observed, that great good might be done by 
public professors making the history of Slavery, and the du- 
ties of Owners to Slaves, a part of their course of instruc- 
tion ; as was priactised, for above thirty years, by my late 

learned 
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learoecf and friend. Dr. Beattie of tlic Mariscbal 

College in Al^clcen. — -Yet it is unhappily true, that the 
best educated p^ropeans are not always the best Ov. ners 
and Manage||&' Slaves. For this I have endeavoured to 
account, in ™ Letters, p. 54^ ' Men who, in tlunr own 
coLinlrv, cither obeyed with alacrity or cotnnnincled with 
gentleness, are hut ill prepared to bear with patience the 
laziness and reluctance of Slaves, 

. No. VriL NOTE on Page 76. 

I had learned from some Gentlemen of Barhadoes that — 
the Slaves were belter protected in some of 1%e neighbouriufr 
colomesd*] I know of no e^iise for this famentahle fact, but 
that, as Barbadocs abounds far more with Poor Whiles than 
any other colony, the Slaves are proportionably far more 
exposed to theas'^aults anddepredaiions of lawless, ignorant, 
hall-siarved beings wlio may be said to have sucked in, with 
their mother’s milk, all the monstrous prejudices of the 
Slave-system. But I am not aware that the Slaves elsewhere 
emoy any efficient leg(d protection, from which those 
orBarl>adoes are excluded. The plain truth is, that, in 
none of the sugar islands, do the Slaves enjoy, nor, is it 
'possible that they can enjoy any tolerable protection from 
laws which admit not their evidence, in any shape^ againvSt 
white criminals : — la vs, of the laleU and most plausible 
of which vve may truly say, 

Humana malign as 

Cura dedit*^ b^ges, 

Ba(f no doubt, is the best treatment which the Slaves, 
or at least the ft Id labourers, experience in any of the 
islands ; but, with ihe above exception, their condilihn is 
less iniolerable in Barhadoes, than in the other sugar colo- 
nies, They are even less penurionsly fed ; which might 
apjxar extraordinary, if it were not known, as already ob- 
served, that ® best peopled countries, cceteris paribus y 
are generally the most plentiful. These taels are admitted on 
all hands : bv Mr. Clarkson in his Impolicy, 2d ed. p. 106; 
by his sturdy adversary, Mr. Francklyn, in his Observations, 
&c. p. 56; and, in short, by the general consent of the 
witnesses, as slated iw the Abstract ot the Evidence, 58, 
Edinburgh edition. 

To account for these facts, it may be considered : 1. That 
Barbadots being our oldest sugar colony, several genera- 
> ' tions 
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tions of Slaves have been born there; who, tbnugh perfoctlf, 
and some of them acutely, sensible of their^rongs, are not 
in general, so impatient under them as itnpnfied ^aves; and' 
consequently are less apt to provoke ill trtMiient. 2. That 
much more attention is paid to religion in^arbadoes, than 
in the other islands; — to that religion which speaks terror 
to all oppressors, and comfort to those innocent men who 
mourn in the house of bondage/^ 3. That there is, 
in that island, a far greater propoiiion than elsewhere of 
ladies, or well educated women ; who are, on the whole, 
much more leniem than the men ; oF which, one cause, no 
doubt, is abstinence from strong drink. 4. That 

Barbadoes corltaiii^ fewer hidigg-ftaccs tor innaways than 
any other W. Indian colony; and the longer and ottener a 
Slave deserts, the more severe is his treatment when 
caught. 5. That persons from the other islands sometimes 
ridicule the Slave* discipline of Barbadoes, on account of its 
lenity. 6. That rio insurrection has taken place in Barba* 
docs for more than a century ; and the Slaves there are in- 
dulged with liberties which would be tiiought very peri^us 
in most of the other islands. 7 . That the small piopriemrs 
called ten-acre-men, whose Slaves are employed in the 
culture of provisions, cotton, kx:. which is easy and light 
compared with that of the sugar cane, abound much more 
in Barbadoes than elsewhere, 8. That, in that island, the 
raising of provisions, for its unequalled population, is a 
prime object, not only with the teiiwacre-rnen, and the 
white militia tenants, but with many or most of the sugar 
planters ; and fishing is pursued with industry and success. 
9, That in Barbadoes, there is less waste of hunrfan life than 
elsewhere. For a long period, the blaves exported from 
thence (chiefly from the destructive operation of the Barba- 
does law No. 28, clauses S and 7) are believed by many to 
have outnumbered thosclmported. 10. l^iat the severest 
punishment, next to death, in the estimalU^ Barba- 
does Slaves, is to be transported from the island; as they 
sometimes are maliciously always arbitrarily, and with 
as little ceremony as cows, or horses. IK That a much 

* l shall give an i»8tance,‘fisrhich I this moment recollect ; thpngh the place 
is not 80 proper as could be wished Clever bfack girl ) 3 or 14 years of age, 
the only child oftlher parents, having been maliciously and cruelly shipped 
off, b/ 'I teruin tyrant/ her mother, a spirited African, who had been a 
person of rank in her own country,' destroyed heraelf by i^oison ; and left 
the husband and father in an inconsolable condition. The mother ^as my 

washer- 
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greater proportion of tlie proprietors of large plantatioris, 
reside in Barbate's than in any other sugar island ; and 
from hence, nojHloubt, proceeds that superior refineinen'l. 
among tiie sort of people, which has obtained for 

that island the name of ‘‘ Little England*’; a name which, 
Slavery and its vile accompaniments apart, it exceedingly 
well deceives. 

No. IX. NOTE on Pao;c 84 . 

Except in the cases of some jnodern Methodist^,** &c,] 
This lb not the language of Mr. Steele, but of one of his 
dialogisls, whose conversations P. X. merely reports, with- 
out giving any opinion of his oun. (See p. 8. above.) But 
I am not sorry at the Methodists being introduced by Mr. A. 
in llie text, in such a way as to give me an opportunity of 
observing that, when I censured Mr. WhiltieUrs Journal, 
at P.9'5, of my Letieis tyi Slavery, I did not know that 
that honest man and fail hi nl minister had candidly re- 
tracted the faulty expressions in that publication. I will 
freetl and readily ac know ledge (says Mr. VVbitfield) that 
yon and others have had too much occasion for reflection, 
by several things that have been unv\aiily dropped up and 
down in my .Tournal.” See the Monthly Review for 1749, 
p. 1281, on ‘^Soine Remarks on the Enthusiasm of the 
Metliodhts compared, in a letter to the author” 

{Dr. Warburton) ‘‘ by George Whitfield.” 

But, whatever may be thought of some of Mr. Whitfield’s 
opinions, I believe every liberal, well disposed man now 
respects the memory ^>f the founder of the Orphan School 
in Georgia, and other great and good works; w'hose preach^ 
ing drew personal compliments from^ the fastidious Ches* 
terfield, anej moved even the sceptical indiflercnce of Hume 
to declare, that it was worth while to go twenty miles to 
hear him.”— actual view of the treatment of the 
Slaves in North Ainerica, Mr. Whitfield remonstrated on 
that subject, in a letter from Georgia, to the inhabitants of 
Maryland, Virginia, and North and South Carolina, printed 

washer-woman, in Bridgetown; and I oc^’asionally employ**^ the father as a 
porter, and the daughter to go on litt((?f^randb. They were very obliging, 
honest people, and die man was one «f the quietest and most mofFensivc men 
1 et^er knew, black or I hcy *• worked out” it is called, that is, 

found employment for themselves, and gave their owner a certain propor- 
uon df their earmng«. This is an \ but it is very general, 

|iot withstand ing. 

in 
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in 17 ^c>. Air this letter is not everv met with, 

and has no reference to the (Vest Indian Slavery, f may 
he pennitted, witliout offence to that class of my readers, to 
offer them the following extract. 

As I lately passed through your Provtnces (says Mr. 
Whitfield) I was seusiblv touched with a lellow-fecling of 
the iiitseries of the poor Negroes \Vhelher it be lawful 
for Chrisiiatis to hoy Slaves, and thereby euc4»Lirage the na- 
tions from whom they are houglit, to be at perpetual war 
with each «other, 1 shall not take upon U)e t os, determine. 
Sure ] apt, it is sinful, when bought, to u$e,.jQien1’a^ had, 
nav worse^than if titey were brutes ; and, whatever pani- 
cnlar exceptions there may be (as I would charitably hope 
there are some) I fear the generality of \ou that own Ne- 
groes, ate liable to such a charge ; for your Slaves, ] be- 
lieve, work as hard, if not harder than the horses w/bereon 
you fide. T hese, after they have done ihtiir work, are fed 
apd taken proper care of ; but ntuny Negroes, w hen wearied 
with labour, in your plantations, have been obliged to 
grind their itwm corn, alter they return home. You^dogs 
are caressed and fondled at your tables ; but your S^ves, 
who are frerjnently styled dogs or beasts, have not an equal 
privileire. They are scarcely permitted to pick up the 
crumbs which fall from their masters* tables — not to men- 
tif)n what iuirnbers have been given up to the itihuman 
usage of crifpl iask-7vastersy who, by their unrelenting 
scourges, have ^ ploughed their backs, and made long fur- 
rows/ and at length brought them to the grave ! 

** When, passing along, 1 have viewed your plantations 
cleared and cultivated, many spacioiffe houses built, and the 
owners of them faring sumptuously every day, my blood 
has frequently almost run cold within me, to consider bow 
tnan^ or your Slaves had neither convenient food to eat, nor 
proper raiment to ]Hit onj^notwithstandiog most of the com- 
forts you tfnjoy are solely owing tWheir indefatigable 
labours / ^ 

The Scripture says, ^Thou skalt not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn,^ Does God care for oxen ? 
and will he not also take care of the Negroes ? Undoubtedly 
he will — to now, ye men, weep and howl for the 
miseries that shall come 'upon you 8 Behold the proimion 
of the paor Negroe^^ who have reaped down y pur J^ldSy lakkh 
is by you denied themy CRIETH; and the cries of them 

" which 
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which -have reaped, are entered into the ears of the LOUD 
of SAB/iOTHl J f *** See St. James, ch. v. ver. 4. 

' << We have a remark able instance of Goti's taking cog'" 
nizance ot, ttal avenging the quarrel of pof)r Shivt^. 

^ There was a fSlnine, in the days of David, three J’ears, 
year after year. And David inquired of the Jjord : and 
the Lord answered, It is for Said, and for his bloody house, 
becadsfe he slevv the Gibeonites/ 2 Sam. cl), xxi. ver. 1 . Tw o 
things are here very remarkable : First, these Gihohitei^ 
were only ‘ hewers of- w(>f)J and drawers of watiT/ or in 
other words, Slfives like yours. Secpndlv, that this jdague 
was sent b^ God many years after the ir-jiiry, the cause of 
the [)lague, 'vas coinmiued. And ior what end were this 
and sucl) like examples recoixlcd in the holy Scriptures.^? — 
Without doubt for our learniiiir ; ior (jod is the same to- 
day as he was yesterday, and will continue the same for 
ever. UE floes not reject the prayer of the poor and desti- 
tute ; nor disregard the cry of tlie meanest Negi'o. The 
blood of them, .sjull lor these many years, in your rcspec- 
tivty[3rovincts, will ascend up to heaven against you ! Thus 
far ivj r. Whitheld. ^ 

It is worlity of observat‘u)n that the Assembly of Virgi- 
nia, in petitioning the 1'broue, as ihv^y did in I772, for 
the abolition of the Airican Slave-trade, described .that 
traffic, as endangering the very cxistciice ot His Majest)*B 
dominions in America!! 

I’he venerable and drsinterested John Wesley’s Thoughts 
on Slavery, are probably better known than the remon- 
strance of his‘ friend Mr. Whittield ; for a fourth edition of 
the former, printed at Dublin in is now before me; 

so that any extracts would be unnecessary, even if there 
\^’ere room for them. Mr. Wcvsley oho collected his know- 
ledge of this subject personally, in the boulhern Colonies 
(now States) of America ; and ]>crhaps in no piece of the 
same size (only wf pages close l2mo) are the arguments, as 
they are called, in favour of Slavery, so briefly and atjly re- 
futed. Every word is weighty. 

The treaUiiehit of the Slaves in the Southern States of 
America, a^^pears to have been but little, if at all, iipprovec), 
since the above eminent men $v nobly plcadecj their cause. 
Sec a pamphlet entitled licmarks on the Slavery of the 
Black Peoplci addressed to the Citizens of the United 
States, by John Parrish, printed at Philadelphia in 1806; 
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also Travels in some Parts of North America, in the Years 
1804^, 3 and 6, by Koben SutclifF, prirfied at York, in En- 
gland, passim. The authors of these last in- 

teresting performances, are of the praiseworthy Society 
called Quakers; — a socictvwhicli, with all its characteristic 
huiniliiy, had the true honour of preceding all others^ in 
this great cause. 

No. X. NOTE on Pag-s 96 and 97! 

Tln^ Rural Dean and ot/ipr wnicis udio me f^xci/ing the 
popular ilamSur iivTln gland 8cc,] The Rev.H. R.NitkolN, 
Dean of Middieham in York^^hirt', a native of Barbadoes, is 
the only abolitionist licrc personally attacked, bv Mr. H. and 
Mr* F. whom Mr. Steele ha§ very pioperly made to speak 
the language of ihcir paity. Hut one may ask, What ra- 
tional motive that respectable cleriivman could have to ca- 
lumniate ilie island which gave him birth ? How he, writ- 
ing in Yoikshiic (See his Letter, p. \oy edition 4.) was to 
know that a cettaiu book had heen^sent ft) certain rilen and 
societies in London, &c. ? Or even if he bad lead it, J^iow 
this would have altered his facts? Was to ^Move his 
country better than truth?'' Ohsequlum amiros^ veritas 
odium parit, Tlionghtlcss people are apt to swallow the ob- 
^equhini of their flatterers, and to fling the odium at their 

friends. The man who dares to tell all the truth of any 
country, is sure to excite the spleen of all its little parish 
patriots. Even in Scotland {Salve^ niagua Parens!) com- 
paratively enbgluened and virtuous as it is, or waSy before 
manufactures and whisky became so general, some fplks 
were highly ofTended at Dr. .Johnson for saving, in l773>that 
he met with tew trees there. But when he said that, about 
Montrose, the land was so generally covered with grain, 
that it was not easy to see wIhtc they got fodder for the 
cattle ;-^when he said this, it was not i^eclcd to. No : 
this was erring on the safe side. SensiWe men, however 
saw that the tiue way to answer the learned tourist, was 
not to rail but to plant; so that North Britain probably owes^ 
whole forests to John«ion's friendly remark. And sure 1 am, 
that every true patriot, in that country, would h^ve thanked 
him, had he extended his remarks, or even hi3 sarcasms, 
to some other wrong things — mere peccadilloes, howevt^r, 
thanks be to God, compared with the practice of Slavery! 
If the West Indians would thii|k and act thus, they might 

spun 
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soon defy the /^ malevolence** of aholitionisfs. Fi)r the 
chains of Slavery might be even gradually relaxed (arid no 
8ensible;iil)olitionist wibhrs for more) 'much sotmer than an 
acorn can becd||r1^ an oak. — With regard to ^Mhe honour 
of Barbadoes/* the 1‘eelings of Dean Nickolls were probably 
as correct as those of his critics, and far more uselully di- 
rected. For iny own part, 1 did public) v express rn\^> 
hope, *five-and-t\vctity years ago, that the just and lively 
sentiments of the inhabitants on iliat bead, would have pro- 
duced far greater effects than any which I have yet heard 
of. Their uncommon caution and deliberation’^ in im- 
proving their Slave-system, do not appear to accord so 
well as could be wished, with that superiority over the junior 
colonies which Barbadoes is entitled to claim ; paiticularly 
on the score of comparaihfe humanity to Slaves, I'he praises 
of their real and humanity, J fear, must be left for 

tl>e theme of writers yet unborn ! 

!, 

No. XL NOTE on Page FJ4. 

Savhig of 426/. per aimumf &c.] In the valuable 
Report of the Committee on the commercial Stale of the 
W. fiidia Colonies, Julv 1S07, there are detailed accounts 
of the cxpenccs, in 1806, of eight Sugar plantations, in fw'o 
adjoining parishes in Jamaica. 

On (he firsj; plantation there mentioned, the expence of 
maintaining its 300 Slaves, of all dt scripiions, exclusive 
of the Negro-tax, byt including medicines and medicaj 
attendance, in 1806, was, in Jamaica or Barbadoes cur- 
rency, 40 per cent, worse' than sterling, - ^£15/6 

Wages paid byMr. Steele to bis SCO Slaves, over and 
above land (which could be easily furnished in * 
Jamaica, where tv\ 0 'thirds o{ each plantation, on 
an average, re Ain in wood and pasture, Fd wards, 
vol. K p': 186.) - - 1282 

So that, by Mr, Steele’s practice, there would have 

been saved, - • • - Curr. ^£‘294 

la the account of this plantation, the costs of provisions, 
clothings &c. *are all separately specified, except the mer- 
cartule charges, the proportion of which, on the articles 
iiliported for the Slaves, 1 make 90Z. In the other ac- 
couiusjtbe articles for the Slaves, both Jamaican and British, 

are 
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ar^.more or less blended with other things; hot I have 
proportioned tljctn as well as, I could^ apd have reduced all 
the gangs to 300 Slaves, It appears then that, by Mr* 
Steele’s practice, there would have been, injlhe year 1S06, 


On llue ist plantation, 

a savins; of - - 

Curr. 
- S94 

,On the 9d 

do. 

do. 

• 176 

On the 3d 

do. 

do, - * 

- 306 

On the 4tli 

do. 

do. . - , 

- 240 

On the 5th 

do. 

do. 

- 408 

On the 6th 

do. 

do. 

- 589 

o 

rt 

- V 

do. 

do. 

- 450 

On the B\h 

do. 

dvo. 

- 476 


On each (vf the eiglit plantation, an average saving 

oF, e02/. sterling, or - - Curr. ^^307 

On the whole cMght plantations, there were Slaves 
(being exactly equal to the complement of ten Sugar plan- 
tations, by the average for all, ^Jamaica, stated^ in the In- 
quiry, See. p. 46.) and their maintenance, in 1806, cost 
879h/., {)cing 3/. 195 . 'd\d. sterl. or sZ. 3 15. curr. for each; 
which wants 35. of Mr. Steele’s annual estimate, given 
page I et? ab(we. 

Before 1 made these calculations, I did suppose that the pre- 
sent expcnceof rruintainingtheSlaves, and therefore the sav- , 
ings., by adopting Mr. Steele’s plan, w^ould have all exceeded 
his .saving of 4 ;6/. curr. especially considering that, by p.3*of 
the Report betorc me, the expellees in Jamaica appear to ex- 
ceed those in the other islands ; and that a great rise has 
taken place on all supjdies, since be wrote. It is well known, 
however, that expellees differ mry greatly even on different 
plantations, and on the same plantation in different years i 
irom soil, situation, seasons, the varying prices of the sup- 
plies, the gangs requiring more or less help from jobbers, 
&c. not to mention that some planters are more liberal iu 
their supplies than others, and can afford mem better. / No ^ 
doubt the money- wages would also vary. But considering 
that when Mr, Slecle wrote, a bit j^e; day (say 3s sterl. per 
week) was very sufficicnfdict-money, in Barbadoes, for A 
hard working black piechanic, and half a big for a, lialt 
idle town domestic (b<)!h w!tht)in land, but the former get- 
ting Sumlay jobs, and the latter scraps aliout the house) I 
say considering these facts, I am iiiclinfd to think 
with the portions of good Iand,^n<i the time, allowed by 
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Mr»Steck| his money-wages would stil) be suffi'cieiit, or 
nearly so. — Com used to vary in Barbadoes, from 3 or 4 
to (5 or 16 pints for a bit ; the average being much more 
ibati any man Cjij^uld eat in a day; and other things varied 
in proportion. But a labourer has to provide clothes and 
many other things, beside corn, for biniseil aticl his family; 
though cqni would, no d(>nbt,be a better standard of wages 
than money, in almost every case, and every country. 

N. B. — Mr. Steele tells us, at p. 1 1 above, that his 
Slaves, when paid, did all his fioling for less than a fourth 
part of the SL curr, per acre which it had cost him before 
timj iverepaid. Here then was an additional saving of 4 
the acYe on at least 100 acres which he probaWy planted 
annual!} with his 338 Slaves old and young: (see pp 170 
and 181 above) that is, an aclclitiinval saving of at least 
225 /. curr. So that Mr. Steele* s annual saving appears 
to have been not barely 426/. ciirr^ as his moderation in- 
duced him to state, at p. 124 above ,• li^t 63)/. curr, or 
465/. sterling! 1 have drawn no inference Irom this last 
sum; which appears to have been his real yearly saving ; but 
it is quite proper to notice it, and even to insint oti it, if 
necessary; .and to proportion accordingly, the savings 
which Mr. Steele's practice would have producrtl, on the 
foregoing estates.- — Mr. S. also saved the wages ol' the 
Negroidrivers (see p.y.) and the everlasting plavueand ex- 
pence of recovering runaways. 

No, XII. NO rE on Page 154. 

It too frequently happens that wium the Slaves of 
such people** (viz. those who have no land) are past 
their labour, they are abandoned by their owners, botn to 
want and to disease, without rebef or remedy ; as the law 
affords none ; or yf it did, while the Negio is no evidence, 
in any case tvhatsoever, against IFhite persons, stick a law 
^vould be nugatory,**'] Mr. Steele was not aware that, in 
1785, some years before he wrote this, the iegislalure of 
Barbadoes passed 

An Act to prevent distempered and worn-out Negroes 
from infesting the towns, streets, and highways, in thi» 
island.^' The preamble states that, 

<< Whereas it bar-, for some time past, been the cruel 
praetice*of sane persons possessing Negroes who, from old 

age 
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age and intirinuics, aie incapable of further service to iheir 
inhuman owncis, to drive them from their plantations to 
beg, steal or starve; which said unhappy objects are daily 
infesting tlio public streets of tlie several low;ns in this 
island, greaily to the annoyance and nuisance ot the inha- 
bitants thereof : 

prevent such inhuman practices, for the future, so 
pp^rrraccful and dangerous to theeountry, be it enacted/’ &c, 
that an owner suffering an v distempered, maimed or w'orn-out 
Negro to infest the towns, shall remove the same, or for- 
feit SL ciirr. The Justice to cause the Slave to be conveyed 
to the owmer’s habitation, and the cxpencc to be paid out 
of the penalty ; one ihird of the overplus to the constable, 
and the rest to the pulilic. Failing his goods, &c. the of- 
fender to he imprisoned, not exceeding two months. Sec 
the Privy Council’s [Report, p, 348, 

N. B. The wretched subjects of this law are to be con- 
veyed to the habitations of those very owners who had before 
driven them from their plantations to beg, steal or 
starv’c ! !” — A hospital ^^for the reception of disabled Slaves, 
abandoned by their owners, was in amiemplaiion^” in Ja- 
maica livc-and-twcnty vears ago ; when 1 ventured^ to Ob* 
serve, that such ho^pltals would he built, over all ihe.W. 
Indies, and endowed, and well managed, and fully adequate 
to their end, — when Slavery should change its nature P' 
Letters on slavery, p. 135. 

Dr, i^inekard, in his Notes on the W, Indies, printed in 
3S0C, vol.ll. p. 109, says, that, very mucii to the dis- 
credit of Barbacloes, numbers of old, diseased, decrepid 
Negroes, at once objects of compassion and of horror, are 
seen lying at the corners, or begging about the streets. The 
law should compel every master to provide for his own 
Slaves.” 

I'hus the Doctor appeals not to have known, any more 
than Mr, Steele, (hat the above law existed ; and how 
should he, when it lav totally dormant, or rather dead, among 
the records A)f the iblanH ? When it was enacted, Mr- 
was nut a uK-mber of the Icifiolatiire, and lived at a; di* 
stance from ihe town; and Dr. P. w'as only a visitor. But 
I, who resided in Bridgetown when this law was made, 
never saw or heard of it, till it appeared in the P.C. Re- 
port, in 1789; or observed, at fhe time, any abatement 
the disgraceful practice against which it was made and 

"" provided. 
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provided. Accordingly, at p, 34 of Letters on Slavery, 

1 slated what 1 had to say on the subject, without rcrerring 
to the above- cited law ; and for this good reason, that, 
though not inaticntive to such things^ I did not know that 
there was anv such law. 

But Mr. Steele, though not aware that ^Mhe law afforded 
any relief or remedy’’ against the cuicl practice in*queslion> 
added, with perlect correctness, that if it did, while 
the Negro is no tvulence, in any case whatsoever, against 
while persons, sucli a law v\f)uk) i)e nugatory. ” On this 
very ground il was, tlnn I pronounced the inefficiency of 
the parallel clause ot \bc boasted consolidated Slave-law of 
Jamaica, as stated in p. t"5 oi t:ie i)ook last cp.ioUd ; and it 
is remarkable ihat, in Mie very next sheet of that book, I 
had to insert a jirooi- riiat opinion was just. 

The makers of tiie a!;ovc. Birb.dloes law, modestly con- 
fine the practice, against wlueii thev framed it, to some 
time past.” But I can answer Tor that practice having pre- 
viously existed for twelve yeais; ami \vc may venture to 
suppose that it has always more or less accompanied 
Slavery; of which it is an immediate consequence. Don 
Quixote says to the young page wh.o was going to enlist, — * 
“ Mark, child I it is better tor a soldier to smell of his gun-' 
powder than of civet. And when old atie comes upon you, 
in this honourable exercise, though you be full of scars, 
maimed or lame, at least you shall not be without honour, 
which poverty cannot diminisli. And besides, there is order 
taken now, that old and maimed soldiers may be relieved ; 
neither are they to be dealt withal like those menh Negroes 
that, when they" are old and can do their masters no service, 
they (under colour of making them free) turn them out of 
doors, emd make them Slaves to hunger, from which nothing 
can free them hut death,'' Blount’s Translation of Don 
Quixote, printed in 1672, p. 181. 

No. XIII. NOTE on Page 196. 

The labour of Slaves — dearer §ian that of Freemen/*^] 
On this subject see, among the ancients, Columel. Praefatio ; 
PHn. Hist. Nat. xviii.3; — among the moderns, Rollin, 
Hist, of Arts and Sciences, vol, l ; M. Poyvre, Observ. 8cc. 
P» rosi ; Franklin^s Ess. on peopling Countries ; Tucker's 
Dispute between G. Br. and Irel. p. 13 ; Smith’s Wealth 
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of Nations, vol. 2. p. 87, voL 3. p. 37 ; Young’s AnnaU 
of Agriculture; Morse’s Amer. Geogr. Edin. edit. p. 79; 
Gaisford’s late Es^ay, p.84; and, to name no more, my 
lamented friend Dr. Beattie, in the 2d vol. of his Elem. of 
Moral Science; where he has given a very interesting abs- 
tract of the doctrines on Slavery which he told me, in 
1795, he h 2 td been publicly inculcating in his class, for 
thirty years ; an example, I humbly conceive, worthy of 
the imitation of every Professor ot Moral PhilosophVj 
and Divinity, throughout the United Kingdom. niust, 
hWcfver, additional Iv refer to an excellent pamphlet en- 
titled Observations on Slavery (published in 1788, and now 
out of print) by rriy late worthy friend Dr. James Andcr- 
who shows, that the labour ol a W. Indian Slave costs 
about thrice as much as it would cost', if executed by a free- 
man. Taking another case, he demonstrates 4.hat the labour 
of certain colliers in Scotland who, till our own times, were 
subjected to, a mild kind of vassalage, regulated by law, 
was twice as dear as that of the freemen who wrought 
other coal-mines m the same country, and thrice as dear as 
common day-lahour- Almost the first words which that 
able political and rural oeconomist spoke to me, when I was 
introduced to him, at Edinburgh, above 2(> years ago, 
were Thanks be to God, sir, your West" Indian Sf^^irery 
never can prevail in this country : no production of our 
labour could bear the expence.” I told him, that, on an 
average of years and plantations, the W. Indian .produc- 
tions were also unequal to that ex pence ; but that indivi- 
duals still made money by purchasing plantations for half 
their value, or even much less, in bad years, and con|e*^ 
quently getting great profits, on the .return of gAd 
^c. &c. The bare facts were sufficient |br such 
ftfeattie and Anderson. Their own enlightened min4« $up- 
jrfied the reasonings, and produced almost immediate, Con- 
viction. ^ ^ 


No. XIV. on Page 197 

jliimnpts — to introduce Staves^ in dejiance 
JlhoUiim LawSj^ See.] Jt is impossible fur the African 
Instittttten to be too. vigilant and active in delecting and 
bringmg^to jufitic#.the violators of those laws. The Counctl 
Asscmblyi^of Jaisaica (teeEdvsrards^ vol. 2* p* 493) 

\ , siw^t 
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slder the prerention of the clandestine introduction of 
Kegroes into that island, as ne^tt .to impossible. Lord 
Sheffield (On the Slave-trade^ p. ig) holds the same opi- 
nion ; adding that, though it was fehny to import Ne- 
groes frorii the British islands into the French, yet that it 
was daily ^nd constaritly done. Mis Lordship^s opinion is 
abundantly justified by Oldmixon, vol. 2. p. 420, and- 
D’Auberteuil, tom 1. p. 282. 

The Law of Barbadoes, No. 139, Hall’s edit, passed in 
1^27, make'^ it felony without benefit of clergy, both to 
principals aod accessories, with forfeiture of vessel and 
cargo, to carry effi fraudulently any Slave without a tirlcet; 

a great number of pt rsons making it a trade.” Under 
this law, two Frencliu»cn received sentence of death, at the 
Barbadoes Grand Sest-fons in June 1736 ; as difl one Josephs 
Ashton, at tlie Ucc. Grand Sessions of the same year^ 
The Frenchmen u ere pardoned by his Honour the Presi- 
dent, on account of the parOcular circumstances of their 
case; but whether Ashton was pardoned or executed, doca 
not appear. Caribheana, vol. 2. p. 173. In n\y lime, I think 
A. D. 1784, one A. . . r narrowly escaped the gallows, 
under the same Act ; and several more were strongly su-» 
spectedof having incurred its penalties. Indeed the practice 
of 'Iftiuggling away Negroes, in defiance of death' and con- 
fiscation, was perfectly notorious ; and 1 could name more 
than one man who was generally understood to make it 
a trade and that to a considerable extent : and a lucra- 
tive trade it undoubtedly was, to buy Slaves from insolvent 
debtors in our islands, for perhaps half their value, and sell 
themHn a few davs, to the French for their full value.— -At 
itic ^rand Sessions of Charleston, S. Carolina, 23 May 
1809 , James Hutton was Jimed in fifty pounds for murder^ 
ing a%egro ; and George Burrows and Robert Welch, 
vicltif of stealing Nes:roes, were ordered to be hanged on 
the 23d of June! !— These things arc not mentioned 
specimens of transatlantic justice ; but merely to show 
what vigour and vigilance will be necessary to enforce the 
AbolIBon laws of this country. 

1 khpw not Whether 1 should allude, on the s^mn page 
Wit;h mh characters, to a plahter of worth and huManky^ 
a Scholar and a mathemhticiani, who was forced bf a mali^ 
ejpws and tyrannical creditor, to withdraw privately from a 
certain hblonv, with all tins Slam on his sugaf ^kntatiop. 

20 2 It 
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It was said that the people, though they and their fore- 
fathers had lived with him and his forefathers on the estate^ 
from the early days of the colony, followed the fortunes of 
poor Massa,*’ witho^ut a murmur- This irregular act was 
attended with to many extenuating circumstances, most of 
which I have forgotten, that it was not violently blamed 
even by the most respectable and honest people. — I see it 
belongs not properly to tliis [)lace. It is rather an example 
of the evil effects of the present Laws of Extent, both to 
Proprietors and Slaves. Attach the Slaves to the soil, and 
most of those evils would vanish. 

No. XV. NOTE on Pag? 1 97 L 

Slaves^^prociired in great tmmbers from several 
sources purehj IV, Indian^* See.] The Slaves settled on plan- 
laiions, have not to blame the colonial laws alone, for their 
sufferings from being seized for their Owners’ debts, im- 
jhrisoned and sold, m the cruel manner stated at p. 208- 
For, by the British statute, 5 Geo. II. c. 7. Slaves are 
made chattel! for the payment of debts; and, by 13 Geo, III. 
0.14, they may be mortgaged, as free>hold, even to fo- 
reigners. This last Act, 1 believe, was made to enable the 
Unfortunate settlers of the Ceded Islands to borrow money 
ki Holland, when they could no longer obtain it in this 
country. It is now generally agreed that all such laws 
#hotild be repealed, and the Slaves attached to the soil ^ so 
to be transferable only with it. Sec Long, vol. 1. p. 399y 
and vol. 2. p. 499; Edwards, vol. 2. p. 149 5 P. C. Re- 
|K>rt, p, 476 ; Suppl. to' the same, p. 17» 

The reader will judge of the extent of this s'mgfa 
Indian source of purchase, when he is told that, in 
Utaica, in 20 years ending in 1791, no fewer than 177 
Si|gar plantations were sold for debt, 92 seized by mort- 
gagees, and 55 abandoned altogether. Sec Proceed, of 
Jamaica Assera. in 1792, Append. No. 12. This implies 
aale, transfer, or violent removal of the Slaves pu 324 
sugar plantations, or of 71,928 Slaves (reckoning S^2 
tacb plantation, according to Inquiry, &c. p. 46) in twjenty 
years, nr of„nearly 3, 600 Slaves annually; — many q| them 
apld, wilh as Jittle regard to their feelings and natural at- 
|S€bmenlj|> as if they were brute beasts. All this is on 
m§m. fteitetions, iu J^iuaica alone. But, if we include a|t 
%. 'sortB 
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sorts of plantations, in all the islands, it will be nioderate 
to estimate: the number of field Slaves sold, transferred, and 
violemly removed, at 10,000 annually; 

As to the idlers^ Mr. Long, vol. p. SlBl, says, that 
from SO to 40 house-servants is nothing unusual,^* in 
Jamaica. According to Mr. Kd wards, vol. l. p. SI 3, there 
are in Kingston two bia^-k domestics to every white person, 
old and young, rich and poor ; after allowing largely for 
mectiaryirs, porlcr^* &c. anil excluding free people of co- 
lour [}^ iiarbacioTs, hy Report of the Commit, of Assem. 
1788, p. 7- “ ah(Uit one lourlh of the whole number of 
Slaves, are employed in menial services, &:cJ' 7'hc et 
ccetera applies to the mechanics and others, not employed 
in cultivation. But the great majority of this ‘^fourth'' 
were certainly domestics. In the towns, indeed, the num- 
bers, idleness and vice of this class, amount to a grievous 
public nuisance. I could name a mcudcn lady, and a 
widow in a certain town, who severally retained above 50 
of those idlers, and an elderly widower, in another town, 
who had as many. Mr. Burke condemns ^his custom of 
multiplying household Slaves (infinitely the most danger’* 
ous) far beyond reason and necessity.’’ Enrop. Sett). vol.S. 
p. IQfi Dublin edition. But we need not dwell on the oi- 
viom danger of such crowds of domestic Slaves daily ia- 
specting, and sometimes despising the conduct, and too 
often hating the persons, of their Owners. Wc merely 
mention those idlers as forming a copious source of tte 
Pf^^st Indian Slave-trade; as well as of labour to those 

f danters whose field gangs want, or are supposed to want 
felp, — -The extent of the other VV. Indian sources of Slave- 
dealiog, mentioned in the text, we have not the means of 
estimating. 

No, XVI. NOTE on Pages 204^, 207* * 

Specific evidence — on the period of labour fulfilled^ 
'purchased Slaves^^* &c.] 1'he time for which a purchased 
Slave ought to labour, in order to indemnify his own«t, 
can be exactly calculated from the given capital, ahnual re- 
tard, and rate of compound interest. But the time he 
Actually does labour, is a fact which can onlj^ be esti- 
jJiatpd^ on probable grounds, by iedbematioh md evidence. 



As the pfesent method of calculation was not thought of, 
when the witnesses were examined, no specific question 
on this important pqint, w^^ut U) them. Some ot them 
however mentioned it inci^entaHy ; and they? together with 
several authors of credit, have stated the average period of 
labouf fulfilled by Field Slaves, bought and hitd^ 


|n Barbadoes, by p. 32 of SuppI to P. C. Report, at 

— r— (by p. 1 5 of NickoIIfes I.etier, on one estate 4 years) 
In Jamaica, by p-59, No. 4,jj^bridg, Kvid befoieH. of Commons 
— , by p. 118, Ditto Ditto 


Years. 

- ^ 

. 7 
- 7 


In tbe British Stlgfar islands at large, by a book in possession, 
of the late ingenious H, Smeathman, 

Tbe average of these two peiiods of actual labour |uad 7 J years) 

ii seven yea^A and a qvaiter. 

In the following authorities, all the Slaves, without 
4i«tmction, or a number equal to them, are understood 
die off, and to be renewed, (partly by impoitaiions^ and 
partly by births) at the respective peiiuds annexed : 

In Barbadocs, by P. C. Report, p. 7C8, in - - Ycaips. 14 

.. . I ■ by Burke’s Europ. ScUl. vol. 2. p. I2l, Dublin od. In - lt> 

— by p. 86 of Afi (cauns*& Letters, by the Rev. Mr. Leigh, in 

'—el by ‘W’yiine’R Brit Lmp in Amer. vol. 2. p. 543, in • 

by Com.mtt. ol Barbad. Soc. of Aits, p. 106, compared 
with p J2l foregoing, in 


J ecw;ird islands, b) R>ohe!t8on t. Detection, p. 44, in 
— (“ Sometiint^J,” t// ilml in 7 yeari».) 




(by Rev Mr Newton's I houghts, p 2 1 , on ** several 
estates*’ in 9 years.) 

^ As Mr. Smeathman’s words cannot be referred to in print, it seems but 
Vi^ht to subjom them. — Many of the planters will say, Let me but 
^et seven or eight ytars tipht w( rk out ol a Slave, and 1 do not care ys^bat 
le d— 1 becomes of him afterwards ” Mr. wSmeathman’s opportunities ot 
piefmmt ob^tvaiion weie vciy good. In 1775, 6 and 7, he sef^eral 

of the idands, British and foreign, witli a view to check the railfcges of the 
,^nts midothei insects , and lived chiefly on sugar plantations. He h^d^pro- 
^tnusly studied Natural History, particularly Entomology, with gregC care# 
||oth in Europe and Urica. His papeis, partly in my possession, pre^y^ him 
t^ll^avebeen a person of indefatigable industry, and of manly firmness and 
atiiy Cfn a subject not aUogtthn fyteign to the prespni^ Hts* and my late 
able friend. Drew Dfury, Esq. spoke highly of his moral 
„ Mill lives in the wann remembrance of our common friend |nlm 
fh&e. Esq, Mr. Diury begin an account of Smeathman's Hfe, but 
obliged to discontinue it, partly by age and infirmity, and partiy by 
atit of materials, I know of nothing of Mr. S’s in print, except cu- 
rl)0bs papfjr on^the African Termtie^ (a species of wood-ants, or bug-a^bugs) 
in the 7t«t vot ot the Phil, Xfans. and hit demited I^Jan for colonijj^pg the 
"‘Coast of Africa ",'^the fi* st. I beheve, ever published ; as the excellent Qfran- 
j,^!le Sbarp^isq. was the first man in this countryi who ever attempU^d to 
jfjEjrry suchIPplan into execution j and chiefly at nisown expence. 
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in I>ommica, a pamphlet entitled No Abolition^ p. 25, ** in much Iws 

than 15 years’*-^8ay - - » if 

In all the Britibh Sug-ar islands, by p. 87 of Essay printtd 181 1, 

in his own opinaon in - - - 14 

— by Do <i»oiingP C- Report, ill -* » J6 

B)ji I can ouh fiiuh p ^ - 15 

. fbj Ande^rson on bUvory, p. 0, supposed \n lOyeafs) 

Iji S. Doiningo, by D Auberteuti, tom 1. pp54, 69 - ••35 

The average of these three periods oi renewal (14, 1 5 l»nd 16 years) u 
JiPeen yeurs. 

There is no selection of aullioritieSj lo serve a turn, l>ere 
(or indectl any 'Aliere else in thes^papers) for tiiese are (tU 
that I can find on this head, after a very long nid painful 
search. Of those embraced in parentheses, the first three 
have only a partial application, and the last is merely Con- 
jectural ; though even the conjectures of such a. man 
the late Dr. Aiulersou merit attention. lie conjectured, 
because he had not (in 1788) any autlientic grounds of in- 
formation. It were to be wished that whsit has since ajl- 
peared, v\erc more full on the point in question/ Btit Otic 
thing IS clear (and it happens to be all that we really waiit) 
that jf field Slaves, bought and bred, do not, in the opi- 
nion of practical planters, fulfil more th^n 7 or 8 years'of 
labour; and if they all die off, and are renewed in 
15 years; — if these, I say, be commonly reputed facts 
among practical planters, then are we perfectly safe in /in- 
cluding that the labouring lives of bought Fie Id -Slaves -'(to 
which labouring lives alorie^ our inquiry has been directed) 
exceed not seven years in the gross. But if we duly ^How 
,for the circumstances stated in the text, and following' ‘in 
this note, the ctmr period of actual effective labour, cannot 
be n#r]y so much. To any one wdio thinks he' can pf^p$ 
ft to be more, I would say, without hesitation, 

Die — €t erh mihi magnum Apollo. ^ 

If an equal number of ibe Slaves were to die off 
till, in about 15 years, they all died ^ff, then 
|it)riod of their lives would be exactly 1\ years; andj^^'^bc 
oasf stands, this is the only mean period we can^*|i|ii 
fTom the S|gcond set of authorities. It may be said|^|b8tt 
this but little exceeds years, the mean period of'^bal 
labour deduced, in the same way, from (tie fit'll of 
authorities. But this is not my fault. I have taken th€ 
authorities as I found them ; and, all thi ii^g considered, 
they agree very well with the roatler of fact the near 
equality of the periods of laifeour and of thejr 

^ indfca^e, 



indicate, it would ^<2 easy, though not very agreeable^, to ac* 
coi|nt j but I shall oijly make use of ,jt to show that the 
iOfimer has been ass^ too|iigh ai ycars^ 

l$t. The jijricims lire from" 14 to 40,..and uvea 30 years of 
bef^e ever they see fhe,W. ladies^', and the houghi 
having been pinched a»id “ hard driven’’ by 
their diltrelsed owners, before they are brought to sale, 
have, of course, a very small proportion of cinldren and 
young people ; and are ihcmselveH debilitated, before 
their kale, by imprisoninenl, perhaps lor several months, 
aSd many of them heart-broken by a sale not to be distin- 
guished from that of so many cattle. 

' Sdly. In the three miproductive ye'3iX?> of seasoning, $ out 
of every 3 Africans bought, die^ and the 14 years they 
should have fulfilled are thereby taken from the (3 times 
7 or) 35 years of labour supposed to lie fulfilled by the 
whple five ; leaving 21 years of labour lo be performed by 
the" 3 Survivors, in the 4 years remaining of the 7 after the 
seasoning ; which is so very absurd, 4hal one can hardly find 
words to express it intclligil)Iy. A similar argument ap- 
plies to the bought W. Indians ; wlio also undergo a de- 
structive seasoning, before tb.cy arc reconciled lo the loss of 
their homes and their relations, and to the new estates, 
and often new islands, to which they are transferred. 

. 3dly. The period of actual laliour, be it what it ntay, is 
very greatly reduced by sickness and dcscrlion ; which, as 
far ,afe I know, were never properly slated and allowed for^ 
tiiiit was attempted at p. 4^4 above. 

4lhly. According to bir Isaac Newton f, mankind in 

f cneral die off and are renewed, every 33 or 34 years. , .put the 
laves collectively, bougLt and /oW, die olfand are renewed, 
in about J5 years, and therefore more than twice as fast as 
iHlfc rest of the species, and the bough/, alone, fouroi five times, 
as ; from w hakisrhas been staled here, and ia the text. 

kpily. We have seen, at p. 203 above, that the pri^e 
aVe^ge period of a labourer’s life, in London, and of W 
soldier's service in tlie British army, exceeds not ten years i 
and that the, latter exceeds not seven years, if the soldier, 
after being seasoned, serve in the W. Indies. 

^Jut, though perfectly aware of the inferences we are en- 

♦ See V, c. %fe|»ort, pp 22, SG, 40, 42. 

f ChronQloj?y, p, 5fi. French Translation. We might quote authorities 
ipore faViiUir^bk out* argument ; but none so respectable. 

/■;/b titled 
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tilled to draw, from these and simihr facts, omitted for 
brevity, yet we allow the planter to get seven year$ of effec- 
tive hard labour, from every Slave he buys ; in order to secure 
our calculations from all reasonable objection. And this we 
can very well afford to do; seeing we have proved, at p, 23g, 
that even this over-rated allowance, and the highest return^ 
or labour annuity, on record, will not save jilanters who de- 
pend chiefly on purchase, from utter ruin, in a few years.— 
And yet planters there arc, who v\ ant to make their fortunes, 
or to mend them, by the labour of the death-struck inmatfs 
of slave-ships and “ ruinated plantations” ! ! Surely history 
Records not such another instance of that kind of infatuation^ 
wliich is often implied in the llolv Scriptures, and called 
by our good old Divines judicial blindness blindness 
inflicted as a judgment by the Avhi^GEu of the wrongs of 
the oppressed ; who knovvs how to make the transgressors 
of his Laws ihe instruments of ihcir own punishment, vyilh- 
out violating their liberty. 


No. XVII, NOTE on Page 218 . 

Average refnrn^ or rather labour anvuihj, of not quite 4 
and '6-Stfis per cent/' &c.] What ilic West Indian accompt- 
ants are apt to call the “ clear returns, or clear profits,” of 
plantations, are often nothing more than what we, with 
mission to better judges, di&tinguisb bvihe name of labour- 
annuities,’’ as depending on the labouring lives of the 
Slaves, In the /ingle case ofi he Slaves constantly keepingup, 
or ratheV increasing ibeir nmnf)ers by liie births, are those 
returns entitled to the name of clear proliu. 1 say rather in- 
creasing; it being plain that an est.ile barely keeping up,, 
its gang, is constantly exposed to depopulation by c:pi- 
demies, famine, hurncane, ike, "Idiis has been already 
observed; but can hardly he too often inculcated on im- 
provident, or those commonly called dashing planters, ' / 
The following is the best aecouni I have been able tp 
collect of those labour-annuities, or clear profits, as the 
case maybe, for 40 years, endfuig in 1807. 

L in 1768, Mr. Frere* said that ‘Mlie landed interest 
of Barbadocs, does not neat annually 4 per cent.”/ 

f Short History of Barbadoes, j), 116, ? 

2. I. 
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t. Tli 1771 , Lcm 2 ;t stated the return? of sugar plan- 
tations, in Jamaica, atieorduig to circumstances, at l-|, 34, 
and 10 percent^ and he calls. 8 per cent, a saving profit/' 

3. In } 780, Mr. &eeley p, l J4, above, says that a plan- 
tation hi Barhadoes o should generally pay 8 per cent, on 
ftits whote lvalue of land and perishable stock/' 

4. Same'^year, in the difierent islands, the returns arc 
stated t at 3, 3^, 4, 5, and 6 per cent. ^ 

*5* 4n 179v3, Mr. Eduards §, calculating on wood-land, 
bought, cleared and planted for half the average value of 
cultivated land in Jamaica ||, states the planter’s dear 
^ profit^ at s^icn per cent, ui hh capital^ iviihoui charging, 
however, a shilling for making good the decrease oj Ike 
Negroes, or for the wear and tear of the buildings, or 
making any allowance for dead capital, and supposing too 
tbai the proprietor reside^ on the spot ; lor, if he is absent, 
hi js ^abject, m Jamaica, to an annual tax of 6 per 
on the gross value of his sugar and rum, for legaKcom- 
missions to his agent." — Mr, E. also particulariijes the 
items of expcnce, uhich demoustralc the fallacy of the 
•Joo common mode of calculating, which supposes that the 
^annual disbursement^ are provided for by the rum." Ac- 
cordingly it has since appeared, that the British supplies 
Jmd island expences amount, in Jamaica, to 20'?. 10</. |S,terl. 
on each cwt. ol sugar ; and, in the other islands, to 
qver and above the value of ihc rum f . 

0. In ] 807 , hy the valuaide UcporL just quoted, the? annual 
returns from Sugar plantations, in tlie different islands, are 
stated, in evidence, at 0 {nothing) 1 [, 24 , 3, 6 and 10 per 
cenf. on tfie capital ; on one plantation at 12 percent, for 
4 years eudino in 1708, but since reduced to 3 per cent, 
^nd even loucr. 

Here then (excluding the one plantaliiifi, but incliiding 
the case of no profit) are eleven different rales of annual re- 
turns, the average of whicfi is somewhat more than 4\ per 
But if we deduct only Ql per ceut.,\vhich is for too 

f ni»t of Jamiica, vol 1. p ICI, >*’l, 52C ; V|J. 2, p.49l. 

7 Answeih to (Juci y G ui C iCepoit. 

§ ilist. of tiie W. Indies, \al. 2. p. 237,260 , 

II Com^ are hd wards, vol 2 p 2,>1, wil!* Loop, vol. 2. p. 455, 

^ See Repoit of the CoTTimittce on the connnercial Statt? of the W. India 
Colonies, July 1807, pp. 3, 19, '-2, 1>6‘. ^ 

liule 
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little for the charges omitted by Mr. Edwards and thereby 
reduce his Tperceut. to 4|, the gOtteral average will be 
4/. 7s, 3d. 9 or not quite four and tkree-eighths per cent. 
clear profit to the breeder and labour > annuity to the 
buyers ot Slaves; for 40 yearsending in 1807- And this 
4| per cent, being the average of all the other ^verages^* is 
probably more applicable to the uhole British property 
vested m Sugar plantations^ than any one of them* 

1 ^ 0 . XVIII. See Page 286, &c. < 

I have many more docvYncnts\ to offer 07i the use if 
the PLOLKjH in both the Indies f p 302.] 

First, lntheW¥,ST INDIES; 

With Hints about Cattle, the making ot Hay, &c. 

“ Ab alro au(>^S( tantur qin Comul' s Jiercnf.'* Cic. Oral pro I^igaro* 

1. Trom An Essay upon Elant^o (See. By Samuel 
Martin, senior, ICsq. (called Coli>iid Martinet Antigua, 
P. C. Kcp. 34 2; Edwards, vol. 2. pp. 218, 2-12) Loudon 
1773. This little work is said, by Mr. Turnbull in the 
preface to his Letters to a young Planter, to be the only 
work of the kind in the Engh'^li language, and to be out 
of print. I never saw atiy other C(q>y ot it, than that 
which is now before me; or knew tiut it existed, till I 
read some extracts from it in the Encydoptedia Britan- 
nica, ariicle Planter likip, Hie author observes (p. 32.) 
that this little trvict is not designtd as a complete 
system of planteiship. but only an essay towards farther 
ipiprovements, and to relorm the gross and commotl 
errors now in practice,’* 

* At p. 1 1 of the Report list quoted, it is statvid tliat “ 4 fer cent, for 
w^ar and tear, pianlattun utea^ds the loss (*f Negroes, and the loss of 
stodc, i}> but a meditate allowance.” 

f Want ot room obliges me to abridge the language of most of the 
follarving extracts ; carelully retaining the sense, and even the words wltere 
the' Befise is very important. 1 he ai tides aie inserted in the older of their 
cbtmsife. Should apy reader think some ot them antiquated, or already sdfJl- 
cientfy known, I would ft dedinc any other reply than relerring 

him (o the extracts trom the late publications ot Mr Gaisford, and Mr. Ma- 
t bison, marked 1 1 an* 12, below. For n.y own part, I can only '^ay, that 
f never happened to see any one of the pieces here quoted, during my long 
residence in the W, Indies, though I read, and inquired afiei books as 
much as most people. The truth is, that rome ot them are extremely 
scarce; and on the whole, I am pretty cert.ju that most of these extracts 
will be as new, as they are evidently important to the maiority of my 
r^aderv. — W. U. 
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- He who treats his Negroc^i kindlVj says Coh Martin, wiil 
reap a much larger product, than the cruel task-master who 
starves them, or chastises thent with undue severity. He who 
wishes to grow rich, nmst feed his Negroes well. Some of 
his Ijc:U land shonkl he alloUed to eaeli, in proportion to his 
family, and sutHcient time to cultiva:e n. But as such allot- 
ment cannot, in long droughts, produce enough, it is the 
planter’s duty to have always his sasres lilicd wilii Guinea- 
corn, yams, hcc. For ])lcnty begets chccrfulness.and:5tvength ; 
by which more work is done in a dav, bv the same hands, 
than in a week when the) arc enervated by watit and 
severity. Scordy nicuU of /hnvr'uaa corn may svstain life ; 
init our o(vn produce alone can impart vigour ; and \ dare 
albrm that the former is as expensive, though much less 
wholesome and nutritious. It is therefore lamciifablc to see 
the culture oj provisions so generally 'neglected in our sugar 
colojiies. I'his, in mv opinion, is one great cause of^ur 
general poverty ; for, with scanty or unwholesome feeding, 
how can the Negroes labour, or crops l)e expected ? Abun- 
dance of provisions, as well as canes, should therefore be 
planted ; were it but to fiuctify the soil by a change oJ 
crops. Pages 3, 4, 5. 

"Hie Barbacloes planters, perhaps the most skilful of any, 
and exact calculators, arc also the most careless of their 
cattle ; as if the carriage of c\'incs to the mill, or of produce 
to market, were not essential. Some arc so ingeniously 
tliriiiy as to carry their canes on Ncirrocs* heads, degrading 
human nature, and opposing their own interest^ which is best 
served by saving human labour. 

In crop, plenty ot canc-lops may be Iiad for the carriage. 
They will J)e improved if n dded like hay, and sweated iu 
heaps a few (h*ys before being ciilen. Kicks of cane- tops 
should be inaile in cacii tick!, vvilh the butt ends inwards. 
They are very wholesome, if chopped into small parts, and 
sprinkled w.ih salt water, or nielasscs and water. Yet the 
cattle require change olTood, as Guinea corn, and a variety 
of trra^s, which all soils produce, with a little care, in moist 
weather. But in severe droughts, especially in these small 
islands, winch have not large meadows Tor liay, our only 
resource is tedded cane- tops or Guinca-coru leaves, which 
1 have ex|)ericnccd to be very nutritions, and may be pre- 
served above a year, il' well tedded for 3 or 4 days. Being 
tied into bundles, tliey must lie in the sun, for 3 or 4 days 

iiiori?. 
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more, before being ‘ricked. The ricks should be about 30 
feet Ion 16 or ISwidc, and 7 high at the sides; thence 
sloping Tike a roof, the ridge of which idhnst be well thatched. 
When this excellent fodder is used, the buiullcs must be 
taken down from the top at the west end; for the ricks 
must stand east and west, to secure them from wet and high 
winds. By this husbandry, cattle may be kept in strength 
in droughts, or in wet weather when grass is purgative ; and 
thus the expcncc of “ A/rgc pa^itures rkay be iolally savedj^ 
When (juinea corn is plained in May, to be cut in July, in 
order to bear ‘^eed lliat year, that cutting, properly tedded, 
makes excellent hav, which the cattle prefer t(^ meadow- 
hay, as I have expeie need, 'fhe al’ler-croj^ of Guinea corn 
also furnidr s .ibuiHlancc ofriiai excellent provender^ which 
keeps well in. ricks i(>r 9. or '{ 'scjrs. IVge (). 

The cause should be shaded l)v trees, where led in the 
heat of the doiv, if the se>il lequirc not duric':; (;r by a flat 
shed over me pen, where comhiKd f(;r iijaking it. ITat 
shade is necesrary ior cat lie u; a;)p.irenl, Iroin liicir leaving 
the tine, si, pasture, for it, in dve heat of the day; which is a 
Strong instinctive argnmcni lor its necessity. But some 
men siiut their eves against this argument, and their own 
uttcrosl ; for ihrcuguout all our islands, except in a few 
instance?, thecal fie me exposal to the sun wlihout fnervif ; 
owing to a mistaken notion thcit shade prevents the making 
of much dung. But a Hat shed, covered with cauc-trash, 
lets through the rain and excludes the sun. This will dt) 
for cattle ; but mule?, niter working, should be put into 0 
warm stable. 1 unung iljcm loose hot, destroys them by 
tiie glanders. Page 10. 

Let the planter then be kind to men, and mnciful to 
beasts; giving them plenty and variety of food, clear water, 
cool shade and a dean bed ; bleeding them after long la- 
bours, currying?thern, atfording them salt, he, proteclinpi 
them from the jiaylng lash^ of cruel drivers ^ tv ho need 
nothing but a goad; and proportioning their labour to their 
strength. The general management is in no one thing more 
defective than in this; for by pairing our cattle unequally, 
and by the drivers^ writhing them irom right to left, they are 

WlmpfFcn fp, 144) extols cane-teps, as fodder ; salt no doubt. — 

The common English fctraw-entter would quickly cut them small. — W.D. 

')' f-Ie might have added blow's with the h.mdles (4' the whips ; and violent 
thrusts which often rupture lean cattle. 'I'he black drivers treat the poor 
iwimab as ill themselves arc loo orteii treated. — -W. D, 

needlessly 
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needlessly fatigued. Let us imitate the English fartnef^ 
who trains his cattle to an even (itaiight, by putting a horse 
before them as a leaWr. Page 12. But if this be thought 
too expensive, let the Portuguese of Madeira be our pattern. 
Their scanty pasture renders their cattle very small, and yet 
a yoke of them uill draw much more than a pair of our 
largest oxen, solely by preserving an equality of draught. 
This is done by boring gimblet-holes through their horns, 
within 2 inches of tfie points, and tying the horns of each 
pair, 6 inches apart. Hence the pair are obliged to draw 
\Vith united force. Page 13. 

In stony or steep soils, where the jdoiigh cannot be used. 
Or where sufficient cattle cannot be supported, hand-labour 
or hoe-ploughing mu^t be substituted : but even then, much 
labour may be saved by spreading the dung in the English 
way, and digging it in. To evince this, against the present 
crroTicnus jiractice, let any planter compute his Negroes^ 
labour in distributing dung l)y baskets, and in spreading it 
with dung-forks, and tiien judge which is the most profita- 
ble. But if soine arc so dv voted to the old custom of 
dunging by baskets, instead of vvhcel“barrow^s, in level 
ground, or hand-barrows in uneven land, by which thrive 
the work may be done, in the same time, bv the suwe hayids; 
let them at least save much labour in putting out the dung, 
before the basket is used, as follows. Page 24. 

In holing, leave a space afier 80 holes, from the first 
interval, then the like space alter the next tO holes, and so 
on ; these spaces running parallel to the intervals. Into 
these spaces the dung may be carted, even before it be 
rotten, at leisure times, and covcied vvitli mould or cane- 
trash ; and in such quantity as will dung a breadth of 40 
holes on each side of it ; and only half ih.at quantity on the 
autsides of the cane-[dit:cc. Thus the cajfts will bring the 
dung to within 40 holes at farthest, of v^ere it is to. be 
finally laid. I^age 25. 

A Dutch hoe which is pushed forward, and cuts the 
v$eeds a little below' the surface, will do more at one shove, 
than three strokes of the common hoe. By the English 
horse- hoe, weeds between beans and pgas are extirpated, 
with incredible expedition, all over Kent. It is drawn by 
one or two horses, and consists of two low wheels, on the 
sapae axis, from whence descend two triangular hoes, 
which cut the weeds an inch under the surface. By it, ^ 
man and a boy, wuih two horses or mules, can weed five 

acres 



acres in a day, and it may be of admirable use in all oar 
loose and dry soils. The beasts dravying in a line in the 
space, the wheels pasts without injuf^^ on the outside of 
each row oF canes. Page 28. 

Four Negro men, taught the dexterous use of the spade 
jind dung-fork, will load a cart vvitii earth or dung, in less 
time than ien women can with ba:>kcis, in the present way. 
Thus may the ptnns be supplied with earth (>r marl, in dry 
weather, and great quantitii"-. of dung got ready to l)e spread 
and ploughed in, wlien moisture invites, without hindering 
the progress of tlie crop 3 provided the mould be disirlhulcd 
by wheel-barrows. For when carls cannot carry lut uld iiit(^ 
the penns, whecl-barrows may he U 3 ed, “ to save nitijlcrahh. 
labour hi the use of baskets, '' Pages 3ti. 

A plantation is like a nmehine. IF one ))art run too fast, 
or too slow, the end is defeated, it is vain to plegid tlic 
want of hands or cattle ; lor these inu^t he supplied, or 
the planter must contract ins viewb ; as auempliiig more 
than can he attained, will lead into disorder, and end in 
poverty. Page 37 . 

Tiie plougli, I find by experience, in the sti^' soils of 
this climate, is impraetie ihle ; because such soils areeillier 
loo wet or too du ior the piupose; and it requires mote 
strength of cattle and itoises than our small j)aslurcs can 
sustain.’* [Yet se e whaihas been above extracted from our 
author’s Qih page.] But all our sods are j)loughablc 
at any season of the y(‘ar, with a lew diauglu beasts, indeed 
if dung is laid out by carriages, as before advised, it will be 
a full employment toriuir cattle and mules, wilhoul the use 
of the plough'*.” Page 38. 

* This paragraph, whicii is . I h-ot-note, on Ci)I(mel IM.irrlu’s pa.ce, 
1 give ill liis expitbs word.; it i.-> rem irkahlc tor the only ibs.n-c 

in the wliole body o$‘ intorr.iati(*n and evl<lence before me, in whirh the 
scantiness of p.'iistur^^feaiaci the j oilnessot (some) bud are mentioned, as in- 
terrupting the plough. But the Ci'KinePb pioperty was situated m /uitiguu, 
thchottost and driest of all the idands ; desritute of frei>h spiiiigb, and sojae- 
tinies uf rain for years together. Hence Mr. ihhvoirds, vol 1. p. 447, 
states, that “ in the years 1770, iTTh .u.d 177H, there were no crops of any 
kind in Antigua.” dims thflf objection to the plough Iroin the insolucioncy 
of pasture, applies with its greatest force to Antigu.v ; and yet cvcii there, 
our author tell® us that all llie light soils are ploughable ai any seai*un of 
thfe year.” As to, the stiff soils, if not ploughablo in antigiui, they certainly 
are elsewhere. “ 1'he best cane-land in Jamaica,” says Mr, Malhison, p. ST,’* 
is of a strong tenacious (Quality, and the su if are of it, in dry weather, ac- 
quires the hardness of a brick.” Yet this doer not prevent its being ploughed ; 
t^hough not so easily as freer sods. Bor lu adJ», p. sy, ‘♦The strength and 
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If, ingteati of scraping up- the weeds with cmumon 
hoei'/' as now pradjihcti, the planter would employ the 
Kefitish fine plough fwhere the soil is not too stiff', or stony) 
wfii^ite hard labour might he sauedd* Page 40. 

Jl'd^nure and cultivate your lands well, nnd you will pre- 
vepl the blast; especially if, according to the English mode^ 
t/w: crops are duipj^ed, by phanting in dry soils, potatoes, 
yams, or corn; and, in stiff', eddoes or potatoes : tor hence 
ihe planter, with natural seasons, may be sure oi' canes that 
will reward his labour. Page 4K 

i. From Jllr. Ji»ong\s History of Jamaica, printed, London 
hook 2* Lhap. 3. 

Plough , — Til agriculture, one successful attempt has more 
weight than anv argument. New operations appear en- 
veloped in difficulty, to the majority of men, who tremble 
to leave the beaten track. "J'he risk seems great, and the 
benefit uncertain. Every one cannot weigh impartially any 
proposed iinprn\'cmcnt, penetrate at oner into its practica- 
bility ; comj)are the c^tpcnce with the benefit ; and, when 
resolved, per'^rvcrc with steadiness. But men determined 
to conquer dilliculties, not to create them, are prepared for 
any that may happen, and generally succeed. Such ex- 
periments imply iitile hazard, as pieces of land may be set 
apart for them ; whether as Ut manuring or planting by the 
plough, in close or wide rows. Thus might any new method 
be decided on, without nialerial loss. 

The high price of Negroes frith other considerations,, should 
move planters to try every e.n p^dient to abridge their labour. 
If a plough could do the work of 100 Negroes, this is the 
Btrongcsi reason for using it, wherever practicable ; because 
no work is so clefrimenial to Iheni as holing J A plough may 
very well be fc)llowecl in Jamaica, from 6 to 10, a, m, and 
from 4 to 6, p, m, by a white man. But dSHie plough has 
been found to answer in Jamaica, it wants no argument tof 
recommend it. 


texture of my land is oirh as to require cifrht oxcxi, working in the yoke, 
with careful inanagcincnt, to plough throe quarters of an acre six inches 
deep, in about eight hours; the work j^oing- on Iialf the time, durhig' the 
earlv^ part of the day, !>ein<r discontinued irom 1 1 to h, and renewed again, 
with fresh oxen, in the cool of the evening.** Yet, three quarters of an acre 
is considerably more than thirty Negroes could hole in eight hours, when the 
laud is so excessively indurated. — W. D. 
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Some land was ploughed in Clarendon parish, and left to 
lie some timc^ before it was holed Jjvhicli tlie Negroes 
found very easy. Before the ploughifl^, it was spread with 
manure, and it yielded near 3 hhus, per acre of fine sugar, 
or one hhd. more than it had yielded by the common mode. 
Canes were afterwards planted, with great dispatch, in the 
furrow, after the plough ; the land not having been cut too 
deep, nor the ridges lell too wide ; which prevented the canes 
from rotting, as the water could not lie, while the trenches, 
or drains, were kept open, d'hc ridges were cast about 
feet wide ; but some ground may require cross trenches* 
What is called level ground, often has depressions, where, 
for want ot cross cuts, the water lodges. One plough turned 
up as much land in a day, and much better than 100 
Negroes * could with hoes. The bottoms of the furrows 
being even, the rain wetter, so serviceable when dispersed, 
and so hurtful when stagnant, never lodges 5 whereas the 
holes retain the water, which checks the growth of the 
canes ; nor do they hear drought so well. The plough is 
of signal use in stiff clays, the holing of which is a most 
laborious^ dilatory task^ and has injured multitudes of Ne- 
groes for they can scarcely get through it, except in 
very favourable, open weather which does not always 
happen at the holing season. Children may serve to plant, 
ill the furrow ; the cane«junks may have 3 or 4 eyes ; one 
row being laid in each furrow, and covered up at the return, 
of the plough. After the planting, the able Negroes may 
cover the ridges well, raising them in liic middle ; may take 
the loose earth out of the trenches, and cut cross drains, 
where necessary. All this will be but play, when the sur- 
face has been broken. They who prefer planting in holes* 
will, do well first to plough the land; as the Negroes will 
then dotheir w'ork in half the /met- In this case, the land 
need not be deep" as w'heti it is to be planted in the 

furrow. In either case, one or two ploughmgs at most 
will be sufficient, unless the land is very foul. When the 
plants are pul in after the plough, I think that more land 
can be turned up and planted in a day, than can be holed and 
planted, iu the usual way, in three, and with a tenth of the 

^ The author probably means when the land is very stift ; or allows for 
the spaces of unbroken land taken up by^e banks and distances ;or lor tiie 
‘Wo ploughing^ mentioned below. — W.IX ^ * 

And, in stltT land, with much leas than half tliG fatigue. — W. 0. 

e H number 
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nuuibcr of able Negroes ; for, as the boys and girls of the 
grass-gang may cut and lay the junks in the furrow, a few 
able Negroes may supply them with cane- plants; and the 
rest may do other work, of which there is always enough 
on a large plantation. 

It is a mistake that the plough will not leave clue spaces ; 
for a line of plants in every furrow will not be too thick 
The ground will be all even, and the wind have a free 
course, and the trenches will also contribute to ventilation. ^ 
But in the ordinary way, the young canes are deprived of 
this refreshment, by the high banks, which scorch them 
with the reflected sun-beams, in dry weather ; and, in rainy, 
they are bpried as in a wet ditch, which chills their roots. 
With the .plough, canes need little supplying ; for in wet 
seasons tbey are safe from being chilled by water, and in 
dry, their stools are at a sufficient depth to retain the 
moisture a long time. In ploughed land, the canes come 
up much stronger than in holed; owing to the effectual 
loosening of the soil, and to the free vent for the water. 

The planter who wishes to try the plough, should send to 
G. Britain for a middlc-agCd husbandman, and a boy to 
follow the plough, which should bP light and adapted 
to oxen. 

The Utility of the plough to cane-land in general, I am 
well convinced of by experience f. Bui there is very good 
reason to believe, that it would be very beneficial to our 
pastures and savannahs, which being impoverished by 
ancient culture, require to be broken up afresh. 

The dung ought not to be strewed and left on the surface 
here, as in England ; but immediately ploughed in. 

The old inclosed savannahs near Spanish town arc 
astonishingly rich. With moderate rains, their natural grass 
is constantly luxuriant. Those which are alternately in 
pasture and meadow, yield annually four excellent bay, 

per acre, at two crops. No doubt, they ^ouloyicld more with 
regular dressing; they are, however, hand-weeded or hoed 
clean. Since the severe drought in ^*1 769 and 1770, many 

• With due subn’i .siou fo Mr. JLong-’i better judgment, I should think that 
a line ot pbints in e\cry third or fourth furrow, would be thick enough; 
— at least in the strong lands of Barbadoc.-^, in good seasons.-— W, X). 

■f Tn a Note on this page ( l.Vj'i Air. l^ong mentions a gentleman of 
Jamaica who, he was informed, had nearly doubled his sugar crop, by fal“ 
lowing vrithturiiins, agreeably to the modern British husbandry, 

who 
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who had suffered heavily in the low lands, for want of 
fodder, make annual hay-ricks with Guinea grass ; for, hy 
sprinkling the strata of the rick with salt or salt water, it 
becomes an exceedingly hearty food. 

The sour grass of the mountains and low lands, which, 
while green, all cattle reject, agrees, when cut and dried, 
perfectly well with labouring cattle. They are even fond of 
the wire-grass, when dried in the sun. The blades and tops 
both of Indian and Guinea corn, which are very nutritive, 
may be long preserved in stacks. The settlers therefore 
must be wanting in industry, if, among such a choice of 
food, they do not yearly provide ricks for their cattle, in 
case of extreme dry w'eather. Such drought as consumes 
all green food, is unusual; and hence, perhaps, their neg- 
lect. But, even in plentiful years, their labour would not 
be lost ; for their working cattle, if fed, in the crop, at 
least partly, on this hay, would stand their toll much better 
than with a green, crude aliment ; which, by causing a severe 
flux, often disables them before the crop is half over. 

3. From A TreatUe on Planiivgj^ in 8vo. — No date or 
author’s name; as the present fragment w^ants the title- 
page, and has only the half-title. But as Linnseus is 
quoted p. 1 . &c, it cannot be very old. This fragment 
ends at p. 54 with offering to young distillers, a copy of 
the still -house book. 

The plough has been used with success in many parts 
of Jamaica; but particularly in Westmoreland and all the 
leeward parishes. Some planters there, with the plough 
and harrow, raise canes superior to what they used to dp by 
holing, and with much more ease to their slaves ; for there 
is 710 pLantation^umk so laborious as digging cane- holes,** 
"~“‘^Land being felled J^oon after planted, sends up many 
shoots, nearly of equal growth. The spaces being well 
pulverised^ the fibres penetrate throughout, and make the 
plants strong and succulent ; and, having a good hold of the 
ground, they stand storms better than those planted in the 
Common way.” Page li. 

To plough and harrow well, that the land may have 
the benefit of the seasons, will in some measure compensate 
for the want of manure.” Page 

2 iJ 
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Froiij the Rtpoitqf IJis Majaslifs Privy Council^ ifl 
folio, dalet] Miirch 1789. 

T.icut. Gi ll. Matihevv, Governor of Grenada, in answer- 
ing (he query ^ uses these words : “ 1 an) convinced that 
ex[)crinieiits'*, [with plout^hs See.] have not liacl sufficient, 
or lair trials, from ihewauiof proper implements, suitable to 
the (liflereut soils and situations, and iiom the want of in- 
telligent labourers, lliis maacr has been given up, on slight 
investigation/* 

f). From Lite same, Fait Ilf. No. 9, p. 284. Detached 
Pi* ees ()1 Evidence, referring to Jamaica. 

Mr, Ashlev (now ol Cookham) was born in Jamaica, 
where he inherited an estate, wiiicli he himseU converted 
into a sugar plantation, lie made litile use of the plough 
till r7S3*, before which his jdautalion never yielded above 
113 tierces of sugar. From the great drought in 1782, the 
crops were very small in 1783 and 4; and Mr. A. being 
much iucimdjercd, and fearing to run further in debt for 
Negroes, determined to extend the use of the plough ; which 
he did from Nov. 1783, to May 3 784, He opened tresh 
laud with the plough, and without an additional Negro, 
made 233 tierces, being double his former quantity oi 
sugar; but 1783 was a remarkably productive year. His 
Negroes, all this time, were 9O, old and young; of whom 
he had 40 in the field, but seldom worked above 32. 

Mr. A. left Jamaica ill June 1783, and w’ished ploughing 
to be continued ; but it has not. His Overseer always makea 
excuses, saying it will interfere with the cattle which are 
wanted for the crop; but Mr, A. difllTs from him, as fhe 
land may be ploughed in the end of the year, before crop 
time. Mr. A, thinks Overseers prejudiced against the 
plough, from dislike to be driven old habits. 

As some lew Ovun scers buy Negro^ to let out, it may be 
their interest not to abridge the labour of Slaves. 

Mr. A, never found the soil too,,^dry f(^r ploughing. He 
ploughed in thegrealesl droughts ; lo w hich his plaiiutiou^ 
lying in a flat couijtry, is subject, and which makes its crops 
precarious. 

Parts oF'i-arriaica arc too hilly for the plough ; but, in En- 
gland, some laud is ploughed as steep as can well be con- 
ceived. Mr. A. cannot say but ptiris of Jamaica may be too 

stony 
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stony to be ploughed. Much very steep land Is in sugar 
plantations ; and it gives the surest crops, having more re- 
gular seasons, from being inland. 

The rattle certainly bear the labour well. Mr. A's were 
in as good order, when he left ('fl })lonehing, as vvlien he be- 
gan. lie ploughed from dav-lighi, tilTy o'clock, and Iroin .> 
nil dark ; the men and the cattle resting, in the heat of 
the day. 

Holing an acre for cancs, employs 10 Negroes a dav, on 
an average of soil ; for \^hlch a jobber had 7/. curr. or bL 
sterl. Mr. A. ploniihed an acre a day, with two sets of 8 
o.xcn each, one for the morning, and one for the evening, to 
one plough ; and it took hall a day more to pul it in the 
same order i’or planting, as land due bv jobbers. But with 
two spells of rjxen, hi has jdciuehed iwo acres a dav, and it 
answered fully well as land b.nUd by N'Cgroes. Land holed 
by hand is nev(?r entiivlv broken up; there being an inter- 
mediate space on which the earth is heaped up. Mr. A. 
experienced that ploughed land is more likely to yield good 
crops, than that lioled bv Negroes; being more completely 
&hakcn by the plouvh^ than the hoe. 

Mr. A. though lie generally ploughed with oxen, some- 
times put Ivvf) horses ns leaders helorc the oxen, and ihey 
stood the labour as well as the latter. Mules, well trained, 
would stand it belter than either. 

Mr. A*s estate has not jiroduced so nuieli •^inee the 
plough w'as discontbi led a.s hi lore ; but that might be ov\mg 
to the want of rains; for, ihough lire [ilough has not been 
used, there has been no want id l.ilxuir ; as he lias bought 
more Negroes, and hired jobbers occasionally ; but his cx- 
pences have therefore been higher. 

In the district whcie Mr. estate is situated, the labour 
is less than in canes bear caatting for 8 

or 10 years, without l-ediormg and re-planting. In somg 
parts of the isUuul, one third of the bugar-land must be yearly 
re-plantcd: not bearing above two cuttings, once in plant, 
and once in rattoon. On these last estates, ii not hilly, the 
plough would be much more uselul. And Mr. A. thinks 
that the stock winch work the mill, might plough after 
crop, til! they begin again (sav six months at least) without 
any addition of stock, or detriment to them. 

Mr. A. found the Negroes learn the use of the plough 
very readily ; though at (irst the Negro set to plough seemed 

. to 
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to think it hard to do the work (as he termed it) of all the 
rest. Mr. A. had the driver trained to hold the plough ; so 
that, in fact, there were two ploughmen to one plough, who 
relieved each other. 

The seasons are so very precarious, in the district where 
Mr. A’s estate is situated, that, in some years, they do not 
make suflScient for contingent expences; and in others, the 
returns are ample. 

6. From the Abridgement of the Minutes of Evidence on 

the Slave Trade^ before the House of Commons , 1790, 

No. 4, p. 120. 

Mr. W. Filzmaiirice, who lived nearly 16 years in Ja- 
maica, ten of them as an Overseer, says that he has known the 
plough often used advantagcouslv ; as it eases the Negroes^” 
and pulverizes such soils as require it. Dove-hall, in Si. 
Thomas's in the Vale, ploughed 40 or 50 aercs, every fall. 
He knew' Mr. Edwards only put in cancs, after the plough, 
without holing ; except on an estate Mr. Pinnock is altorney 
for, wdiich made great returns. The chief obstacle is, that 
Overseers look lor immediate labour; and ofien there is not a 
blacksmith within 13 miles, to repair the plough*. He has 
often attempted ploughing, and has been obliged, by these 
obstacles, to leave it of}'. 

7. From the seme, page 130. 

Mr. George Woodward ib both an ow'iKerand a mortgagee 
of properly in Barbadoes, where he resided in 1 777? 1782 and 
1783, — says that the Slaves may be greatly relieved by the 
plough. The lirst be ever saw in the island, he took over 
himself. He is siiic it tilled the ground better than the hoe. 
The labour of holding the plough is much easier than 
holing. It did not require much lab(m r| | || | k epare the land 
for canes, after ploughing. It is rioWiflISIu to plough six 
ipches deep, which is sufficient for canes. The strongest 
clay land may be ploughed. He thinks most of the cane 
and ginger land of Barbadot s may be ploughed lo advantage, 
and the saving of Negro labour. The Negroes are not 

* All capital plantations have, or ought to have, blacksmiths, carpetiters, 
and cooper.s, with pn^per bhops for those ** tradesmen;” especially where 
tlie sugar wnrks arc so widely scattered, as in some parrs of Jamaica. Sec 
l.igun, 1V;>; I'rapham, VO ; Edwards, ii. Tradesmen, when unem- 

ployed in their crufts, nriy work in th^ fidd, as 1 have known them do.— • 
W. X). 
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averse to the plough: he has seen them both hold and drive 
it. Tlie cattle were not injured by the labour. He is ac- 
t]uainted with the plough in England ; as he farms land ot 
his own. Capt. Lee look out some ploughs for him, about 
three years ago. 

8 . From fhesmne\ pages 130, 131. 

Mr. Joseph Woodward was in Harbadoes in 178S, 1789 
and 1790 . Hus there seen the plough used by Mr. Henry 
Trotman jun. and believes he has used it many years. Mr. 
T. told him that he tlioughl tillage by the plough, both 
better and cheaper than by the hoe. The land that he 
ploughed was not the best: it was rather rocky. Mr. T. 
said, that the plough in time, would become general, when 
people became acfpiainted with its ulilitv. 

9. From A Df^scriptive Account of Jamaica ^ by William 
ikekford, Esq. printed 1 / 90 , vol. 2. pj). I 92 — 195 . 

In no country? is there more room for agricultural im- 
provement than in Jamaica. But indolence must be re- 
moved, and industry awakened ; and slow' and progressive 
expcriipeius must be made, with patience and observation. 
For cultivation is not knowm in Jamaica as a science, liut 
ofily as a routine of duty. Hence the doctrine of manure, 
and the use of the plough are only considered as operations 
of annual recurrence, and not as objects that may either 
injure or improve. 

That the land w'ill not require so much cleaning after 
being ploughed, as it did in the ordlnarv mode, cannot, I 
think, be doubted. The plough saves, in some cases, pro* 
digious labour to the Kcgtocs f and eradicates, or keeps 
down, weeds. It enriches, by the additional cattle it re- 
quires, a barren, soil, and loosens a stiff one. It renders 
the cane rich<j|j^|ifd 4m proves the sugar in grain and co- 
lour. Wheth^Tlne'^uantity be enhanced, since the plough 
has been so generally used, I will not determine ; but that 
it might be made to answ er better than it now does, cannot, 
I think, be easily denied. 

10. From the History of the JVest IndieSyhy Bryan Edwards, 

Esq. printed in 1793* 

Plough. The plough has been introduced of late * into 

* But Mr. Bclwarcls, p. 39 of his Speech, 4 t a conference between the 
Council and Assembly of Jamaica, 19 Nov. 1789, Fay» that the plough was in- 

troduced 
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Jams^ica especially, and, in some few cases, to great ad- 
vantage. But it is not every, soil and situation that will 
admit its use j some lands being much too stony, and othei;s 
too steep. A practice prevails of ploughing, cross- plough- 
ing, round “rid|lng, and harrowing the same lands, from 
year to year, or at least every other year, without manure. 
I'his is utterly destructive of the rattoons, and altogether 
ruinous. Some of late manage better : they plough stiff 
and clayey land, once or twice, early in the spiing, and 
give it a summer fallow. In the autumn following, being 
then mellowed and more easily worked, it is holed and 
planted manually, in the old way. But the only advan- 
tage of ploughing, in the VV. Indies, is to confine it to 
holing^ f which is much more easily done by the plough than 
the hoe ; and the relief whick^ in stiff and dry soils ^ it 
gives to the Negroes^ exceeds all estimaiiond^ I speak irotn 
practical knowlech^e. At a plantation of mv own, most 
of the land aiuuialiy planted, is neatly and sufficiently laid 
into cane-linics, r)y one man, three boys, and eight oxen, 
with the coirnrion single- wheeled plougli, having the share 
somewhat wider than usual. — By returning the plough hack 
along the furrow, the turf is thrown to the right and left, 
forming a trench 7 inches deep, 2" feet wide at top, and 1 
foot wide at bottom. A spare of 18 or 20 inches is left 
between the trenches, on which the mould is thrown, and 
thus the banks are formed, and the holing completed. 
Thus the land is not too much exposed to the sun ; and 
thus 20 acres are easily holed with one plough, in 13 days. 
The plants are then placed in the trench, as in the common 
way. Vol. 2. p. 213. — Mr.E. observes, at p. 2 16, that, in 
a day's work of ten hours, an able Negro will dig from 
100 to 1 20 cane-holes ; each 2d feet at top, 13 

inches at bottom -and 5 or 6 inches in ploughed 

land, do 2 (lte the number^ in the same^m^i 

Hay, Jamaica abounds with excellent grasses. Of the 
native grass is made exceedingly good hay ; but not in 
great abundance ; it being practised only in a few parts. 
But it is the less nccessa^, as there arc two kinds of valu- 
able artificial grass, yielding great profusion of fodder.^ The 

troducedy above 30 yean has beeq very generally usc4 on the plains 

6f Westmorland, he believes, for udar 20 years. 

* Mr. iji, means treiicIiUiF ; for holes cannot be formed by the plougb.— 
W.D. 
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Scots'*^ SlippOBeJi 

exotic; but, Mr. E* thinks it grows in most swamps in the 
W. Indies. It rises 5 or 6 feet, with long succulent joints, 
and is of quick growth. From an acre of , this plant, five 
horses may be fed a year, allowing day to each. 

The other kind, callid Guinea grass, may be ranked next 
to the sugar-cane, in importance. Most of the grazing 
and breeding penns in the island are supported chiefly by 
this invaluable herbage. Hence the plenty of cattle for the 
butcher and planter. Perhaps tlie settlement of the north 
side is wholly owing to the accidental introduction of this 
grass, about 50 years ago, when its seeds came I’rom Guinea 
as food for birds. Vol. 1. p. 194 . 

IJ, From Hew Qjlonirs modern sous la "Zone torride, et 
pnrt'imrih’emcnt de relle de S, Domingue, $:c. Par M, 
Bane Saint Peuant^ Colon dc S. Domiiigue^ See.’’ 8vo. 
pp. 51(). Prn iv, 1802. 

1'his author has enlarged much on the advantages of 
European implements in cultivating the sugar-cane, See. He 
lived 35 years in the W. fndics, 32 of them in St. Domingo, 
during 12 of which, after overcoming many difllculties, he 
estal)lished what he calU (and it would appear not without 
ground for a superlative epithet) the Ji//est sugar estate in 
the new world ; and formed an excellent gang of Slaves, 
with less waste of human life than is usual, even on old 
settled plantations. See his Introd. p. vii. and pp, 335, 
337 . His book appears to have been written for the in- 
formation of Buonaparte^ when intent on the restoration 
of St. Domingo ; which M. St. Venant insists, can only be 
effected by the labour of cattle ; the remnant of Negroes, 
left by the massacres and burnings, being, in his opinion, 
otherwise in or the re-cstablisbment of the colony. 
In other rcspe^\^, ottr author, obsequious to the Homme 
tfois fois grand, is a dou<:hty champion of Despotism, under 
the ent’^ao'inv' nameot La Puissance Pater nelLe*** p. 161,422. 

* Or Scotch by Mr. r,on|r, vol. 3. p.767. 1 have heard the name 

ascr^C.d to its havinj? been hrbt planted in the Barbadoes parish of St. An- 
drew. coinnionly called Scotland ; in the low and rich b()ttoiiis of wliich it 
was likely to j^row naturally. Small patches both ot it and of Guinea 
grass, are culfivated in that, and the other windv^ard islands. Mr. E. might 
have added the sour grass mentioned already from Long, vol. 1 . p, 453, who 
also says, vob 3. p. 765, that it stands the driest Wjeather, while other 

ffta,5scB are scorched. — W.D. _ 
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But he does not show /io?/;thc Negroes arc now to be recon- 
ciled to the yoke, or who is to impose it On their necks*. 
His theory is chiefly founded on the convenient principle of 
adapting laws climate; on which some of his country- 
men have Istid more stress than it will lairlybear; — as if 
justice was to be one thing in Paris, and aru^ther in St.Do- 
#n1ngo ; as if the rules of morality, though founded in hu- 
man nature itself and its relations, were to rise and fail with 
the thermometer ; or obedience to the Decalogue was to be 
measured by degrees oj’ latitude and longUude. See p. 161, 
In a w'ord, M, St. Yen ant is a decuied enemy to 'iwgro-- 
phiUsmCy and a staunch advocate for the old re(^iwe of St. 
Domingo, in every thing but tiis oeconomical doctrines, 
and his zeal for the jilough. follow him here, would be 
to transcribe a great part oi' his book ; and wx can only 
afford room for a condensed abstract of what he delivers. — 

W. D. 

He says, however, p. 00, that reclaim the Nejrroes to labour, 
more violent means must be htucafter employed, than those by widcji we 
commonly put them in motion.’* Well: the must i;io/£Vi/ means have since 
been employed ; and the consequence has been the lor,.s of St. Domingo to 
France, probably for ever. — For I suppooc, no (fismtei esi ctl mtiUf acquainted 
with the enwatr and natinal resource', and tiilhng wants of so extensive 
and dlstaiV a country, will hencel't)iih l)e wad enough to l>e)icve, that St. 
Domingo rari be conqucied by Juanc'', or any uiha European power; — if 
the blacks are only united, and conducted by leaders of courage and common 
Bcnse. On these probable suppo-illons>, any one who has read tiie history 
of Jamaica might Jiave foreseen, and indeed a friejui of mine predicted in 171)4, 
that any attempt to subdue the JSIc'jroes of St. Domingo, would be abortive. 

The wild Negroes,” says Mr. Dong, “kept possession of their mountain- 
ous recesses, held out agminst foity tUetr munbei — and at length were 

able to put an end to the struggle, by a treaty of peace the more honour- 
able to them, as it contirmed to them tlio full enjoyment of that freedom 
for which they had so long and obstinately contended.’* Dong, vol. 1 . 
p. 124 ; see also p. 405 , and vol, 2 . p. &c. — Tr^wney was the first 

Governor of Jamaica, who discovered, in 1739 , thd®^?’cc could never 
reduce those Negroes to subjection. He justly ljp)n|My^at the iuJiuman 
cruelties which were often exercised on those unhappyWen, when their un- 
lucky Stars threw them into the hands of white men, were the principal 
reasons which made them refuse to submit; and therefore he resolved to 
try gentle means, wliich were soon attended with all the happy consequences 
that could be wished. On a promise of freedom and security, tJie Negroes 
laid down their arms; and all, to a man, cheerfully submitted. 'I'he article.^ 
on which they surrendered, contain little further tiian a ratification of His 
Excellency’s promise for their future Freedom, and an assurance of His 
Majesty*s"protection, on their obi>crvance of certain conditions.’* — Is it not 
natural here to observe, how strongly the love of liberty prevails in the 
breasts of men ; notwithstanding the most wretched circumstances ? Those 
Buoaways endured more, for near the fpace of a eentury, than can be 
&und on record of any state oi people. They struggled with a superior 

force. 
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The true principles of agriculture, says M. St. Venant, 
were formerly* unknown in St. Domingo; its fertility ren- 
dering that study unnecessary. Nofv, the evils of the revolu- 
tioti are to be repaired, and the ascendanev^of rival nations 
repressed; which can ow/y be done by oeconoinizing the 
Neg roes, and substilptiug eatlle for llicir hands. Page"27 K 
Indigo has been almost abandoned in St. Df)iningo. The 
present method of cultivating it is Icnhare^ sauvage at 
riihieme.'' Instead of scrafchiiig (grailer) the land with 
hoes, it must be deeply ploughed. One man and three 
horses will plough an ar[)a}tt (somewhat more than an En- 
glish acre f ) pe r clay ; which is more than to ordinary Negroes 
would do. d'his ploughing should be done beii^re the rains 
cease, and the land becomes hard. The Iiarrow iiuisi fol- 
low ; and, if necessary., a roller covered with iron pikes; for 
indigo land must he pedverized like ashes. These operations 
will not only kill the wcccN, hut the clirnilla^ or calerpiliar 
which preys on the incITgo plant. The weedings should be 
done with the horse-hoe (unknown in St. Domingo) with 
which two men and a horse may easily weed three ICnglish 
acres per day. Pages 'J? 4, i2Sl, e8i2. 

'rheonly place in wliieh the author mentions the carting 
of dung is at p. 2S4, where he uses the word voitvras (in 
connection with engrals) as a kind of vox sigNata, knowui 
to every body ; so that lire practice of carting out clung and 
spreading it (without the oppressive use ol baskets) was pro- 
bably common in St. Domingo. He shows lire indigo plant* 
ers how even the calling of dung may he saved by the Ibid* 
ingof cattle, sheep he. by winch he does not mean tying 
the animals to stakes on one spot, till their dung, with 
earth, bushes and weeds ;[; form aheap, called a penn ; but 

force, went to the Hirlcrncncies of the air, fed on roots and 

fruits, and chearfSB*'Vei|prod tlu'lr livta, to secure tlu nisolves free. Can 
the history of old Rome produce ‘^rcalt-r examples ? 1 he Nec:roes, though 
tinfortirnate, held it out to the last, and made terms not insdonous to them- 
selves, The I^omans, always sueccsstu], tell a prey to one of their own 
citizens,** Hist, of Jamaica in 13 Letters, dated 1740, p.ii‘27. — \V D. 

* 'Chat is, before the troubles, which commenced in 1731. Accordingto 
WlmpiJei), p. 320, there w.is not in St. Doiningo, in 1700, a planter capa- 
ble of^expiaining even the elemeut.s of agriculture. — W. 1), 

f A carreaii containii 0 m/jrv/s, and an arpent 100 each SO’^Trcnch 

feet square. Now, as 1000 French feet make lOfiR English, and aa acre 
contains 4S,5f?0 English square feet. It will be found, that 21 arpents are 
nearly equal to 22 English acres ; the proportion which we observe in rc- 
aJheiog tile French measure into English. — W. D. 

i In Barbadoes, each beast is tied bv the lionis, or neck, to a stake, round 

which 
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a fold fenced with moveable hurdles, in which the cattle 
Tange about, after they have clone feeding. * 

fie recommends the plough, the horse-hoe, and the fold- 
ing of cattle, t^he cotton planters* Pages 313 to 321 . 

The author observes that old habits oppose in'provemunts, 
in all countries. In France, he say.s, it would be #^ry 
difficult lo get the peasants to plough with horses^ in di- 
stricts where they use oxen. The plough had been tried by 
many (before the revolution) only to be abandoned. lie 
himself made great ciforls in this way, without much be- 
nefit ; because such a change cannot be effected on a small, 
or private scale. Some even sent ploughmen and ploughs 
from France ; but the horses had been spoiled by the black 
grooms. The Ncgiocs laughed at the white ploughman, 
because he worked in the field. He grew fretful and beat 
them, or sick, atid abandoned his work in disgust. Another 
ploughman could not be found ; noi^could a plough be made 
or mended, for want of proper w'orkmenf. pp. 638 to 341. 

Hence, he thinks, this great work should be itndcrtakcn 

which it has leave to turn in a circle; and thus to dung, and stale and 
trample on the pititul morsels of its Icllows ; so tliat more grass or weeds are 
often destroyed than eaten, after they Jiave cost the Slaves so much e.vtra 
trouble to pick them; not to mention the whipping^s for not getting cnougli. 
In St. Cliristuphcrs, the mode of penning and feeding is somewhat dilFercnt ; 
but equally wasteful and absurd. Jlamsay’s lih^. on the Trcalm, &c. p. 73. — 
In Jamaica, the folds recommended by M. St. Venaut are common, but not 
so beneficial as could he wished ; indeed often destructive, on the hills, and 
in bad weather, especially to the calves. Heckfoid, vol. 2 p. 207 ; Alaihi- 
con, p. 49. O'he truth is, that no labouring animal raw stand the sun and 
raina in the W. Indies. Tlic cattle should be slicltered in soiViesuch way as 
is recommended by Col. Alartin, p. 461 , abtive. — W. D. 

f See the note about tradesmen p. 470 above. He must be a bungling 
carpenter wlio cannot mend a plough, or even make one, with a -pattern 
before him ; and a stupitl l>IacksniitJi who cannot mend or even make 
ploiigii irons. I Jiave seen black workmen daily cmp||^ed in nu)re difficult 
gobs than in making ploughs of even the best^onsM|^tion, after proper 
patterns — As to the ridicule Sec. I well remembw whiSi the same ol>«tacIes 
opposed the planting of potatoes with the plough, in a district where th^y 
are now planted, weeded, earthed up and dug with that implement a/wc, 
and that in a masterly way to the saving of much hard labour and cx- 
pence in planting them, in wliat were ironically called “ lazy beds.” I may 
say the same of the introduction of lime and turnips into the low Jand<^ and 
of n superior breed oi siicep into tl;e mountains of the same district. The 
authorj)f this last miprovernent fan intehigent farmer, and u correspondent 
of Sir John Sinclalr’ii) told me ih.it he had to stand the mockery of tlie bigots 
to the old breed of diecp, for some years. But now, said he, they are 
obliged either to adopt the new breed, or to quit their farms; the advafflceti 
rents of whirl) they can no longer pay with the old breed; and they haVe 
frankly acknowledged thcir eta ill.— W. l>. 

by 
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by tbe French Government, which alone can command the 
necCi^Bary resources. The want of Slaves, and the destruc- 
tion of other colonial means, impose the obligation of this 
measure, I'he success of it may rejider the dread Fnl con- 
vulsion an ultimate benefit to St. Doniingo; where the 
plough could never have been introduce®, without some 
s>uch catastrophe. Page 342. 

Such, in brief, is M. St. Vcnaiu's account of the obsta- 
cles which will prevent individuals Iroin making this great 
improvement; and of his reasons for |)r()])osing the under- 
taking to ilie fVench Governmevl . it is not tor us lo decide on 
the propriety, or the inothns^ of this proposal ; but every man 
must sec that his objections (^except the want of Slaves and 
the minor wants he incnti^)ns, as the very grounds and rcai>ons 
of iiis reconimcndlng llie plough) are ol so unirersaL a na- 
ture, that, had they been valid, no improvement could 
ever liave been effected, in any practical art whatever ! All 
tluT^tsaiul arguments which he states, arc so many answers 
lo his own objections; and even what he savs about ina- 
bility, nmst be understood of lire generality of planter?, in 
a colony lately ruined. For, at p. 432, in urging the 
Society of Agriculture, at Paris, to train ploughmen for 
St. Domingo, he takes it for granted that they will call on 
the remaining colonists to second their efforts ; and particu- 
larly on M. Prun ("ondaminc, who Iras employed a set of 
ploughs at Poit-au-l’rincc, and v\hose perseverance and in- 
telligence have attained success. Me worked v\’ith oxen, and 
each of his ploughs dispatched half an English acre per day. 
But our author ihiiiks that horses or mules, with better con- 
structed plo’-ghs, would make out anacre or perhaps more 
At p. 346, he says that in St. Domingo a jdough always 
tills an acre a ; with three liorses. P. 282. 

^ M. Poyvre tlu* C. tif (4. ll(>pc, he Las be('n ovei’i whi (4 

carriages with as «uich1^ee(l as. ,e;’(>otl tioi-'.es. sur lf\ (F‘c. r/t'- 

J*eitples de VAJ^nj^e, ^( . p. \ 1. — i)id the poor IJalh'c . teach tlie slow ihin-h 
the art of training their cattle lo this quick pace ? 'I’liose ])eople liave won- 
derfully improved their 075011 by kiaduetrs ami aUciition. I'hoy teach llujse 
they call Ihakcleys to look after the lestot tljc dock, and to ;^aaid them 
from strangers, and even trom hearts of prey. They also train them to at- 
tack their ejiemies in battle. Xuu. au Cup^ par Koi.uk, pp. Ido, 307. — 'i'lje 
Caffre King, Gaika, having been .sent to by Mr. Barrow and las party, 
“made his appearance, riding on an ox, at fuil gallop.” Eplt. of Barrow’r. 
Travels ill S. Africa, p. 4J. — “ All tl.e addrr>‘, of r.ur European waggon - 
drivers (the author might say of oui Eiirope.iu lo.ich men) vanishes entirely 
t^efore the very superior dejUerity of the Afiic.m eoioni^t'; [of the C.ape.] In 
a. very brisk trot, or even a g.illop, ti.cv ;.ro oi u-:ci oxen, 

' and 
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M. St, Vcnant next highly extols, the plough; vvithour. 
which, he observes, all countries not extremely fertile, in- 
the whole of Europe, would be mere deserts; for 
even wdth the plough, it is necessary, in most countries, to 
employ about 3-4ths of the people in tillage, for the support 
of the w^hbfe. Hge 344. M 

In the colonies in general, he says, that the popula®n 
will increase, of its own accord, when delivered frorri the 
painful and destructive lalour (travail phiilde ^t desiructenry 
an expression repeated, -p. 3f>2.) attending the present sy- 
stem; and that, without the cheap and powerful succour of 
the plough, the inhabitants of St. Domingo must remain 
involved in misfortune, or will revert to barbarism. Pages 
345,346. 

Jn the ordinary w ay of culture,’*' 4 136 holes must be dug 
in every English acre; being a day’s work for 41 Negroes* 
of a kind of labour which they could not long, support. For 
the land is very strong and hard, and only to be dug by 
robust and dexterous Slaves, of whom there are but few on 
any plantation f. But the same quantity may be ploughed 
in a day, by two men and three or four horses; and thus 
may the Negroes be delivered from a toil so very severe that 
it might be called destructive (travail iellement penihle^ 
quo Von pent dire qu*tl Hoit destriicteur) . Should the 
plough be no farther useful, than in preserving the lives of 
men,* ought we not to do every thing in our power to sub- 
stitute it for forced labour? Pages 346, 347* 

If the canes are not interlined with peas and maize, or 
Indian corn, as they too commonly are they might be 
weeded with the horse-hoe, which is beneficial to the land, 
dispatches three acres in a day, and leaves no hand-weeding, 
except in the bunches, or stools, of canes. For want of 
lianas, only a third of the cane land could be yearly planted. 
The rest was left in rattoons, which in tfje fimyear yielded 
half the produce of the first-crop, or planted canes, about 

and avoid, with the utmost skill, every hole and every stone in the road.** 
Page 52 of Edin. Rev. Feb. ISI.S, Art. 2. Dr. Lichrenutein’s Tra\l^. in S/ 
iVfrica, 1805 &c. trand. by Miss Plumptre, 1812. — W. D, 

* In Barbadoes, on!y abou; 2400 cane-holes are dug in an acre by 28 hr 
2f> Negrob,^ on an average. In Jamaica, there are from 3 to 4000 holes i% 
an acre, dug by about 3C Negroes. Average from Edwards, voL 2. p. 218,' 
and Asidey quoted above; Moreton, p. 44, 
f See Mathison’s Notices, pp. 37, 39. ^ 

f 'f’his is also a common practice in our islands ; though condemned hj 
the bek planters ; unless where the land is very clean and rich.— W. 0. 

a fourth 
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n fourth of that produce the second year, and scarcely 
anything in the third*. Rattoons nuiltiply more than 
planted canes; but the want of sufficient culture, and our 
ignorance of the manner in which the plant is reproduced, 
cause immense loss. On this last point vvc are referred to 
the Precis sitr la Camw a Sucre ( Paris^ I ) par M. Du-* 
irone Lacouture ; which our author recommends to every 
planner. Page 353. 

If, says M. St. Venant, the cane- stumps are covered 
about an inch deep witli carih, by a plough with a double 
mould-board, the rattoons springing from tliem will be more 
advanced in eiirht days, than planted canes will in six weeks. 
Page 361. 

The plough will insure to the planter one third, or perhaps, 
with the Otaheite cane, one half more profit than, the 
present mode. — From the intervals between the cane pieces, 
three yearly crops of grasses and provisions may be reaped, 
which will compensate for the articles with which the canes 
are usually interlined. Page 362. 

Our author says, that, though bis work was as pressing 
as that of his neighbours, he contrived, in crop-time, to 
put out the fires at midnight, and to light them again at 
five in the morning, lie observes that this greatly relieved 
his Slaves ; and that the quantity of Sugar made was not 
diminished by it so much as the quality was improved. 
He adds that a part of the lime saved by the plough, may 
be advantageously added, as supernumerary days, to the 
crop t. Page 389. 

At page 364, M. Saint Venant gives 
A Comparative view of the culture of the Sufrar-cane ly 
Manual Labour , and by the Plough^ 

The /ormer taken from the journal of a plantation of 314 
English acre^f good land, with a fine gang of SOO 
Slaves; accolfllng4b a work published, in 1799, by M. 
Avalle, a planter of St. Domingo ; the latter calculated 
on a plantation of the same extent and number of Slaves. 

*The canes in St. Domingo d5 not appear torattoon much better thi^n in 
our old islands ; and not nearly so well as in some parts of Jamaica and our 
new colonies. But what our author here states may apply but to a part of 
Domingo. He might have observed that the juice of rattoons yields a 
proportion of suffar, and of better sugar, than that of first-crop, or 

planted cafies.-W. D. 

t Tliat is, if the canes are not suITe: tug by drought, &c.-— W. D. 


It 
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It 1 $ here supposed that iwo-tliirds of the land, or sdgf 
are appropriated ^to canes, ^ and the rest to pasture 
iKod provisions j that one-third of the SiaVes are in the 
first gang, on^- third in the second, and the rest unfit to 
worfc io the canC' fields ; and that there are 280 working 
,days in theH^ear, exclusive of Sundays, holidays, bad 
weather and sickness 


According to M. Avalle, five pie'C'^ of canesj 
were annually planted; runountiiig to (>8| 
Englibh acres, tiie liohng of vvhiclx re 
quired “ - “ t 

And the planting of the jame 
With the help of the PKmgli, the same land 
would requne, in manual Hboiir, only 
The planting will be easier ; but no deduction 
is made for this, 

M. Avalle bestows only 2545 days on 68 acres! 
of rattoons. But we extend our labour to| 
140 acres, aud give them double the work 
in the common mode 

With the help of the plough, those rattoon* 
w'ould ti&quire, in hand* labour, only - • 
Especially it the field-trash i*? burnt ; if not 


handdabour, about 

M. Avalle reckons, for weeding all the canes 
about - - - 

But we do most of the weeding with the hor‘^e 
hoe; so that we requite, t»f manuallaboui 
only - - . . 

And tor hand-weeding the stools of cancs, w'< 
allow - - * 


tHfTercncc, in favour of the Plough and Horse- 
hoe - - 


Manual la- 
bour, without 
Idoiigh, &c. 

Manual la^ 
hour, wilh 
Hough, &c. 

Days 

1st 

gang. 

1557 

D.ay3 

2d 

gang. 

822 

Days 

1st 

Days 

2d 

ga«g:- 

- 

- 

65 

6S 

- 

- 

- 

822 

6600 

3200 



- 

- 

155 

135 

. 


• 

540 

- 

1 7000 



- 

- 

268 

268 

- 

- 

- 

800f> 

8i5r 

468 

21022 

9830 

468 

9830 

■ 7689, 





* But our author, true to the Slave-system, never once mentions the 
ronnag^t or runaways and their hunters. If these are^ allowed for, his work- 
ing days will be reduced lower than Mr. Steele’s estimate. See pp- 71 and 
434, anovc.-~W. 1). 

•f* This supposes an acre to be holed for canes in a day by 23 Slaves, who, 
no doubt, may do thus much for a few days ; hut, at the end of 68 days, or 
tay 1 1 weeks, 1 do think that they will be sufficiently tired, even if they arc 
all able men. — In short, it is quite plain that M. Avalle allows by far too 
little time for holing his 68 acres. If, with M. St. Venant, p. 2'^2, we make 
the holing of an acre for canes, a day’s work for 40 ordinary Negroes, th« 
haling of 68 acres will be equivalent to 2720 days’ labour of one man.— W 

Here, 
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Here, say? our author, 13 a saving by the (plough, of 
Slaves of , the iirst gang and 40 of the second, at J?80 work- 
ing days ip the year ; being about the half of the annual 
labour * of 200 Slaves of all ages ; supposing one third of 
them to be .in first gang and as many in*#)e second, the 
rest being domestics, infants &c. In short/ the present 
terrible toil {terrible travail) will be executed without 
effort ; population will increase, the returns will be aug- 
ntented, and prosperity will be diffused throughout valua- 
ble establishments wliich have hitherto been the abodes of 
compulsory labour. 

12. From An Es^iOi/ on ike good Effects^ of the Abo- 

lilion of the ff Yican Slave-trade ; by Stephen Gaisford, 
Esq, j>rinted London 1811, page 93 . ^ 

Notwithstanding the level surface of Barbadoes, takes 
away all yxcuses of a natural impediment to the use of the 
plough, j|pere are not more than two or three estates, I 
am credibly informed, which are in the regular practice of 
using such Jeer^uncry/^ See the extracts from the evidence 
of the two 'ithis^i wards, at p.470 above. 

13. Frornf Notices respecting Jamaica^ in 1808, 1809, 
and islo by Gilber.i Mathison, Esq. f primed London 
ISL’i. 

/It is difficult to conceive any rational objection to the 

* That is, “ half the annual labour” of all kinds. But, according to the 
lotegoiiiff statement, above nine-tenths of the holinf> and weeding: are saved 
l^y the plough and horse hoe, to the great gang, and above one half to the 
'>>econd gang; even suppoj^ing but a moiety of the labour given to the 
tattouns, which M. St. Venaiit assigns to them. This extraordinary attention 
to rattoons, he seems to have learned from the experiments and observations, 
on the reproduction of the jiugar-cane, which M. Dutrone made under hif 
own eye. See p. 393. Too little labour is generally bestowed on rattoons, 
»n our islands, ^ut' I own that oui author docs not make it plain to me, 
that they ought to ktoc double tlie labour which is given to planted 
cane5.--.W. D. ^ 

1 1 ani not clear as to the propriety of qu,oting so largely from the per- 
formance of a living author, with whom 1 have not the honour to be ac- 
quainted j and of condensing a style so well adapted to the subject, in order 
to get as much meaning into as little rqom as 1 can- But Mr. Mathison** 
ooservatioiis, as a practical planter, are so important and so recent, that 1 
<^annot withstand the temptation of inserting a part of them. The whole 
P^njphfet indeed is extremely interesting, especially to absent Proprietors • 
most of all to Proprietors who know nothing ot the real state of thingv 
’0 tjie W. Indies j— because they never were there never saw their own 
plantations i —W. D. 

2 t plough 
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plough in cultivating level lands, or those of ordinary de^ 
pliviTy} in any country. But as objections have been inade 
to this valuables' instrument in Jamaica, it is apparently 
presumable that these objections are good ; ainl that the 
planters, \v^os®s interests arc at stake, are the best judges 
of Its utility. Page 67 - 

It is said, 1 st. That the plough breaks the of the 
soil, and thereby injures it. cdTy. That, by turning up the 
land and exposing it to the sun, the earthy and nitrous 
salts arc evaporated, and the fertility diminished. 3 tl)y. 
That the expence of labour and of cattle, destroyed in work- 
ing the plough, amounts to more than the value of the 
labour required in the established practice* Page 68 . 

Of the first objection, Mr. Mathlsoii says, that, as far 
as it is intelligible, it is not true ; for, supposing miuuto 
division to huft the soil, the plough does not, in fact, 
break it more minutely than the hoc. 

On the second objection, our author remarks that, be- 
fore sentence is passed on an instrument valuable in 
other countries, thrc’c important facts shou: established 

by experiments 1 st. That soil, properlv socai';d, abounds 
in earthy and nitrous salts, sdly. That those salts arc 
essential to the growth of plants. 3 dly. That the sun can, 
according to the known laws of heat, take up salts of any 
kind, or deprive the earth of any fertilizing subslanc'tSr 
Page 69. 

Here we are presented with a perspicuous and well con- 
nected chain of facts and reasonings; for which we must 
refer to the work itself. We are told that MM.'Andr^ 
and Parmentier have ascertained that the richest soils con- 
tain no salts whatever ; but that they found a little in re- 
cently applied iriaiuire. Hence common salt appears to 
fertilize land only indirectly, by destroyiaag insects, as the 
borer, &c. Lime hastens putrefaction ; salt retards it. 
Salts, therefore, hurt plants*, except in very minute quan- 
tities, when, at the best, they merely stimulate vegetation. 
Page 73. 

Salts can only act when in solution ; and, as heat evapo- 
rates the solution till the salt crystallizes, the sun, at the 
highest known temperature, must benefit vegetation, i^^ 

* “ A salt land, and not inhabited.” Jerem. xvli. 6.— -W. D, 
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fiiny soil happening to abound with salts. Thus I he planter 
must discover that exposure to the solar rays, in tropical 
climates, hurts the soil, in some otliei' way, to justify him, 
as iinwconoinut^ in rejecting the Plough. Page 77. 

Agriculture, in the W. Indies, is at a low ebb. No aids are 
furnished, as in Europe, by science and experiment ; and, 
tliough jMr. A. Yoimg has collected the opinions of Mr. 
Marlin, ol Antigua, and others, that, in hot climates, 
fertility is impaired by the solar rays, yet the question is by 
no means disposed of in a philosophical way. Page 78. 

Mr. Naesmjth repeatedly evaporated dung-juice, in the 
sun and in a sand heat. The carbonaceous matter which was 
lelt, easily dissolved in water, and when poured to the 
loots of plants, excited a vigorous growth, lie found 
that the steam of the dung-juice, raised by the sand heat 
(ot: at least 212^) and collected in a clcaiT muslin cloth, 
seemed not to difler in colour, or taste, from rain-water; 
so that it would appear that none of the carbonaceous food 
ot plants is exlialed by the sun. The opinions of a sciolist 
(as Mr. Mathisoii modestly calls himself) must be delivered 
wilh diffidence. But still he believes, that this objection 
affects not the plough, but the injudicious use of it. If 
land be ploughed and cancs planted in the dry season, or, 
where the climate is adverse, at any season, the experi- 
ment cannot be called fair. Pages 81, 82, 83. 

Summer-fallowing is not practised in Jamaica. The 
cane-holes are usually formed, and the canes planted with 
ali possible expedition ; and there is nothing to prevent 
this, whether the hoe is used, or the plough. The cane- 
holes are two feet wide, the centre of each being four feet 
from the centre of the adjoining one. Where the land is 
strong and hard, the digging of these holes u the hardest 
mrk of the Negm. But, where the rains can be depended 
t)n, the whole surface might be ploughed, left a suitable 
time to pulverize, and then holed with the hand-hoe; and 
^hus might the. labour of the Negro, in land of moderate 
feiiacity, be diminished at least in the proportion of four 
to one*/" And this is the exposure which the professional 


* Mr. Mathison here speaks of the Slave’s exertion, or what philoso- 
puffcat writers call his “ quantity ot action.” Mr. Edwards, as quoted p. 472 
^oove, evidently means the quantity t>f laud hol«d, without considering the 
^^ave’s quantity of action.— W. P. 

2 12 planter 
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planter thinks is to affect the fertility of the land ! Pagci 

I do not recommend the English practice of ploughing^ 
cross-ploughing and harrowing. It could do no good, 
would be expensive, and might be hajjardous. But in 
dry climates, trenches may be ploughed four feet asunder* 
either with a double mould-board, or by returning the 
plough along the same furrow. This is the cheapest 
method, and exposes the land the least ; but ii requires ex- 
perienced ploughmen. — But perhaps the impartial observer 
might, without minute discussion, refer tho prevailing 
aversion to the plough to other causes than the fear ol 
sterilizing the soil ! rage 86. 

The third objection regards the expcncc, and may be 
obvia^d by calculation. ~Mr. M, says, his cane- fields are 
level, of mode|j^te strength and texture, but in some places, 
rather friable, 'fhe sub-soil is clay or loam. Eight oxen, 
wirti two men and a boy, should plough in a day, resting 
at noon, three quarters of an acre, six inches deep*. Pre- 
supposing abundant food, and careful management, he 
thinks the dung of the cattle will more than repay their 
keep. The land being prepared with the plough, in 1809, 
he holed 8 acres, with 30 labourers, in 4 days. This at 
25. fit/, t each per day makes 375. 6J. per acre. Add for 
two men and a boy, at the plough, for ten days, at 2s. fit/, 
each per clay, 9s. per acre; say 

Attendants on plough, per acre - 0 9 4^ 

f)i^ging cane-ho!es in the ploughed land, per acre - I 17 6' 

Jamaica cur. £2 6 JO^ 

Holing the lame land, according to the old sysfom, would cost 

as follows. 

Hoeing oft' the turf, per acre - , . q q 

Digging the canc-holes, per acre - - .800 

Jamaica cur. ^£'10 0 0 

Thus there is saved in Negro labour no less than 
135. DJ-t/, per acre (above 75 per cent.) a most surprising 
saving, says Mr. M. in every point oi view, and enough to 

^ Mr. Mathison says that his was a heavy ill made plough, contrived by 
a common carpenter. But he apprehends, that six oxen, with a proper 
plough and harness, abundantly fed, and well managed, would plough 
three quarters of an acre, without any cliangc of cattle, in about eight 
hours. But it might be prudent to atop, in the heat of the day. Note, 

f This 2s. Gd. is the price paid by the planters of Jamaica (or the day- 
labour of Slaves. See p. 2(13, above. 

tempt 
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tempt Planters to overstep the prejudices or timidity of 
their Overseers, and encourage the plough, wherever rocks 
and declivity do not prevent it. Pages 87, 88. 

Il ls not easy to introduce reform, in opposition to the 
prejudices of professed planters, and the well founded dis- 
trust of the Negroes, But the way is now opened to im- 
provement, by the Abolition of the Slat«e^(rade. A spirit 
of intolerance, that used to forbid, or make unsafe ! all free 
and candid discussions on this interesting topic, is very 
much subsided."^ Many persons interested in W. Indian 
affairs, candidly admit the wisdom, if not the necessityi of 
that bold measure; and it maybe hoped, that all will become 
daily more familiar with free inquiry, and even encourage 
it. Page 89. 

At this crisis, it is of infinite value to know^ how to 
assimilate the management to the actual slate of the plan- 
tations. The autlior then recommends the establishment 
of a lying-in apartment, the instruction of the midwife, 
and the superintendance of the doctor. He next points 
out the advantages of a nursery for weaned children, sup- 
plied with proper attendants, and with nourishing diet. 
He observes, that the hospitals already established, may 
require considerable regulation; and that 7io patients should 
he allowed to want foody or he left to their own resource^y 
during their sickness ! ! &c. Pages 90 — 92. 

Suhsistencey* he continues, is the veiij lasts of all 
productive labour,'' And yet ihejirst object Of ilie Overseer's 
care is the canes ; second the cattle; and the last the 
Negroes! who in point of subsistence, arc required, and, in 
most cases, are. left entirely, to take care of themselves ! 
Our author, without meaning that the canes should, in any 
case, be neglected, would reverse this system ; with a vlev< 
to meet the exigencies oi the planter’s situation, and to re 
rnove one of the most obvious causes of depopulation. 
Pages 93 , 94 . 

labour, he grants, might be turned to better account m 
raising canes than provisions, if the market was always 
abundant. But he says that most of the markets in 
Jamaica, are scantily supplied. They depend chiefly on the 
United Slates, This supply is so douhtjul, and the hazard 
of famine so great, that the planter would be justified in 
employing effective labourers, in raising provisions, mtle- 

* ' pendently 
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pcndcntly of the market. See p. 313, above. But the author 
only recommends his own practice, of making weakly people, 
thildreri and pregnant \Vomen, and occasionally abler la- 
bourers, plant provisions ; for most kinds of which, he says, 
exhausted <^nc-land is very suitable. Provisions, he adds, 
ought 10 be 'given liberally; in spite of the niggardly policy, 
too coniTlrton in Jamaica, of refusing subsistence to many, 
really in want, for fear of encouraging idleness ! Thus many 
valuable lives would be,^aved, the children and men would 
be invigorated, and the women produce a healthy and con- 
tented race; to falsify the notion that the islands must be 
ruined by the Abolitiomof the Slave-trade. Taees 95 — DB. 

Tht ploi/gk and the steam-engine ^ Mr. M. observes, arc 
peculiarly valuable ; the former bv relieving the Slave pf hh 
most hibormis duty^ and the fatter by accelerating the 
grinding of canes, so as to j^revent night-work. Page'9S: 

The greatest obstacle to improvement is the h'lgotry of 
the Overseers and Attornies, or Agents. I'hese last, after 
passing through all the inferior gradations, have arrived 
the superintendance of a number of the plantations of Ab^ 
sentees. Mr. M. owns that many of both descriptions act 
on liberal principles, but thinks it necessary to stale di- 
Slincily, though in general terms, that such Agents and suck 
Overseers as lie chiefly alludes to, are not fit persons to in- 
troduce a proper change of measures. Ilhs be done 
by the Person most interested in preserving the 'property. 
He must become^ the eyc-wiiness of all the transactions on 
his own estate. He can no longer act on a large, unfeeling 
scheme, regardless of the lives of men and cattle ! He must 
encourage his people to acquire property, the best security 
for attachment and good behaviour — must encourage them 
to look to him for patronage — must hear their complaints, 
anticipate ihcir wants, and mitigate their snfierings, by 
every possible expedient. Mr. M. adds, with becoming 
spirit anti propriety, that He (the Proprietor) ‘‘must begin 
by heating doivn^ with a powerful hatid, the arrogance and 
deeply rooted prejudices of his Overseer, as the first, neces- 
sary step towards accomplishing his plans; as the most 
certain means of obtaining the confidence and co-operation 
of the Slaves.*' Page 100. 

It is of infinite importance to overcome the distrust pi 
^he Negroes j who are so used to exaction, that every change, 

though , 
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though for their benefit, makes them suspect oppression. 
This is the natural cfTect of Slavery; so that the Slaves 
often oppose indirectly the best regulations. 

The Overseei'y on his part, has a card to play ! He is 
perhaps a Jailer^ or is concerned, in some way, with that 
class of people;’’ or from an unintelligible esprit du corpSy 
he becomes lukevvarm or worse, when machinei'y is to be 
substiiiUed for labourers. The Aliorney again, is heavily 
re$po?isdjlc. If he continue the established practice, his 
system is defensible, as generally approved. But experiment 
hazards both bis cliaracter and his case. 

thtjsC causes, all changes, however salutary, are 
most difficult; abuses hecome inveterate; and, at this 
crisis, the Planter is exposed to the alternative multiplied 
risks of or of interposing his personal authority, by 
residing on his plantation ; a measure w'hich, however un- 
pleasant, cannot be too strongly or too often insisted on^'. 

Mr. M. professes himself almost ashamed to dwell on a 
simple question, resolvable into this single maxim: Feed 
abundantly ^a7ul give fair play — a golden maxim which, wlie- 
ither practised by Overseer, Attorney, or resident Planter, 
is of the most sovereign efficacy ; nor is it intelligible, he 
adds, how any man can mistake his course, in this emer- 
gency, except by those who know the force of habit and 
prejudice in obscuring the most obvious truths^ and fetter- 
ing the human niKlerslanding. Pages 101 — 104. 

In his Appendix^, Mr, Mathison, among other excellent 
Eules and Instructions for his Overseer, enjoins that 
every Negro whose provision grounds have through idle- 
ness or eickjics.s, been abandoned or neglected, and who, 
from whatever caiue^ cannot maintain himself, is to be fed 
(not sparingly b,ut) abundantly from the store.” Page 108. 

* Mr. M.itliibon says in a Note, page 102, that he always speaks 
<JH gejieial terms,” which admit of cicepiions, and arc not j)oiuted at in- 
dividuals; that planialions alrc;:dy \v,cll managed cannot be said to expose 
their Proprietors to the alternative of residt/ue or mm , and that the certain 
test of bad managcniciit is the depopulation of estates a test surely of 
which no pnideiiL man would wait the issue. 

Readers who never were in the W. Indies, may think Mr. M’s language 
' ^asionally too .strong. Had I thought it too strong, for a general de- 
Jtioii, I would not have given it a place. But it is not so strong as that 
of Mr. Steele, and far less so tlian that of another of my W. Indian cor- 
respondents, which I omit ; nor shall I insert the more severe remarks of 
Mr. Ltongf of one of Dean Nickolls’s Barbadoes friends, Capt. Smith of the 
Navy, Gov. Orde of Dominica, and many others. See Long, vol. J. p. 4:39 ; 
and vol.2. p. 106; Nw'koU.s, p. be, ed. 4 j P. C, Rep. pp. 425, 465. — W. D. 

Mr, M. 
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Mr* M. add5:~^^ It is necessary to state distinctly, that 
for thepurpoH of digging cane-holes ^ Jobiiin^ is positively 
forhldden. The Pi.ou&H must he continued to he usetf 
accordiTfg to the present established methods On this point 
the OvERSEEu is alloived rto discretion Page 1 13. Sec 
p. 29! above. 

Our judi|cious author’s concluding words arc : The prac- 
tice of pushing an estate is nothing more or less than a con- 
vertible term for the practice of wasting the capiiaf for 
the sake of increasing the annual profits of it; — a practice 
founded on the narrowest views, and which, if long per- 
sisted in, must inevitably terOiinate in ruin.” Page I J7* 
Seep, 171 above. 

Eot^tract of a Letter from Isaac Du Bois, Esq. to John 
Clarkson, Esq, dated St. Croix, 29 June 1813. — Mr. Du 
Bois is the respectable Planter who favoured the Editor 
with a letter in Feb. last (1813) of which an extract is 
inserted p. 302 above. 

The ship arrived on the loth instant. On the 1 1th 
tl^e horses (Suffolk) were landed all safe, and in excellent 
condition ; except a little eruption about the legs, occa- 
sioned by heat and confinement. After they had been on 
shore two days, Gentle (a Suffolk plougbnian) bled and 
physicked them ; and on the 2lsl having previously given 
them proper exercise, he began to plough ; that is, he be- 
gan to teach the Negroes who are to be his ploughmen j 
how to use the inscriimciit. 1, of course, attended them, 
and was highly gratified at observing him break up the 
ground, although excessively hard, fiom the long continu- 
ance of dry weather, with great neatness and facility. But, as 
soon as he placed it in the haiuis of the untutored Negroe*s, 
all the objections to the use of the plough in this country, 
were evident enough. Tlic horses were worried and abused. 
The furrows, if they could be called such, were crookec|j> 
and the ground not half ploughed ; and consequently, little 
or no benefit could be gained from ploughing in this way ; 
and really, if 1 had not had a person like Gentle to teslch 
the Negroes, I should have felt quite disheartened; and, 
notwithstanding the expence I had incurred, 1 should^ at 
least, have declined using tlie Plough until I could meet 
with such a person. But having provided Mr. Genile with 
Negroes naturally sensible, and ambitious of instruction 

and 



at)d inlarovfeiTient, aind having, at the commencement, 
firomisea a reward of sixteen dollars to each of them, ou 
receiving Mr. Gentle’s report, that he or they could ploneh 
a piece of ground without his directions, with a further 
temptation of sixteen dollars per annum, as wages to each, 
you cannot imagine the effect which titis excitement has 
produced; and, with great satisfaction, f hear fftin Mr. 
Gentle, that all of them (three in number) will be entitled 
to tlieir rewards very bhortly.” 

As in the case of Sir Janies Johh‘^tone*s experiments 
with the plough, I wisiied to say little about those of Mr. 
Du Bois, till their results should appear in the additional 
quantity of sugar produced. But the foregoing extract, 
whatever may be the ultimate results, seems to call Ibr im- 
mediate publication ; for it shows the propriety, if not the 
necessity, of sending out, as Sir J. JoluL^tone did, a plough- 
man from thi^ country, to instruct the Neo-roes in the use 
of hi» implement. Ploughing, like all other arts, recjuircs 
jnstrnciion and practice ; and if, as General Matthew 
alleges, puqier implements and intclllgcm labourers’’ 
were W’anting to the trials of the plough, it is no wonder 
that they failed, and that their failure produeed a reluct- 
ance to repeat them, The expcnce of providing a proper 
ploughman from tills country, would not be considerable ; 
or, if it weie, might he defrayed by tlic joint contributions 
of several planters ; and the man, after instructing their 
Negroes, might proceed to instruct otliers. These, in their 
turn, might instruct more ; and thus a single ploughman 
might diffuse his art throughout a whole colony. — It ap- 
pears that the expcnce of English horses, which certainly 
is considerable, may be avoided by using the plantation 
oxen, which Mr, Ashley, Sir James Johnstone, and M. Con- 
damine, found to stand the labour as well as horses, or 
better; and Mr. Ashley adds that mules would stand it 
better than either. See pp. 292 , 409, and 477, above. 

The following extract, which might have accompanied 
that from Gov. Winthorp’s memoir, p. 320 loregoing, 
shows the superiority of the plough to the hoe in raising 
Indian corn. — W, D. 

15. From page 24, oi A Irief Account of the Proceedings 

of the Committee, appointed in the year 1795, by the 

Yearly 
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Yearly Meeting of Friends of Pennsylvania, icc. tor pro^r 
motiug the I Improvement and gradual CivilizaliMi of the 
Indian Natives. Philadelphia printed : I^ondoa re- 
printed, 1806. 

The preceding spring (1801) the Indians* first began 
to use a plough ; and the men jxirforincd the labour, with 
a little instruction and assistance from Friends. They look 
a very cautious method of delermining whether it vvas 
likely to be an advantageous change for them or not. Se- 
veral parts of a very large field were ploughed ; and the in- 
termediate spaces prepared by their .women with the hoe, 
according to ancient cusioiii. It was all planted with corn ; 
and the parts ploughed, besides the great , SMjng of laj>^ur, 
produced much tiie heaviest crop : ,the staiKs being more 
than a foot higher, and proportionabiy stouter than those 
on the hoed ground. The corn was now [in the ninth 
month, or Sept. 1801] ripe and gathering in ; and as their 
stock of cattle vvas much increased, instcarl of letting the 
stalks and leaves perish on the ground, as heretofore,^ they 
preserved them for winter fodder. Several of them had 
mown grass, and made small stacks of hay,’' Page 24, 

Some fartlicr hints on the West Indian cultivation, 
and particularly on the use of* the plough, tnay be seen iijt 
the Privy Council’s Report, pp. 225, 422, and in the Sup- 
plement to the same, pp. 1 i, 31, 32; Essay on the presenjt 
&tate of the Brilish Empire, p. 279 ; I'urnbuirs Letters tp 
a young Planter, p. 3; Wimpfien, p. 167. 

In the above abridged extracts, the reader will .observe 
some differences of opinion, which he will not expect the 
editor to reconcile. But they are not greater than vv hat, are 
to be found in books on agriculture, in this country. Such 
differences may generally be traced to verbal misunderstand- 
jpgs. Thus two farmers bred in dislant counties, would 
be apt to give the name of sijff' to soils of very different 
degrees of tenacity, and to recommend accordingly very 
different modes of treatment. Hence perhaps might arise a 
controversy which wauld never liave existed, had they 
previously settled the exact meaning of the word stiff, as 
jipplied to land. — W. D, 


* It is not clear whctticr the Oiieidas or the Senecas are herctneant ; for 
fcoth arc mcntioried in the context. — W.D. 


The 
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The Use of the PLOUGHf, &c. 

Secondly, in the EAST INDIES. 

16 » From the Privij CounciVs Report^ part iii. page 472^ 

Mr, Botham^ on the Mode of cultivating a Sugar Plantation 
at Batavia, &c. 

It may be desirable to know that suciar, better and cheaper 
than in our islands, is produced in the E. Indies by free 
labourers. China, Bengal, and Malabar produce quan- 
tities of sugar and spirits ; but the most considi'i^ble estates 
are near Batavia. The proprietor is generally a rich Dutch- 
man, who builds on it substantial v\orks. He rents the 
estate (of 300or more acres) to a Chinese who superintends 
it, and re-lets it to Irce-men, in parcels of 30 m* 60 acres, 
which ihe\- plant, at so much per pecul (t 33 jib.) of the 
sugar produced. I'he snperintendant collects jieople to take 
ofiThe crop. One i^et, with their carts and hufl'aloes, cut 
the cancs, carry them to the imll, and grind them ; a second 
set boils the sugar ; and a third sc i clays and baskets it 
for the market ; all at so much per pecul. 

Thus the renter knows what every pecul will cost him* 
lie has no unnecessary expenee; tor, when the crop is over, 
the task-men go home ; and lor seven months in the year, 
the cane-planters only remain, preparing the next crop. 
By dividing the labour, it is cheaper and belter done. At 
Batavia, they make only clayed sugars, equal to the best 
W. Indian, at 18 shillings sier. per pecul [13.9. 6d. per 
lOOlbJ The shabander exacts a dollar per pecul, on all 
sugar exported. Common labour is at (jd, to lorf. ster. 
per day. But the task-men gain more iVom extra work, 
and from being considered artists in their several branches. 
The molasses and skimmings aYe sent to Batavia, where 
one distillery may buy the produce of 100 estates. Here 
is a vast saving, in making spirits ; not as in the W. Indies, 
dit^lillery for each estate. Arrack is sold at Batavia at 
about 8 pence per gallon ; the prool is about 5-lOtlis. 

After spending two years in the West Indies, I returned 
to the East, in 1776; and conducted Sugar-works at Ben- 
pooleti^, on similar principles with tiie Dutch. 

* Marsden, in his Hist, of Sumatra, as quoted at p 25 of An Outline of a 
Plan fqr the cultivation &c. of the Brit W. Indies, highly commends Mr. 
Botham’s management of the Sugar-works at Ecncoolcn, by free labourers ; 
iind says that the expcnces, particularly of the Slaiesf frustrated many 
> former 



1'ht cane is cultivated to perfection at B^itavia/ The hoe^ 
almost,/ the sole implement in the West Indies, is there 
Scarc^iely used. The lands are well ploughed by one buffalo, 
witff a light ploughs A drill is then made with the plough, 
at}<f a person with two baskets, filled with cane plants, 
^tspended to a stick across his shoulders, drops into the 
drills plants alternately from each basket, and covers them 
up with his feet. Young canes are often ploughed as a 
weeding, and the hoe is used lo weed round the plant 
when veryiyoung; but of this there is little need, if the 
land has been well ploughed. ^ When the cane is ready to 
earth up, the spaces are ploughed deep, the cane tops arc 
tied up, and a sort of shovel, with teeth, a spade handle, 
and two cords tied to the body of the shovel, ending in a 
wooden handle for a purchase, is used by two persons to 
eaVth up the cane. The strongest presses the shovel into 
the ploughed earth, while the other on the opposite side of 
the plant, by a jerk of the cord, draws up the earth to the 
plant. Thus two persons will earth up more canes in a 
day, than /en negroes with hoes. The canes in India are 
much higher earthed than in the West Indies. In moist 
soils, they easily earth tiiem as high as the knee, at once 
making a drain and a dry bed for the cane. 

At Batavia, the improvement in making sugar, keeps 
pace with the culture. Evaporation being in proportion 
to the surface, their boilers have as much of it as possible, 
'fhe cane- juice being tempered and boiled to a syrup, is 
thrown into vats holding one boiling, and sprinkled with 
water lo subside its foul parts. After standing six hours, 
it is let off by three pegs of different heights, into a copper 
with one fire. It is there tempered again, and reduced to 
fiugar, by a gentle fire. It granulates, and the boiler 
dipping a wand into it strikes it on the side, and dropping 
the sugar remaining into a cup of water, scrapes it up with 
his thumbnail, and can judge ^to a nicely of the sugar’s 
being properly boiled. The vats are all at the left end of a 
set of coppers. After running off for boiling all that is 
clear, the rest is strained on the outside of the boiling- 
house. What is fine is put into the copper for sug^r, and 
the lees reserved for distilling. 

Claying of Sugar, is as in the West Indies. 

former attempts of the English to cultivate tlic sugar-cane profitably at 
that place. — W. D, 

The 



The eane-trash Is not, as in our islands, put lato sheds, 
where it loses its strength; but is laid out immediately to 
dry, made up into faggots*, set up in cocks, and used 
immediately when dry. Thus its force in the fire is much 
greater, and the carrying of it to and from the trash-house 
is saved. 

The culture of the cane in the W. Indies, is in its infancy. 
Many alterations are to be made, cxpences and human 
labour lessei^ed. 'I'he hoe, now used to turn up soils 
of different textures, is of one construction, cheap and 
light ; so that, without any help frbm its weight,*/^ the Negro 
digs vp the earthy and the mne roots on replanting^ hy the 
severest exertion."* In the East, we plough up the cane roots. 

Having experienced the difference of labourers for profit, 
and labourers from force, 1 can assert that the savings by 
the former, are very con-^iderablc. 

The W. India planter, for his own interest, should give 
rtwre labour to beast and Ics^ to man> A larger portion of 
his estate ought to be in pasture. When practiciible, canes 
should be carried to tlie mill and cane- tops and grass to 
the stock, in waggons; the custom of making a hard- 
worked negro get a bundle of tirass twice a day, abolished ; 
and, in short, the miserable managemenV* m our islancks 
totallv changed. By this means, following as near as 
possible the E. Indian mode, and consolidating the di- 
stilleries, 1 do suppose our Sugar islands niif^ht be beiicr 
worked than they now are^ by fu^o- thirds, nr indeed cme 
half of the present forced" Let it be considered how much 
labour is lost by overseeing the lorccd labourer ; which 
saved when he works for bis owm profit. — I have stated, 
wdth the strictest veracity, the plain matter of fact, — that 
sugar estates can be worked cheaper hy Free persons than 
Slaves. 

Whether the Slave-trade can he abolished, and the Blacks 
freed, is for the consideration of Parliainent. In my judge- 
ment, these desirable purposes may be effected, without 
materially injuring the W. India planter, lie has but to 
improve his culture, and lessen human labour, and the 
progeny of the present Blacks will answer every puri^ose of 
working W. Indian estates. 

♦ l8 not the mill-trash, in onr islands after passin.^^ twice between tlif 
rollers, often too short to be bound up into faggots; at least when tlj' 
canes are too ripe, or have been exposed to drought ? — W. D. 

17. From 
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17. Ftotti bdlumn 4, of a printed Leii^r it> the Honi 
piredtors of the E, India Company^ dated Calcuttil, 
.Sp Jan. 1793 , by Mr. William Fitzmaurice. 

*‘Tbe husbandman of this country will not overplant him-* 
self; for the same field produces the cane, the rice, the 
barl^", the wheat, the hemp, and, I may say, the men 
who cultivate and protect it. In short, the case and facility 
with which the husbandman carries on his cultivation is, 
to a reflecting mind, truly pleasing. A pair of bullocks 
and one man in a day, are able to turn up, with a very 
simple plough, as much ground as fifteen or twenty 
could do, in the Indies, by manual labour; 
the fWbole country being either a brick mould, or inclining 
to it, and which is probably the most productive Sugar 
soil in the universe.’^ 

But, by Mr. F’s account, the manufacture of Sugar in 
Bengal, is in a very rude and imperfect state. — Mr. F. had 
been nearly sixteen years in Jamaica, ten of them as art 
overseer. See p. 470 above. 


No. XIX. NOTE on Page 318. 

A plantain^walk^ iviih occasional cleaning and diing^ 
will bear for \ 5 or 20 ?/ear.9.’^] The plantain is an excellent 
bread-kind/’ but not to be relied on ; the trees being liable 
to be blown clown by iVie high winds which occur almost 
every year ; especially about the equinoxes. But this does 
not hinder some planters, on account of the trifling labour 
attending a plantain-walk, from depending more than they 
ought, on that very uncertain resource. Barring the risk 
just mentioned, a piece of good land will yield more hu- 
man food in plantains than ui most other articles ; but not 
nearly so much as has been sometimes alleged. A late 
author says that an arpent (21 of which make 22 English' 
acres) in jilantains, will maintain 50 people. But Col. Mar- 
tin* mentions it as an extraordinary assertion of a Barba- 
does planter that he fed constaniiy at least 300 Negroes 
from 12 acres of plantains or about 26 Negroes from 
each arpent ; — fed, however, as field Slaves generally are, 
more like heathen philosophers, or Bedouin Arabs, than 

^ Essay on Plantcrship, p. 5. 

hard- 



hard-working paoplfe. This assertion tcoj involves the snp- 
positioa that the ^alk never sti0erccl‘ by the wind; which 
IS so very improbable, as to put the assertion itself out of 
the bounds of credibility. Yet plantains are admitted to 
thrive as well in Barbadoes as in any country whatever,, If 
one might hazard an opinion from memory alone, I shSuld 
say, that an arpcnl of land in plantains will maintain only 
17 people ; allowing each a bunch weekly, and supposing 
the trees to he planted 10 feet asuiuler, and, that the wind 
allows each root, or stool, to \aeid constantly, on an aver- 
age, two bunches annually. The variciy called the horse- 
plantain is about twice as lai%e the common sort; bul^ 
being coarse in texture and harsh in taste, is seldom cul- 
tivated. I never saw a whole walk of it. Probably Mr. 
Long means the horse-plantain, when he says (vol. 3. 
p. 763 ) that three dozen arc allowed sufficient lor one 
man for a week, in lieu of other bread for certainly a 
hard-wrought Slave, w^ith little else than salt, or at most a 
scrap of salted fish, ought to have at least twice as ntany 
common plantains. 

The French writers frequently, or generally, call the 
plantain and the banana by the conrmon name of Bancme; 
and hence their English translators* seldom discriminate 
the two species, though in themselves marked by several 
striking specidc diffiercnces ; of whiclr we shall only no- 
tice those that interest a hungry Negro; their weight and 
utility as bread- kind.'' A bunch of (dantains weighs- 
more than two bunches of bananas. I never saw^, or 
heard of the unripe banana being used as bread, like the 
plantain ; and, notwithstanding what Mr, Long, where 
last quoted, would seem to insinuaie, I do not think that 
it can be made a substitute for bi’ead. I'hc few which are 
raised, are always allowed to ripen as fruit. The Jdnna^au 
name of the plantain is, 1 think, ^^^us(l paradisalca ; 
and that of the banana, Musa sapientuvi , 

Many planters, especially in Jamaica, depend more on 
plantains than prudence will justify. Wh.ether the bread-fruit 
tree stands the high winds any better, I do not know\ But 
Mr. Mathison ‘‘considers it as the most valuable vegetable 
production in theisland, inasmuch as ii is not affected byd?y 


* See, for example, the En.:d‘sli translation of Raynal, voL iv- p, IVl, IStJ. 
SGC, and of Wimpffen, p. 105. 

weather. 
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weather. Ycty strange to tell, it is no where cultivated but 
as an otnamental tree, or a fruit-tiee of secondary import- 
ance'^/' But the mumficence of His Majesty, and the 
exenions of Sir Joseph Banks in introducing it, at a great 
csrpcfice, from the South- sea islands, about 18'years ago, 
are-jjiiiot the less entitled to the grateful thanks both of 
planters and abolitionists. 

The^ie^rly planters of Barbadoe^ appear, from what Ligon 
says p. 29 , to have depended much on cassada. Their suc- 
cessors, however, show their good sense, in raising but 
little of that dangerous root. Certainly it is not fit to be 
trusted to such hasty cooks a^^tired and hungry Negroes ; 
its juice being a deadly poisail. They talk indeed of a 
kind which is quite innocent. But the safe way is not to 
meddle with it. There is a sufficient variety of other 
things ; — such a variety that the planters may blame them- 
selves alone^ if, with ordinary w^cather, they are ever at a 
loss t(i supply their Slaves with abundance of hearty and 
agreeable food. 

No. XX. NOTE on Page 521. 

Governor Winthorp condescends to describe the homely 
dishes of the Indians and poor Efiglish colonists f &c.] I 
have already inserted His Excellency's account of the cul- 
ture of Indian corn with the plough, in New England 5 
from the Philos. Transact. No. 142, or vol. 2 . p.632 of 
Lowthorp’s Abridgment. But, as the early volumes of 
the Transactions are scarce, and the old Abridgment of 
them has no proper index, I here insert, from the paper 
just mentioned, some methods of preparing that corn, w'hich 
appear to be very important; and which, l am pretty sure, 
wull be as new to most of my W. Indian readers, as they 
are to myself. It may be thought that ship- masters from 
New England, might long ago have communicate^ those 
methods to their friends in the sugar islands. But those 
men ^re not distinguished for general or even local informa- 
tion, beyond the narrow circle of their own concerns ; and 
it is certain that Ligon, who published bis History of Bar- 
bldocs above 20 years after the date of the p^er we refer 
to, affirms that bread cannot be made of Indiaii corn, with* 

• Notices respecting Jamaica, p. 32. 
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oiU a mixture of casj^ada meal. Even a writer so recent 
;uk 1 well informed as Mr. Long^ says (vol,.3. p. jOi) that 
wlieattii flour is a necessary ingredient in Indian corn 
bread. A friend of mine tried several |imes to make bread 
v\ Indian meal alone; but never produced any thing 

good as an oat-cake. This last is also superior to caslada 
bread, which .Mr.Ligon, Dr. Coke and Dr. Ilohcrtson justly 
call insipid ; and it is alleged that persons wiio cat much 
of it, are generally pimv and potbellied. It is curious in- 
dcM-d, that, in countries abounding, as the W. Indies do, 
nuth excellent vcgetahlc- productions, a ro(U so dangerous 
us cassada, mulc-s cautiously j)repared, should ever l\ave 
been mad^^ an as tide oi diet ; as it was by the original 
natives; as well as ttte present inlia!)itants. 

^^■The Indian corn in the ear, says (b)v. Winlhorp, being 
lulljbhnt yet ercen, it luath a verv sweet taste. This the 
Indians hoi!, atitl then, dry, and put uj) lor use ; boiling it 
aiMin, whole or grosslv beaten ; and eat it by itself, or 
amongst llieir (ish, venison. See. accounting it a pringipal 
dish, 

d’hese green and sweet cars, the Indians sometimes 
roast l)efore the lire, or in the embers; by winch means 
dicy have a suflicient supply of food, though tlieir old stt)rc 
be done."’ [In the \V . liuiies, corn, tlius roasted, is eaten 
with dried sali-flsh, chiefly in the evenings. It is then 
called mutlon^ and every Itody likes it.] 

The English, of the ripe corn ground, make very 
vood bread, if mixed into siifl' paste, it will not be so 
good, as if made only a little stifTer than for puddings, and 
baked in a very hot oven, standing therein all day, or all 
niglit. On first pouring it on the oven floor, it spreads 
abroad. Thev pour a scct)nd layer, or heap, on every first, 
and thereby make so many loaves, wEich, if baked enough, 
will be of a deep yellowish colour, if otherwise, white. It 
is also sometimes mixed with hall, or’ a third of rye or 
wheat meal, and, vvilli leaven or yeast, made into very good 
bread. 

Before they had mills, having first watered and husked 
the, corn, and then beaten it in wooden mortars, the coarser 
part sifted frot|i the meal, and separated fr(;m the loose hulls 
by the wind, they boded to a thick barter ; to which, being 
cold, they added so much of the fine meal as would stiffen 
it into paste, whereof they made very good bread. 

2 K 
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The best food which the English make of this corn, is 
that they call Samp* Having first watered it about half an 
hour, and then beaten it in a mortar, or ground it in a 
hand or other mill, into the bigness of rice, they sift the 
flo|j^r, and winnow the hulls from it ; then they boil it 
gently till tender, and with milk, or butter and sugar, 
make of it a very pleasant and wholesome dish. This was 
the most useful diet of the first planters, in these parts (New 
England) as well in fevers as in health ; and was often pre- 
scribed by the learned Dr. Wilson, to his patients in 
London. 

The English have also out a W'ay to make very 

good beer of this grain; that is, cither of bread made hereof, 
or else by malting it. The way of making beer of Indian 
corn bread is, by breaking it into great lumps about as big 
as a man’s fivSt, to be inashed [mixed with water for brew* 
ing] and so proceeded with as malt, and the impreg- 
naled liquor as wort, either adding or omitting hops as 
d€«ired.” 

The method of malting the Indian corn is described by 
the author, at great length. It is, in brief, to spread it in 
a garden in a thin layer, cover it up slightly, and letit sprout 
a finger-length or more. It may then be taken up in large 
flakes held together by the intangled roots, washed, dried 
in the sun, or on a kiln, and finally treated like barley-malt. 
^^The beer made of it (says the author) will be wholesqpie, 
pleasant, and of a good brown colour. Yet beer made of 
the bread, as aforesaid. Is as well coloured, as wholesome 
and pleasant, and more durable. This, therefore, is most 
in use.” 


No. XXI. NOTE on Pages 357, 358. 

4 

Mr, Burke's proposal for a sort of enfranchisement of 
Mulattoes and Negroes — is liahle to very weighty ubjec- 
tions.^^] The proposal here meant, was published in the 
year 1761 1 in the well written Account of the European Set- 
tlements in America, in two vols, 8vo. generally ** ascribed 
to the late Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 

The author begins the llth chap, of his 6th part, by 
observing that the Negroes in our colonies endure a 

* Generally, not universally. See Monthly Review, May 1806, p. 18. 
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Slavery more complete, and attended with far worse cir- 
ciiinstances, than what any people in their condition sufl'er, 
in any other part of the world ; or hav^e suffered, in any 
other period ot time. — The prodigious waste which we 
experience in this unhappy part of our species, is %;4full 
aiid melancholy evidence of this truth,*’ — evidence, wc may 
add, as applicable to the present times, as it was to the 
year 1761 ; and incomparably more copious, authentic, and 
precise. 

In the next chapter, the proposal in question is offered in 
these words : What if, our colonies, we should go so 

far, as to find out ‘?ome niMiurn between liberty and abso- 
lute Slavery; in which we might place all Mulattocs', after 
a certain limited servitude to the owner of the mother; 
aud such Blacks who being born in the islands, their mas- 
ters, for their good services, should think proper, in some 
degree, to enfranchise? These might have land allotted 
them, or, where that could not be spared, some sort of 
fixed employment ; from either of which they should be 
obliged to pay a certain moderate rent to the public. What- 
ever they should acquire above this, to be the reward of 
their industry, 'jdie necessity of paying the rent would 
keep them from idleness ; and when men are once set to 
work through necessity, they will not stop there; but they 
will gradually strive for convenicncies, and some even for 
sitperfliiities. All this will add to the demand for our 
goods, and the colony wfill be strengthened by the addition 
of so many men, who will have a?i hderest of their own to 
fight for/' 

As this proposal appears very plain and equitable, and 
is, no doubt, in some degree practicable, it has been 
adopted, without examination, by persons of ability and 
influence, who, like its able and eloquent author, did not 
know, or, knowing, did not sufficiently consider all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

In mentioning/* says the Right Hon. Henry Dun- 
das, late Lord Melville, the Abolition of hereditary Sla-^ 
very^ in the islands^ 1 do not mean that the son of ai\ 
African Slave should get his freedom by the death of the 
parent ; but that, being born free, he should be educated 
at the expence of the person importing his parents, and 
when arrived at .auch a degree of strength as may quality 
him to labour, he may work for five or ten years, or what- 
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ever period it may be, for the payment of the expence of 
education and maintenance 

Ihit it is easy to prove that liberty, after a certain pe* * * § 
riod of servitude, would be a precarious, and even a dan- 
gerous gift to a Slave. It abundantly appears from the evi- 
dence, that the planters too generally, though, as has been 
proved, , most erroneously iThnk it cheaper to buy Slaves 
than to breed them f.” — Des Maitres avides idaiment pas 
a voir leurs Negresses e/^einles J/’ But we need not heap up 
authorities to prove that a preference of buying to breeding 
existed ; for this destructive potion was the first principle 
of those mistaken planters wtl^ so long opposed the Aboli- 
tion; and still grumble underground'’ against that most 
salutary meagre. 

If, then, there are planters who cannot he j)revaile(l on, 
— no not by such wholesale destruction of life and propertv 
as we noticed at p, 324 above, — to rear infants to be their 
Slaves for life, how can they be expected to rear tliem in 
order to make them free ? Or, is it to be believed that a 
precarious, reversionary intetest in the future labours of in- 
fants, will secure that good treatment which is not always 
produced by a present interest in effective labourers ? It is 
well known, that one grand cause of the general ill usage 
of indented European servants, in America, is that their 
Masters have no interest in them or their labours, beyond 
the limited period of their servitude §. 

But the deplorable lot of those called Life Negroes'^ 
in the W. Indies, conies yet more decisively home to the 
present question. A planter, acting on the received maxims 
of the Slave- system, has no motive to be very anxious for 
the preservation of a set of Negroes whom he is to hold, 
for example, only during the life of an infirm spouse ; herself 
perhaps disagreeable to him, aud her relations hateful. He, 
of course, works tliem well while he has them ; or, as Mr. 
Maihison observes of overseers, he squeezes out of them 
every possible degree of labour/' even to the last effort of 


* The R, Hon. See. Dundas, in Dc]>atc on Abolition, 2dApr. 1792, p. 97. 

f See Abst. Kvid. before H. C)f Conmions, chap. 15. 

t ,'^ec the quotation at lar|;e from D’Auberteuil, p. 249 above. 

§ See Esqueineling^, once an indAited servant, as quoted by Long^, i^ol. 2. 
p. 26H. Their indentures being; assiTnahle, he says that the planters traded in 
them, like cattle at a fair, worked them like ho rse.s, abused and even murder- 
ed those innocent white ))eople, with impunity, See Abridge. Plant. Laws, 
art. Servant \ aud the Advcrtisenieiita in the present American print*. 
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Sinking nature. Accordingly, as I have elsewhere observed, 
the condition ol: ‘‘ Life-Negroes*' is uhivcrsally considered 
as the imf worst in which Slaves can be placed. It is true, 
that “Tenants for life or dower, wilfully destroying or dis- 
abling such Negroes^ are to pay treble "^their value to the 
parties in reversion*." But alas ! Negroes may be w'orlrv 
down, or harassed to death a thonsand ways, without im- 
mediately destroying or disabling tl^m ; and, when they 
arc so destroyed or disabled, — the fact leviains to he proved! 

Such is the miserable coiidition of Life Negroes; and 
such would be the dangeroua^^kmditioa of Slaves to be f reed 
at a certain age. 

The possessor’s mterest in preserving them beyond that 
age, wonldbe t>'estko\hd\ 

I have, elscwliere, exploded the pardonable, because im- 
posing and natural error, 'Fhat the Owner's interest affords 
sufficient protection to llie Slave. Hint interest is, on the 
contrary, yif/a/ to him, when coupled, as it too often is, 
uith the above vulgar error vidnch never can be enough 
exposed, That it is cheaper to buy than to breed, — to “ get 
a pennyworth out of a Slave" in a few years, than to work 
him moderately during the period he is likely to be hi for 
labour f. But freedom at a certain age, would operate not 
as a mere vulgar error which it is possilile to correct, but 
as-^ periiianeni and powerful motive, which would set the 
Owner’s inteiest in direct opposition to his hnmaniiv. lu 
very many instances, this would indeed make tin Slave 

free from his Master." Tor lie would be driven f long 
before liis natural time, to that place vv here “ the wicked 
cease from ivoubhng, and where Itic weary be at rest." 

* T Kis law was enacted in Barbado('S, in tbe year 170^' ; being' the 18th 
►'Liuse of No. 117, liaU’s ediii-on. '1 he chuisv Ltrge may be sea. m-ihe 
P.C. Report, p, It was ad^ptctl in (Jrciunia ■ l77f); i>i;t appear!? to 

have no place in tlj^ boasted protecting law p. ^cdiheT- in l78c; — “by 
the plantxjrs tlienibelvcs, a'piinst tbeinseJvcj, and to be c^ei nred by tlumi- 
felves.” See Abridg. Evid. No 8, }) I'h’. A lady, Iniwevei, was fjiicd 
_C5CO Grenada enrr., or about X'hOO steil. for riufby to her N(.;p*o, “ ecr// 
!:(mn tifter^' tliac law was ciK.ci.cd. i-ce lixtrart'' iroia the Pwv. Dr, Code's 
-lourn^!!, p. 174. 

‘ t Some do not even scruple to avow that tlii.s is their rulinij' maxim. A 
plaulcr hame^i by tlxe witness, told him t'lat ‘‘tout years’ labour of a Slav© 
v/as enough for him- He had then had hia penny woith out of him, and 
be did not care whatd^ecanie of Inm afterwaicb.” Abst. of Evict, p. l '.^4^ 
Kdin.edit. The reader may add thib to ibcnrniiai facUbtatfxi, p. 434 above, 
^ice also Abridg.Evid. No. 4, p. 82. 
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Yetf after all, weak and equivocal as it is, the Owner’s 
H^tcrest in his Slave is the best, and, as things now stand, 
the o;?/jr antidote against the deadli/ poison of Sl{|vcrv ; 
and, in no case whatsoever, ought it to be weakened. To 
strengthen the interest of Ow^gprs in preserving their Slaves 
was, and alas ! still 75, the express end and aim of the Abo- 
lition of the African Slave-trad^; as far as that great me‘a- 
sure respects tj|| Westjndies* * * § 

I took the ijrcrty to communicate the substance of this 
argum^l*tO' the late Lord ^elvillc (to w'hom I had long 
btH^'l^rsonally known) in a^letter expressed in as humble 
and respectful terms as I could render consisient with a 
faithful and explicit statement of the case ; but I never 
received any answer. Whether his Lordship paid any 
more attention to the Sketch of a Negro Code, addressed to 
him by Mr. Burke % 1 do not know ; but, with all due 
respect to the talents and acquirements of those depaitecl 
politicians, 1 maybe permitted to observe, that their views 
of the West Indian Slave- S5fstem, appear to have been very 
slight and imperfect. 

By Mr. Longt and others, who, fropa their local expe- 
rience, should have known better, it lias been proposed to 
free all Mulattoes at their birth, and without any stipulated 
servitude. But, in ibe present slate of things, this would be 
making bad worse. For here we must additionaUy ask,\^io 
is to satisfy the mother’s owner ior depriving him ol her la- 
bourj ; and presenting him with an unwelcome Mulatto bant- 
ling, from whom he is to derive no benefit ? And who is to 
pay for the maintenance of the child ? It has been said, but 
without reflection, that the father is to pay all expences ; and, 
in case of neglect, a fine to the parish into the bargain ! 
But, this supposes an efficiency in protecting Slave-laws 
which hath no practical existence. We are not even told 
how the father is to he ascertained. The^jmolher can give 
no evidence aeainst him ; and an expurgatory oath, in this 
case, is out of the question §. But it is quite needless to 

* See vol. 9th of the Woihs of the R, Hon. Fdm. Burke, in 12 vols. Bvo. 

1812- f Hi'-t of Jamaica, vol 2 p, S.s.3. 

X It should ratlu r be called domettir ‘seivice, for the pampered House 
Pemales briiij^ many more Mulattoes t!\au the hard wrought and poorly fed 
Field Women: or “ Wenches *’ as they are generally called. ' 

§ The Si. Kitts law of 1784, agauist the mutUaiion of Slaves, rc<|liires the 
accused, or some one else tor him, to take a curious, rie^atire expurgatory 
pjlth, ile.» or some credible witnes.s, is to swear, that he did not do the deed. 
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dwell on this proposal ; for every man acquainted with the 
facts, and who reflects for a moment’ on the degraded, un- 
provided, unprotected condition of the black mother, and 
the master's claim of property both in her and the child-— 
to say nothing of the cruel jealousy * of the while mis- 
tress, &c. &c. — must immi^iately sec that this manner ©f 
manunlitting Mulatto infants, would deeply injure all the 
parties concerned ; — except the putative father, who cannot 
be touched by any law now existing, or likely soon to 
exist. I own, however, that the finest to be levied, in 
one or more of the islands,,. lor debauching married female 
Slaves, have a very fonnidaoTfe appearance — on paper ! 

In another view, however, tlie putative father would 
often be a great sufferer. The freedom of the offspring 
would be a new and a powerful motive for Black and Mu- 
latto females (sufficiently encouraged already, even by some 
owners) to entrap young White men who have too much 
money, and too little employment. Tt> the arts of those 
women, not a few promising youths, both European and 
West Indian, may impute meir ruin, or lasting repent- 
ance^ if, indeed, the willing dupes of such arts ought not 
rather to blame Iheir own folly. 

It must be remembered, however, that the failings of those 
poor women, both Free and Slaves, are very much owing 

their degraded condition, which discourages their marriage 
#iih persons of their own complexion ; and even ex))Osej; 
some of them to the sad alternative of compliance or com- 
pulsion ! In general, they behave decently in the irregular 
connections alluded to. They even appear ambitious of 
imitating, in their humble way, the virtues which they 
observe in many oF their white female superiors, — virtues 
which often considerably alleviate the miseries of the 
Slaves. The cliaritable attention of the free women of 
colour, to sick and neglected European adventurers, m the 
Spanish West Indies, hath been celebrated by Don Antonio 
de Ulloa. Speaking of the same description ofVpeople \ti 
our own islands, Mr. Edwards f adds that their tender- 

* Qf the cruelty of teniale jealousy, I could mention a case, of the above 
kind, which I could not lielp seeing daily; but — tianseat. 

*1* By the 9th and 10th clauses of the Grenada protecting law of 1788, a 
proprietor who debauches his married woman Slave. Is to forfeit 166/. that 
currency, or 100/. sterling; a visitor 50/. curr. or '30/. 6s.; and a manager, 
book-keeper, &c. half a year’s salary. But how the fact of debauching is 
to be proved, docs not appear ! 

J Hist, of the W. Indies, vol. C. p, 25, 
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ness as nurses towards the sick, their disinterested gratitude 
and attachment where favours are shoiKm them, and their 
peaceful deportment under « rigorovs system of' laws, a7ul 
the 'wjiue'itce of wanners still more oppressive great 
room to lament that a more cnl^htenecl and liberal pnlicy 
is not adopted towards tbenir The enfianchis^emeni of 
such [Negro and Mulatto domestics, &c. j as are enslaved, 
Christian instnictiun to the whole [of that description], 
and encoaragerr*cnt to their industry? vvonld, in time, make 
them an useful and valuable class of citizens ; induce them 
to intermarry with each olher|i|^nd render their present re- 
laxed and vicious system of life, as odious in appearance, 
as it is baneful to Society.” 

This is, no doubt, ‘‘ a consummation devoutly to be 
wished/’ But it does not prove, nor indeed does fvlr. Ed- 
wards recommend, as a slop towards this consummation, 
that, as th|pgs now stand in otlwr respects, all Muhttoc\, 
should be declared free from their birth; a proposliicm 
wflich has been made'wilh more good nu.'aning than elute 
consideration, by some preceding writers. 

No. XXIL An Account of the SPANISH REGlh- 
LxATlONS for the gradual Eniranchisciu^'nt ol 
Slaves; endorsed with a Ccjpy of Mr. Alderrnai^ 
Watson’s Confirmation of the said Account, date.l 
27th Feb. 17SI/' 

As soon as a Slave is landed, nit name, price, &c. are 
registered in a public Kegister, and the Master is obliged, 
bylaw, to allow him one workmg d(iy ^ in every week, to 
himself, beside Sundays; so that if tlie Slave chooses to 
work for his Master, on that dav, he receives the IVages of 
a Freeman for it ; and wiiatever lie gaiu.s, i)v his labour, on 
that day, is so scciin d to him, by law , that the Master can- 
not deprive him ot it. This certainly a considerable step 
towards the abollshmir Absolnle Slavny, As soon as the 
fSlave is able to purchase another n'orkinn doy^ the Master is 
obliged to sell it to him, at a proportionable price, viz. one 
fifth part of his original cf)st ; and so likewise the remain- 
ing four clays, at the same rate, as soon as tlie Slave h 
able to redeem them ; after which, he ts absolutely ftee. 
'i his is such an encouragement to industry, that even t^e 

most 
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most indolent are tempted to exert themselves. Men who 
have thus worked o#i their freedom, are inured tq t|’ie la- 
bour of the country ; and arc certainly the most useful vsub- 
jects that a colony can acquire/’ 

Garlick Hill, Fch. 1781, 

Dear StR, 

I most perfectly remember the conversation which 
passed bet A'cen you and me, man'' v^ar? aoro, respecting’ the 
state of Slavery in our Aineri.-iP n!onie> : and find you 
have (on the other side) ag^jnateiy slatet'l the nd/rmatioii 
I then gave yoiu of the regulations e*lat)lished at the 
Havannah. I cannot say J knew tliem to be esial)llshed by 
law, because I never perused the Ordhianecs ; but when at 
the Idavannah, many year> sinec, it was generallv so under- 
^3to^ti : and I have frequency lieard VVt st India gentlemen 
speaking of those regulations, as of what was very notori- 
ous. But, seciiig yt'u wisii if)r more perfect information, 
J will endeavour to obtain it, by writing to Sj^ain. In the 
inteiim, you may be sure, I most ardently wish success to 
your endeavours, as they lend to promote the hapj/messof 
ii lace of men made cowhleiidij miserable by perpetual Sla- 
very, 1 am^ dear Sir, 

Your faithful humble Servant, 

Granville Skaip. K.^n. Brook Wai'son. 

A similar acc ount is given in the P. C. Bep. p.8G7, where 
the Spaniards are said to treat ihcir Slaves witli great hu- 
tnanity; especially the domestics, whom they instruct in 
reading, writing, and the catholic reliLuon. It is added 
that, though Cuba contains not above 30,000 Field Slaves, 
there are nearly 00,000 Free People of Colour in the Ba- 
vannah alone. It is objected, however, that these regulations 
are apt to tempt Slaves to dishonest means^ to obtain the 
price of their freedom. This may be true. But ought there 
to be no Ilbertv or property, or othergood thing in the world, 
because nnlawlul arts may be practised to obiain them? 

I'here are, liowever, more solid ohjcctions to tins Spanish 
plan, in our Sugar Islands, unless tlic Ploufr/t should he pre- 
viously introduced. At the date of the above information, 
Cuba was not a Sufrar island. 

1. Without the plough, A day in the week could not be 
spared on sugar plantations; or^ if it could, the Slave must 
' employ 
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fmploy it to support himself; as the owner would assuredly 
wiihhokl his pittance of food; which tjjp many already do, 
especially in Jamaica. See Mathison, p. 31, 92, 97. 

2. This plan, without the plough, would put an end to 
t^e cultivation of the sugarcane; for no man, J am 
sure, would ever submit to th^^ppression of the lioe and 
the basket, as now used in ihfe heavy labour necessary for 
raising that article. 

3. In Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, there would be 
no employment, or spare land (as in Cuba) by which the 
Slaves could either earn the price of their liberty, or sup- 
port themselves, when they sh^iSeld obtain it. The boasted 
advantages of raising small stock and vegetables are chiefly 
confined to ih^ head men, and their wives. I'he ntass of the 
Field ..Slaves have hltle stock or spare vegetables, and less 
time to look after them. Nor, if they had, wotild the profits 
on such articles maintain them, in most of the islands ; even 
if the Slaves enjoyed a tponopoly of them, and the upper 
and middling classes of Whites (who alone can pay for pigs 
and poultry)"were to eat nothing else. In the Ceded Islands, 
however, and still more in Jamaica, land might, no doubt, 
be spared for more people titan ever would be freed by this 
plan, were it adopted to morrow. 

The foregoing seem to be valid objections against the ap- 
plication of the Spanisti plan to the Field Slaves on Sugar 
plantations. Soiiic of the domestics, however, and more 
of th.c mechanics and jobbing labourers about the towns, 
are, no doubt, in a condition to be benefited by such a 
])lan. — 1'hc following objections apply to all the Slaves in- 
discriminately. 

4. Quoad the Negro race, there is no efficient, impartial 
magistracy in our islands, ylll the Magistrates are them- 
selves Slave owners; so that what is a Defendant’s case to- 
day, may be his Honour’s or his Worship’s to-morrow. 
This grand objection would no doubt, be as good against 
Mr. Steele’s plan of Mitigation, as the Spanish plan of 
Kmancipalion, if the fornter should be introduced mvitis 
dovihiis. ihu it may be hoped that (if possible) no plan 
will ever be so introduced ; and thut Mr. Steele’s has merit 
enough to recommend it to considerate planters, who may 
themselves superintend its introduction, and become, in 
ordinary cases, the Magistrates on their own estates. 'But, 
above all, 


5. There 
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5. There is no system of instrnctio;) in our islands, sneh 
as, inataiis mianndis^ the Spanish plan supposes. Liberty, 
like the other gifts of God, can be usefully communicated 
only ad modum rt'dpientis : according to the measure of the 
receiv’^er. I have yet many things,’’ said the v''oice of 
Divine Wisdom, to sa^funto you; but ye cannot bear 
ihtm nowd^ Who would he free, says even the republican 
ALllon, ‘‘ must first be wise and good and the majority 
of our Slaves are neither the one nor the other, in a degree 
to justily their immediate, or very rapid emancipation. 
Tiiey must be gradually pt:,epared for the mighty elevation 
frrini the most debasing, brutifying condition ever tolerated 
in ju'ovinces calling themselves civilized’^, to a state of 
freedom in the English, or even in the European sense of 
the word. Slavery, says a Society lor its Alioliiionf, in a 
country wh^rc it has always been comparatively mild — 
“ Slavery is such an atrocious debasement of human nature, 
that its very extirpation, if not performed with solicitous 
care, may sometimes open a source of serious evils. 1 he 
unhappy man, who has long been treated as a brute animal, 
too frequently sinks beneath the common standard of the 
human species. Die galling chains that bind his bodv, do 
also fetter liis intellectual lacultics, and impair the social 
afiections of his heart. Accustomed to move like a mere 
machine, bv the will of a master, reflection is suspended ; 
he has not the power of choice; and reason and ciJiiscience 
have but little influence over hisconduci; i)ccause he is 
chiefly governed by the passion of fear. Jic is poor and 
friendless, — perhaps worn out by extreme labour, age, and 
disease. Linder such circumstances, Ireedom may often 
prove a misfortune to himself, and prejudicial to society.’" 

Nothing indeed but such a profound ignorance of the 
real conduion of the Slaves, as cannot for a moment be 
suspected of their leading friends in this country, could in- 
duce men in their senses to seek the immediate emancipa- 

* “ How can a country be said to be civilized, in winch domestic S/aven;^u\\ 

exists?" One’s T/ a vds into Poland, &c., vol.Jh p 17^. But I have been 

assured by a respectable ycolrh merchant, wIjo had hv(d six wars in tlu' 
W- Indies'! had been settled eleven years inDanizic, and travelled much In 
Poland, that the condition of the \V. hidian Slaves is incouipan. bly worse than 
that of the Polish serf^; particularly in the grand ait.clc of diet. 

f “An Address to the Public, from the Pennsylvania Society for pro- 
itiotino- the Abolition of Slavery, and the Relief of i^ree Negroes, unlawfully 
he® in Bondage.— B. Pliiladclphia, 9th Nov. 1 789.” 

lion 
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uou c)F Hcings to wlumi, it is very generally allowed, that a 
legal altachinent to the soil (the great grievance of the Rus- 
sian and Polish vnssvils) would be a pre('ioas privilege. No: 
the W, Indian Slaves do not want imniediate liheny. But, 
in addition ihv p> ivi/t<re oi' being made adscripf/fH^ they 
want legal prouoticn aoamst t^ violence ol' While under- . 
scrv<uns,and ot all white men not their O'lA ncrs or Managers, 
and, for their limbs and lives, aga^n^t all men whatsoever. 
'^Phey want a su!h<'iencv of the h'umblcst and cheapest ne- 
ce&s^rits oF life, by the medium (d' wages, or land, or both. 
And they want the help oF labi^jpiing eatlle to relieve them 
all (cs[H_‘eially tlie women) IVoni the liorse* drudgery of sugar 
cultivation j wiili which they have been all along most 
grievous’ V oppressed. Tl»csc vn(hsf)e amiable artiedes the Slaves 
undoubtedly do w'ant. But, 1 re’pcai it, tliey do lun want 
Jiherty ; — ('\ccpt as the result oF measures u might best 
be grounded on the ancient, huniaiii'/ing, villenage l:iv\'S ot 
Engh'uid, as explauKal, apj)lied and (as Far as an individual 
coiihl) cxc nijilified and reduced to practice bv Mr. Steele, — 
measures calculated to make liberty a blessing to the Slaves 
themselves, to the While colonists, and to the Empire at 
lariie. I'hen indeed might a!) parties look iMck to those 
prt paratorv measures, as we now look back to the viilenage 
jaws, the cradle of our liberties, and say oi’tiiem what Pope 
Pius II. said of the celibacy oF the clergy, and Kinp^ James I , 
of all ecclesiastical oh^ervaiues not authorized by Scripture ; 
Bono olnn ju.re sanctia ; m k lior i: nnvc ii i antUjuata : of old , 
they were, \rilh good reason, sanctioned ; now they are, W'ith 
leiteT reason, antiquated. Bide Turrettini Niibes Testium^ 
p. 35. 

If the critics should find fault with my thrusting; these 
two last important articles into a corner of the Appendix, 
I wouUl leinind them that Mitigation is iny subject, and 
l^ot Ea)anei|;ation. I would add, that, having long ago 
received a copy of the Spanish Regulations from our great 
PalriartMJ, the late lamenied (Iuanvili.k Shakt, indorsed, 
ill Ins own hand, with tlic words prellxal as it’s title, I 
could not refuse it a place. The remarks I have added may 
tend to lay the old bugbear of Emancipation, winch this 
work alfords st) many pretexts for calling from the vasty 
deep” of certain poHical imaginations, ever apt to body 
forth tlie forms oi things unknown.” 
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No, XXin. Extracts from the Letters of W.D.'s 
Westiiulian Correspondents, with Remarks; in- 
serted here to make room for adding, to r!}e Intro- 
duction, some hints about the Free People oi Colour, 
which were unexpedl|dly called lor. 

fjistory,’’ says an elderly gentleman Nvho was born and 
had, for most of his life, resided in Rarbadocs, except 
during the period of his education, — ‘^History has, been 
iny iavourite study h)r almpst fifty years ; but, familiar as 
such a course of reading tiiay be supposed to have iriade 
me with human depravity, yet its utmost point of depres- 
sion, that ‘ blackness uf' darkness/ into which the soul oi' 
man may plunge itself, remained to be pointed out to me 
by some of ^hc books on your side of tlte (.jueslion. .But 
I am compelled to acknowledge, that, however enormous, 
they are but irto well proved; and, by reaseming trom what 
r know to wdiat they tell me, I can easily trace ific whole 
sericb of that wickedness which, beyond every other species 
of wickedness, debases our nature, and outrages our reli- 
giott* 

Clarkson^s Tinpolicy of the Slave-trade is, I think, the 
best publication oif the subject, so far as it is a national 
concern. Ilow' 1 revere lus active philanthropy ! The zeal 
which could animate him to so laborious an investigation, 
must have been equally steady as ardent, rational as pious. 
— Ills full reward cannot be luid in this world. 

Of Mr. Bamsay, the principal merit with me is, his 
being the Jirst champion who entered the lists ; w hich, as 
1 well know wluai giants and goblins he ai lacked, is no or- 
dinary praise.'' — In a PS. tlie respectable writer adds : ‘^P>y 
Mr. Kamsay’s nuints and golrlin*^, I mean those who, by 
threats, or any other means, eudcavourecl to frighten hi 
from his duty, &c. 

I pass by others, though every one of them merits at- 
tention, to come to ) our Letters on Slavery. 1 shall not 
go about to analyse vour book ; but dechire, as my decided 
opinion, that it is the very best thing on tlie subject, so fat 
as It goes; that is, h) far us it describes vSlavery as iiow 
existing in Barb.H'iocs, O" as its reasonings apply to Slavciv 
in ij:enVrul 1 tie modeiation which perv.icles your whoie 
woik, IS iiighly laudable ; s.nce, fat from aggravating the 

icatL)rr.<^ 
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features of the tnonster, you have depicted him in colours 
as little otTcnsive as truth will admit. This struck my friend 
Mr. [now Sir Francis] Ford so forcibly, that he asked a gen- 
llenian v\ho was railinu; at vou, What he could find in yonr 
book xdMci angry at ; and joined with me in o])iuion 5 that 
it ought to he considered rathe, r...as an apology for, than an 
invective against the inhabitants in general ; so far as truth 
may be connected with apology or invective. Mr. Ford is 
the greatest land- holder and Slave-holder in Barbadoes : he 
possesses llOO Slaves, and yet he told me that, if he was 
in Parliament, he thought he should vote for the Abolition 
of the Slave-trade ; that he w^s resolved never to buy a 
NcwNcoro ; — and it is admitted by a great majority among 
ns, that the Abolition would behigl\ly favourable to the in- 
terests of Barbadoes.” 

This gentleman’s brief mention of j\lr. Ramsay’s book, 
and his high praise of mine, were, n^i^oubt, intended to 
encourage me in the laborious and ardubtis Abolition duties 
in which, he had been told, 1 was then engaged. The book 
he mentions certainly cost me great labour and anxiety. 
Bnt I never had the vanity to compare it with Mr. Ramsay’s 
masterly Essay on the Treatment and Conversion of 
African Slaves, in the British Sugar Colonies.” When the 
respectable writer calls that essay the Jirst^ he means that 
no eve-witness before Mr. Ramsay had entered into any 
detail on the West Indian Slavery, which was likely to bt‘ 
really useful, cither to Planter, or Slave. Others had indeed 
previously sketched the monster,” in glowing colours, 
but so hasiilv and confusedly, that no ‘‘ feature, joint or 
limb” could be seen distinctly, or seen to any practical 
good purpose. But the meritorious Ramsay, after studying 
the subject itself, for fourteen years, in the Wiist ladies, 
(see his Prof.) gav^e to the world, in 3 784, a softened d«r 
Jinealion of the incessant labour, insuflicient food, capri- 
cious and dispropijrtionate punishments, and the other suf- 
fering^ of the Slaves. His excellent work, with the con- 
troversy which it excited, and which he courageously and 
ably supported lill his lamented death (which was hastened 
by his fatigues in his noble cause) first drew the attention 
of the Nation, and of Parliament, to this great subject:— I 
mean to Slavery as really practised m the West Indies •, for 

* Sec the Rev. Mr. Stuart’s Evid. No. 4, p. 100, Abr. Ev, before Comert, 

that 
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that ornament to his country and to human nature, tlic 
Jaie Granville Sharp, had long before procured the me- 
morable declaraticm of the Court of King's Bench, in the 
case of the Negro Somerset, that Slavery neither has nor 
can have any twistence in England'^, 

What is said, in the above extract, about moderation and 
apology, may require a few words of explanation. It was 
my duty and my aim to be moderate; but I was under no 
temptation to err in that particular, or to debase myself into 
an Apologist for the vile Slave-system of Barbadoes. In en- 
deavouring to show a British example to the (formerly) con- 
temptible militia of that island, in the hour of imminent 
danger, and universal alarm, I lost vnj right hand \\ and 
neither there nor here, did I ever receive so much as thanks ! 
though T tried every honest and honourable method to ob- 
tain ; and, but for my Abolition heterodoxy, with 

a reasonable prospect of success. Such usage is not cal- 
culated to make a man partial to any country. But, when 
dared, as I was by au Apologist for Negro Slavery, to declare 
my sentiments on this great national question, it was fit that 
my feelings should not be allowed to bias my judgment. 

From carefully collating all the hints on the West In- 
dian Slavery, which I could find in books, and in advertise- 

* This decision took place in the year and, In Jan. 1778, a similar 

one was made by the Court of Session in Scotlajid, in the case of Joseph 
Knight, an African Negro, against his master, John Wedderbiirn, Esq a 
gentleman of fortune, who, 1 have been told, only wnshed to ascertain the 
law of his native country respecting Sliveiy. Their Lordships “y/zu/ that 
the state of Slavery is not recoi^nized I a the Lows of StolLand, avd is incon- 
sistent with the prificip/es thneof\ and fiud that the regulations of Jamaica'* 
[whence Mr. Wedderburn had brought Knight] concerning Slaves, do nnf 
extend to ihis Kingdom ; and repel the defender's claim to perpetual service.," 
This decision, says Mr. Boswell, vol. 2. p. COO, of his Life of I3r. John«;on, 
who took a warm part in favour of the Negro ; and dictated to his biogra- 
|;>her a most impresszVC'argument on the case. See Additign<; prefixed to 
vol. 1. p. xiv.— “This decision should be remembered, with high respect, 
to the credit of Scotland; for it went upon a much broader ground than tlm 
case of Somerset, which was decided m England ; being truly the gener* 
question, Ifhether a perpetual oHigation oj service to one master, m JtsY mode, 
should he snnrtioned hy the law of a free country.''*^ “ Mr. Maclaurin [late 
Lord Dreghorn, son of the celebrated Mathematician j had the praise of 
Johnson for his argument in favour of the Negro ; and Mr. Maconochie 
j^nowLord Alcadowbankj distinguished himsell, on the same side, by lu'^ 
ingenuity and extraordinary research.” 

f On Aug. 2d 1779, a few weeks after the reduction of Grenada, by cn^ 
of the thre^ formidable Fren^'h armaments which, in the American war, 
were intended to atrark Barbadoes; but were prevented, by the trade-winds, 
firotn reaching that commanding w'indward station. 

ments 
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itients in the newspapers of the islands, T concluded that 
the Slavery of Barbadoes was not so bad,— -in some parti- 
culars, not nearly so bad, — as thaL of most of the other 
islands. 1 put this discovery into print, and saw it after- 
wards abundantly confirmed by evidence 'This is all the 
apology 1 ever made,” or intended. 

It seemed but fair too, that disagreeable details, affcctinr 
a great part of a coininunitVj should be accompanied witli 
such circumstances as could be fairly mentioned tp its 
credit. I accordingly endeavoured to do justice to the hos- 
pitality, and other good qualities of the VV. Indian charac- 
ter, and to cxjdodc sonic prevailing mistakes respecting it ; 
particularly that groundless vulgar error that the VVliite na- 
tives of the W. Indies arc more cruel Slave owners than 
ICuropeans. But even bad owners C^f Negro Slaves, whether 
Eurofieans or W. indians, are not neces-^arily bad to persons 
of the legal complexion. The misfortune is, that the words 
good and bad arc ap[)iied to white peo])le and black in dif- 
ferent senses ; so that, when Mr. Steele asks (p. 17 above) 

How many per cent, of good men 6cc.^' he probably means 
men who are as g'ood to black people as to white f. But this 
impartial goodness never did prevail, and never udll prevail, 
while the Blacks coiiliiujc to be Slaves to the Wiutes. In 
ancient times, the Slave was of the same complexion with 
his Master ; and, if freed, he, or his posterity merged into the 
free community, and all fhc marks of servitude disappeared. 
But in the W. Indies, the complexion of the Slave is a rent 
distinction which will always work strongly on popular pre- 
judice; and even on those who make, as well as those who 
administer the laws. Hitherto, at least, both prejudices and 
laws (at least in vulgar intendment) presume that every black 
man is, or ought to be, a Slave. — I am sorry that, by insert- 
ing these last remarks sooner, I did not avoid this digression. 

Another respectable West Indian writes to me thus 

The serious truths which you have related ^ * * 

# * # :X= * * #«:***- iiC *■ 

"f* # ^ Gralitiulc, and not Vengeance^ ought to animate 

* See Abst. T'vicl. before 11. of Comm, pp.58, 107, Kdia. cd. also, p. 43'' 
above, and (yaislord, p. 97.— The Barbadocs planters and nifrch'ants have, 

I believe, been the fir'll public Body, in the W. Indies, “ to admit the Ahoii- 
Uon of the Slave fi ade to be a measure fmudrfi on the f:;ertsr,fl priadpfes of 
inanUji, and then fore not to be shaken bn Cfni^iile^ations of less importance.'" 
See their sensible and moderate Jtesolutiouj,, at their Meeting in Mason- 
hall, Bridge town, '20 Au^. 1811, as inserted in the limes, 4 Jan, 1812. 

f Rev. Mr. Stuart, inP.C. Rep. p.464, and Abr. Evid. No. d, p.lOO. 
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their hearts for thus kintily pointing out the monstrous 
beam that filled their eyes. If they are ungrateful, 1 am not ; 
but heartily thank you, and sqyeral other writers, for your 
humane and spirited endeavours .to abolish the African 
trade. As a Creole, 'I had imbibed many strong prejudices 
in favour of Slavery, which 'were total iv removed by the 
perusal of Clarkson’s Essay** [On the Slavery and Com- 
merce, &:c.] and I now wonder at my former stupidity 
and inhumanity in thinking Slavery to be lawful. — The 
Slave-trade is the most abominable trade that men profess- 
ing the Christian religion ever condescended to follow; and 
I am sure that the utter Abolition of such a horrid commence, 
would be the most important blessing ever conferred by IVo- 
vidcnce, on the ihhabitauis of the West Indies. There is 
not the smallest necessity for any fresh importations of 
African Negroes. The present stock of Slaves, with mo^ 
detate labour and proper diet^ might be increased, in 30 
years, by common population, to a number sufiiciently 
large to supply the demand of every island.'* 

An honest, jdain man, after sending me, as some others 
did, an angry epistle, before he read my Letters r)n Slavery, 
repented of bis* {)recipitation, and wrote me, among other 
things, what follows ^ The Planters [Managers] seem 
to throw their cruelty upon the Owners of estates. For 
why? there is an active young man, say they, that 
\vill whip ami oppress the Slaves, and really make them do 
more in one clav, than they ought vto do in a day and a hall, 
he is a clever fellow, and destTves prefci inenl, and is pre- 
ferred ; when a humane young man must live under those ty- 
rants, and D ... Is upon enrtk.ixi the rareof 15/.* per year." 
This I know to be a fact, and 1 tell them so.’— ^ But 
crops must be made, or change tlie managers. J am now 
on an estate where I have seen eighty holers in one gang, 
and chieflv young people ; but now they cannot make 
above fifteen or sixteen in their first gang ; and all this 
is owing to cruelty ; and you was witness to some of it'f, 
when you first came here, I remember* — ^ A good man, 

* This 15/ B.irludoes or Jamaica currency, is equal to 10/. H.«;. 3(i ster- 
Hog', beside*) bed and board, such as they are. From the redundancy of 
white people in Eknbadoes, their wages and salaries of all kinds, are lower 
than in some of the other islands. 

t This decrease must have taken place in about C'j year^). T am not sure to 
what estate the writer alludes; a*?, on most of the estates in his mjghbour- 
hood^ both of residents and absentees the Slaves were badly treated. 

2 t and 
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;in(i a humane man had the management of tho=;^ 

when r lived at He was removed^ ior his a uJcrnjss 

to the Slaves See/ 

I have retrenched a few severe expressions froiii I lie 6rst 
of these extracts, and shotild l.avc wholiy omitted this last, 
were there any good grounds to believe that such things 
ndt now happen. But, considering that, for a very long 
period, Barbacloes has had very little dependauce on the 
African Slave-trade, I leally know of nothing to prevent 
such liorrih!^;. destruction of human. Trie from occurring 
again ; esjj^cially when produce brings a high price, and 
pressing deibiands are to be paid off! The causes still exist ; 
and the Slaves will feel the effects, notwithstanding the in- 
creasing liberality of the ago/ and the other fine topics, 
about which eloquent theorists love to desCvint, 

There is nt) room for any more extracts IVom the com- 
irmnicaiions of ITcst Indian JlioUtiovists ; who have it in- 
finitely n!orc in their power to be serviceable to the Slaves 
than their friends in this country ; but, beipg also infinitely 
more exposed to the Vengeance'^ of the Bigots to the 
vulgar system, arc entitled to pccuHar gratitude, and to more 
su}7port than indlvlduxds can give. One gentleman says he 
had i)een abused, from the bare suspicion of corresponding 
with so wicked a fellow as myself 1 

Circumstances precluding any particularity of aciknow- 
Icdgcnieiu to mv West Indian friends, I can only express 
my deep sense of the honwur they have dime me, hyconfiding 
to me their names and their iiiieiligence ; a^id mv thanks for 
their hints of personal danger, even under the ////Vic/; ^ pro- 
tecti(;u of the laws of my, native country ! I think myself 
also much obliged to those respectable West Indians who, 
without writing to me, generously defended me and my 
performance, against a fretful swarm of talking critics who 
found no answer^ and tondvmned JOB/' 

Amion (piidarn Colon't^ vnidditer avart^ immemores ^Tur- 
>UNis vAuiARUM CL.tDUM/ — i7nm.^^mores HISPA- 

NlOLiE aJrocis ’ et vii'>faUe P Antioti posslbiU:^ itt fninirnt 
ilicarn^ isrueliiis Nigris^ in xffgplo Brltannlco gementihus^ 
l^KDqiie ULFOKi ceric carii^ Mosemf oriturum’ ? 

^ ‘H*e ttte quuULlon fco\n ■ -cinf in Inirod, p. xli. 

]Stkk.(AW^ pu'i't ia jEvId. Ko. 3. p. 123- 
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^4 BOl iriON of African SlavMrnde, 
its inlluence on W, liuli-in Slavery 
jireatly over-rat(*(l, v. Woultl ra- ' 
thor help than hurt nnrbadof"', 15; 

would he a l)]c^‘sing' to the W. In- 
dies,” 5L3 ; hut would do little 
good, unless had laws are repealed, 
17. Will not hurt islands in ge- 
neral, 4St). 

Abolition qf U^est Indian Slavery^ 
some plans f >r odccting it very e?c- 
ccptionahle, 499. 

Abolifiamsts, bow talked of, in Barba- 
does, 93, 90, 

Abolitionists, W, Indian, peculiarly 
estimable, 5 14; peculiarly exposed 
to the odium of Bigots to the vul- 
gar system, lb. 

Abseatefs' pioperty .suffers much, 3, 
15, ‘i‘i, 63, l7'2, 18‘2, 2^0; many 
of them never saw their plantations, 
3, 287, 297 ; liable to be iiilured or 
ruiued by /aigecrops, and how, 17 i, 
226, 488; should reside in W. In- 

^dinSj 486, 487. 

Wfrica, inland more civilized than 
coast, nn(l why, ^•‘26. 

Africans Ivncsi at first, btit corrupt- 
ed, in Host fndi«*s, by the Slave 
system, 1.38. 

AgrU'vUure. che<?ked by ''laverv, 238, 
298. No tn >per iinpleniPDfs of, in 
W. Tudte', 2^8. At a low ebb there, 

459, 471, 475, 483, 

American kunber, &c. cheaper to 
Frfettch thafi Jiuglish, 176. Keges- 


Karv, at ?cri?t tc) small cleared 
isle lids, 306, .311. 

Amcruan. supplies ef corn to W. In- 
dies iniling, rd)6. Should not btj 
depended on, 308, 460, 485. 

Aiifrjo-Saxon Slave- laws commended, 
98, lOo, 117, 1.39. Wisely adapted 
to civilize savages, 131, 508. 

Antigua a most droughty island, 463. 
Yet light soils may be ploughed 
there at any season, 463. 

Ants most destriu'tive, 300, Would 
proh.ibly be checked by plough and 
barrow, ih. 

Assemblies uf islands inflnenoed by the 
est wliite populace, 356. 

Aitvrnks, nr agents of absentees, not 
always faithful, 3. In daniaica, the 
law gives tiiein 6 p^r cent, on crops, 
which interests them in large crops, 
and not in easing Slaves, 226, 29u. 

Banks, (Sir Joseph) his praiseworthy 
exertions in introducing Bread fruit 
into W. Indies, 496. 

Barbridocs Negitic';; less prepared than 
odiers for religion, and why, xiu 
Laws of. not U) U- repugnant to laws 
of Knclaud, 4, 56. Yet greatly 
injured hv be 1 law**, 4, 38, 45, 61, 
6.3, 11,3. Would he helped by Abo- 
lition of Sla\ e-trade, l5, Its great 
early prosperity, 32, 40, 25.5. Su- 
gar canes first planted there in 
1641, 56. Wants 20 per cent, of 
its oompleniput of Slaves, 51. Its 
laws disregarded by Englblv law'- 
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yrrs, ,54. U the Mother colony*’’ 
in \V. Indu’s, t>6, 131, 139, 373. 
SiitlcTS by insects, linrrieanrs, &e. 
71, ;300- The Slaves there sntVer 
more from id rangers than in the 
other islands, 7(i; h»it Ix'tlcr iiaed 
hyowneis, 375, 410,513. Cknirina- 
ton ooll('^j,e ttuTc, 153, 4 3.5. Tk- 
tent of the loH; and c rent 

population, 179, 3(>3', 373. (Jraud 
.luries of, make presentments of i(:j 
Lad laws, (19, ISfi, 190. (ts carlv”^ 
planter.*? imported no corn, 303. 
raniinci there ill 1777, j). 309, fol- 
lowed by plenty of ils owit provi- 
sions, 3i0. p! duces more provi- 
sions than the oiher islautls, .308, 
375. fjciperon-ly spppliis St. T.ii- 
cic garrison witli provisions, 301 ; 
als(» sutTeiV'rs by J>t. Vinecnt’-v v<d- 
eano, 374. Its soil not wcirn out, 
305, 319. (:aUed“ Little Knglaud.^t 
345, 4 1 1 - Low (jiialiticatioQ of -vo- 
ters for its 4ssembly-meii, 355. Its 
laws antijunze robbery, .347. A 
skeo-h ut i'o history, 37(h Its prt>- 
p(/rtiuiial produce 4 per cent, above 
that of Jamaica, and shipping 33 
percent. 379. Our most populous 
an-1 jiowtiT.d island, 3S0. Its early 
plant CM-M lea I'll to make sugar in 
Jlrazi!, 4it3. Abstract of boim* of' 
its laws, 417. Koyal In.-truclioii 
concfinjii’.g lliem, 43()j disrcganled, 
136,4-31. Au Isnglistmtan uf^llba- 
rr.ciri, harassc'd by ServatPs’ lav, 
4-33. CarlisK-’s patent, 433. 

Foyer’s ILst. of rijc island, spirited 
and im; artiul, (A. Its early col o~ 
ni.ts pr-ofuse, 437 ; the pie-'eut vay 
liospitnblo, 77'. At bret cuJtivat(ai 
by white p€i)!>!e, i30. Its clergy 
resix etable, 433. Slaves there not 
branied, 43-5. 

iiaibadoi’s Soci^'ty o/ Arts^ &,e. form- 
ed, 6. Its (ji.-.cu-sion of Slave-laws 
di“<couraged, 7. Its opinion of t}K)se 
laws, (31, 95. I’coornmends Anglo- 
Saxon Slave laws, 95, 93. 

BccrA^ovi ma<L‘fiom Indian corn, 493. 

Botlinm, (Mr. llm.) c .i Sugar cultiva- 
tion in 13. Indi-'S, 49]. 

jSread, how to makegood, of Indian 
corn, 496, 

Brcad-fruil^ most valnahle, but neg- 
lected, 495; imrodiiged into Ja- 


. maica by Ills Majesty, and Sir Jo- 
.soph bonks, 49(3. 

Burke, (the Riglit Iftui. Ldmund) 
w('igh!v ol)i(‘ciioi}s t-; hi^ Proposal 
for I'lnli. including Ncgioe^., &.c. 493. 

Calculations ou bouglit Slave*^, (their 
estaiJi^lu'd, '?{>3, (kc.) pioviug 
that thevroiimd not thetr purchase ■ 
money, 2 IB to 31(3. 

Canes require foi more l.abonr than 
provisions' 3lB. Too many cam 
planted, 3 53. 

Co'ssada, dangerous and little culti- 
vated in IJarbndoes, 49(3. 

Cattle il! treated, 3()4, 4(31. .SluailJ 
he shcltorefl, 4(31 ; and regularly 
traiiHxl to work, 463. ilav mode in 
AVS Indies belt^ir for ihruri than 

’ glass, 4(/7. (J‘:en at C.(pe of (lood 
Hope tiaiuial logo as fast as good 
‘ 1iorf.t;s, 477. 

Charles If. rejec's a Jamaica law 
’'auctioning murder, 34(k 

Charier and Ibayal Instructions enjyiri 
JIarbadoes lav^s not to be repugnant 
to laws of I'ngdand, 4, 56, 1B4. Yet 
they arc repugnant to those taxw?, 
1f35. I)ocs Charter authorize the 
rejv'ctiori of Negro evidence? BB. 
Autliorizes manors, 1(J9. 

Children of Ni^grocs easily reared, 
347, 250. 

Chinese^ aprujert for introducing them 
iun> Sugar colonies, 3'-H). Karn 1 ?;/i. 
.so-f). a de.y in (he l’’.ast Indie*-, which 
c.ould nut be alTorded in the VYe.'t, 
39 i. by help v)f’cattl's laise sugar 
ill ph'utv, and cheap, ib. To be se- 
lected by (nca wlio never before 
s.'jw tiiou), 395. Extremely indi- 
gent, d’iieir voyage will be far 
l<)m;erib.in noddle jiasiage, il\ anil 
probably very mortal, 39(3. Their 
women, if to he got at all, to4|fl 
bought, 397. A largo corgis of th® 
to be ke])t in order by a few- sailors, 
3djH. Are to be sold for their pas- 
sage, 391', 406, Danger of either 
taking pi rep.-tiug thedr evidence 
against Turoj^eans, 400. Danger 
of iiiuodncing Ifiem at all, 401. 
An attempt to inlr iduee them has 
already failed, 402; tike other, si- 
milar prpjorts, 403. A rilpgro did 
as much work in a week, as one of 
them 
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tbPiT) irj a montlf, 40 t. 'Mif'ir ^a^vs 
fin our agruMilturo, ‘U'-o j aii»l adma, 
but bmit, Slavtry, dll. They t’an- 
]]ot bo hnid to sell their childrri), ?/•, 
The whole piojet'l a of im- 

probable supposii loie;^ 4b7. The 
end good, the mc.aiis bad, 4ttS. |u 
.same i:sla)jd with N* mc'e-, nmsi be 
enslaved, oi the Neg’oes would ie- 
bel, 4ili. ( onld only hi* nttle<l in 
a small island, innnived wuli \e- 
r.O'f’s, ih. '! h)s wtudtl rcouire sup- 
port iVum tTmenimenl, -i bS. Put, 
x\h\MMu:j(>t W, Indi.ms ro to l ast 
for udlinnation, ns the In't Harba- 
does plantns ucut to B:a>.il? 4ir). 

Chustiua tK'' made tor Neger, in 
badoes,” 7;), 

Chnshamiy, impediments to it in W. 
Indi<-s, 7.T>, liUJ, lo2, IbB, .‘15 1, 
Trnbiaced bv some Negroe*-, 

ba\-ours Idiert V , !t4. 
(d'hoinas, I7M],)ho j;j»!u ions 
rem.’irkson 1 he projeet lortia,T^pv>r{- 
ing Chiue'-e to the Indie.s, il'2. 
Jlis Kssav <ni the Impoliev of tiic 
African Slave-trade, tlu; best work on 
the subject, in a national view, .S()9. 
Jlis Es.^-ay on the Slavery and Com- 
nieiec of the Homan Species, eon- 
Mfjces a well informed, fmt i>rcjii- 
diced VVh Indian, tliat Slavtuj is 
mdawfid, .01 3. 

Cli'i^y of Taibadocs respectable, 433. 

College in Ilaibadoes, 430. 

Colonies' intciests ill understood, 20, 
382. Old VAT Indian, proposed to 
be given u[), and Hutch ones je- 
tained, .38]. 

Commerce encouraged, but not agri- 
rulliire, 24. 

Copyhold Bovd-Shivcs succeed beyond 
expectation, 13. How to be go- 
verned, 135. 

ip abundance, might be raised 
in W. Indies, 300, 3l0, 4(>0 ; and 
v.'as raised by Die earJv jdanters. 
304. Guinea corn profitable, ]<>(>. 
Imported, trifling in quantity, 3(:<); 
and often bad in quality, 308, 4(i0. 
Often scarce and dear, 306, 3(i'.h 
The niaikei cither stan ed or glutte d 
with it, 309, How the su))|>lv of it 
got into mercantile bands, 3l7. A 
miserable mode of supply, ih. 

potion stolen bv Negroes, and received 
by Whites, 68, 73, 79, 170. Sub- 


si it uted for Grines, in BaiTadocs, 
and why, Ibl, l7l. Much !c'S >a 
honous liian canc '4 Hi2, ](/>. But 
aflbr(l.« not Mich valit;d)lc (4i.*.N, 171. 

C, editors would be secured by Mr. 
stoele’s )dan, 113. 

Cuulr-Shves greatly outnumber Atil 
can, 202. 

Cnmcs of Whiles enc' uraged by 
Slave- laws., 0, 2l , 49, OR, ‘h) ; v(tmc- 
times diredly encuuiagcd, 347. 

CinpSy b.ul, t(j wbat owing, 29, 1(>3. 
Great, often 77 / 7 ^/ p»of»rietors, 171, 
2*20, 1, 4R8 ; yet arr* the test of a 

Manager’s merit, 0l2. Botalion of, 
would gii-atlyhcmi', fit VV'.Iudiec, i(>4. 

Ciiri eufies oi idands givr^ re^e to un- 
<s rtamtv aiul error, xxvii ; and to 
tiaud on the p.ut of Siavc-mei- 
(diatTs, il'. 

Dai.f’i <‘neournge Slaves to attend Mo- 
lax'tan-, 3.).3. 

Da/inh and Dutih gnxernments lake 
(liarge of the iilaiitations of bad 
owncis, lb. 

Deoil A7r/.oh'f, a respectable Aboli- 
tioniM, unjn-lly allac'ked, 444. 

Drfemc of i' lauds depends on well 
treating Slaves, 308. 

Dome’^itc Slave.-, mcjedihly numerous 
2BH, 4 >h 

Dnndas^ (B. H. Hon. T,ord Melville) 
hk Plan tor the Abolition of here-* 
^hry Slavery, v<*rv exceptionable; 
409. AV. O. writes to him, on the 
suhjeet, .702. 

Dinip;, how made, 162. AVeight of a 
basketful of, 1B2, 164. Histribu- 
linn of, bv baskets, cruelly oppre.s- 
M\e to Slaves, 161, 167, 276. On 
cotton and even cane-fidds, might 
be put out with carts and harrows, 
163, 462. Jf land plonghrllf^inight 
be easily put ouf^, 167. 

Kahl Indian cultivation and manufac- 
ture of Sugar, 491,494. I’rice of 
common labour at Batavia, &.c. 
267,491. 

JCdvration (gor.d) secimcs not from 
bad habits and examples, 5, 137, 
4 . 39 . At a low' ebb in W. Indies, 
4;t6. Of W. Indians, in England, 
defect! \e, 437. 

Elections (contested) of Assembly-men, 
disordt rly, 75, 336, 

Elegil 
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statute very salutary^ 36, 38, 

41), 53, 113. 

Bmanctpatrcn, immediate, would be 
macjne'^s, viii, 507. A mere bug- 
bear conjuied up to impede Aboli- 
tion, XV. At a ceitain aste, would 
he fatal to many Slaves, 501. Might 
be useful to meehanies, &c. 50 ^?, 
5()() ; but not to Field-blaves, 506; 
who want not liberty, but the ne- 
cessaries of life, 508. 

E?igHsh pay mure for American ar- 
ticles I ban lueuch, 176. An Ku- 
plishrnan liaraSscd by au opprcbdve 
Baibadues law, 422. 

Mngiinhman (new eontft) cannot com- 
prebeiivl W, Indian laws *hiul rea- 
sonings, 36, 77. 

Evidtijce of clauses in Slave-system, 
unnecessary to peivius who can 
apply genera’ piinciples, xvii. Of 
"Kegroes and thOr desooudnnts Free 
or Slaves, invalid against Whites, 

4, 17, 49, 74, 148, bWccptiou, 
±xiv. lienee many and great evil*?, 

5, 49, 74, 79, 8s, 107," I46, 148, 
173. Invalidated, in 1721, by a 
clause thrust into a Bari adocs elec- 
tion law, 73, 86, 146. 

Famhc in Harbadocs, 309. Horrible 
In Jamaica, 313, 

Four a7id a half per ce7it. tax, paid by 
'Barbadoes and Leeward i4||jpds, 
but not by Jamaica and *deri 
islands, 383. A grievous and un- 
equal impost, 384. The only in- 
ternal tax ever paid by Colonies to 
ATotber country, 384. 

Free Negroes^ &e. so called, fheir 
estimation and treatment by the 
Whites, xxvii, An act said to have 
he^ lately passed in Jamaica, to 
imwr their evidence good aeaiust 
White*, xxiv ; as it is already m 
one or two small i.Jands, tl\ Though 
not Slaves to individuals; yet, in 
efteet, snob to Whites at largo, i/>. 
Sober, industrious, &c. xxvi. 174, 
379,503. Pmt s< m<’ lu'ce Females 
Tcceive stolen goi>ds for While huck- 
hters, &c. 175, 

Frertch, their Code Noir nscir.ss, xii. 
Very cruel, in St. Domingo, ib, 
pet American articles cheaper than 
pritiAi 17G. 


GovernorSy W. Indian, Tioyal Instruc- 
tions to, about jiassing and levising 
laws, &c. 56, 330, 340, 420. 

Guiaiiay new plantations in, glut sugar 
market, 332. ' Extremely luilicalth- 
ful, 3B3. 

JJJS M4JESTY\<; innniftccncc,and Sir 
.T. Banks’.s exertion*, in irrtroduring 
"Bread-fruit into Jamaica, 490. 

Hay. ('file lion. Fid ward) Gov. of 
Barbadof*, uj^righl and generous, 
x\ii. Abhorred privateering, il. 
Had the <‘.>m!nun fare of the Vegrocs 
a nd [ )Oo i \V 1 1 i 1 c s , r t; s p c c if 11 1 ! y p i a 
on hi.’; t.ibk , 322. ' , i, , 

Jhp made in Jamaica and Ant igAid, c^- 
cane- lops, corn-bhicic*^ and gifb^seJS,' 
40O, 4f6, 472. Better for w. 'iking 
cnttle than crude, rank 407. 

Hoc (hand) a vliich 

only l^round,” 28 1, 

300, 

Hoe(liorsc) than hand- 

hoe, lt>7, 4(>4. ‘^Dispatches some 
acies in a day, 462, 475. 

Holing by the acre, twice as dear as 
dav-labour, 2(33. flohng lor canes, 
compared vsith delving, 273. ()|)- 

prcssive to the Slaves, 274, 276, 
2B2, 4G5 471, 472. IJow many 
Megro'\s can hole an acre in a day, 
151,273, 4G9. 

Hurricane, devastation by, 61, 314, 
431 Followed by yooti crops, 161, 
432. But souicUmes Erst by fa- 
mine, 3l4, 

J/i(hgo, its manufaclure deadly to 
Slaves, 213, Almost abandoned in 
Jamaica and St. iXabingo, ib. Its 
cultivation liofh barbarous and 
ruinous,” 475. 

Jnst’ch most destructive, .300. jftut 
wrinld pn hably he clieckcd 
plough, barrow, k,o. v5. w 

Instrnrlimi of ."Negroes discouraged in 
W. IndicK, 152, 158,348; yct%mst 
pM Cede Einaiu'ipai ion, 507; but 
must be preceded by Protection, 
158,346,351. 

Insimrcfinvsy 15 liloodyones in W. In- 
flie.s in 32 years, ix. 

Eilerest of Owners give.s no effectual 
protection to Slaves, ^iii. 22, 501. 

Jamaica law giving Attornies» 6 per 
cent on cio|)S| uuinteutionally bard 
0 ^ 
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oii S)avc«, 22C, PlantrrB of that 
isiaiifi, ab luiluu liuligo/Ho. Murh 
<‘inbari‘abso<l, 'I'lnir Slaves 

• uv*cT-wo' keb and underdVd, ‘275* 
Above l€,ii(U) inrjre died, in IftlO, 
than were born» The islanii 

weak, and wliy, Qu.uinea- 

tion to vote f(M' Asseinhl v-nien, 'io.k 
la proportion to Skiv' s, Jaaiaicii 
produces 4 per eeat. Phi- 

b'ldoes, andi enadov'’ '.T) per rout, 
less sliippuig, b7P. Wild Negroes, 
orMarooiis,hi)]d out agaiubldP tunes 
1 la ir niiniber, 474, 

Jojue^s J. tun", the saying of a Pope, 
Juto n wl^e Protestanl uia\im, 7>0o. 

Jome'i II. rejects a Jauiaicii law s:»uc- 
tionii!!: .Murder, 710. 

Jrj[/hsnn, Mr, Piesidejit, ('rupbatioally 
rej^r*. bales the Slaveip' ot his aalne 
cmiuti /, 'M'il. 

Jull'er!^ v/h(* boh' laud by tbo aerc, 
make great jnofi's, •J()k M.inageis 
being sueb., is hurtful both to fbaat- 
ers aud Slu\e'', I I, '.^10, dbl’, 407, 

JuH'U)^ positively foibidilen, by a ju- 

dieieus piuniei , 4;',o. 

Joli 7 uh)uc (Sir James) lU'VOt saw his 
Sugar plantie'ion, 2S7, iiis Sla\es 
alreHfiy well fed, I’bo. )l'. but he 
wanted to relin\(" tin m fiorn tlteir 
cxeesbive diudgeiy, il\ Plough rn- 
cmnim-nded to liim, and evideure 
of its suth.‘ebs laid befoio him, 

] !(' wcjgljsthei'videnoe, amid' dares 
loi plough,' 2d‘h Js as^.'iiled by its 
adversaries, 280, 207. But itisohes 
to try it, ‘241. j)r. Otto, Ims Set ro- 
tary, semKmit a plough aud plough- 
man accordingly, tl’. 1J»’ and ihe 
author’s eoieocpieut lung imvjcty, 
2'.>‘2. Purlicniais of thimiieiC'.ling 
experiment, Its complete sue- 
^ 0 .,,., 294 . 

Kiiig^s Comvnssiofi. (lor'cruor ITay 
unwilling to grant it to every pic- 
ciW'oon, xxii. 

Ming's Royal Instructions to (lover- 
luirs about rrvismg and passing 
laws, 7d, BbO, Ibid, 4‘2b‘, 

Mings Charles U. and James II. reicct 
a Jamaica law directly sanctioning 
murder, B4(). 

(day) price of in \V. Indie*', l.o 1 j 
206, 210. By aeny much 


clearer than by day, 1 7], 2b 2. In 
tba* Past lu'Jico, 287, 4Pl. in 

Mexu'.o^ 287. 

Lab, III oj Sla>n's dealer than that, of 
lo’ccuun, Ibd. Old', l,:i! T as uuku; 
can he corns bv tie' sani ' men, ea 
V* . Indie, *.s iii 1 UM>r^',27d. (if 
SliJte^, ail things eon. uK ed, ex- 
cessive, 27'h 282, 16.7, 478, dSi, 
49'), Vio!(\nt, shoulii u '1 bt' hsig 
cuiitinut-l, 27S, 2Sl. Clear dayii 
ol’, in tiu \t'ar, 7), 

Lot'n in iiniLCs, wl.at, '2i>2. 

Lal'i;ir.>.< . //;p#t of diil'ej ent nations 

eooosr ed. '27lk 

LcKi! nut ta dyMiloed, 41. V/ould 
Iv' sav^d, i-y matmg >davc,s copy- 
hvddets, ')!. Ao u-'ic, in Baiba - 
lives, annually yields crops wuitli 
{i 1 'iA. sler. 12 i, iiow cmployt'd, 

1 u sdH. 

Lnu's, \V. Indian, about .^’htvf.i , ^C. iM* 
f/ieaia.iU.* ICnglisk, 8, 5'b 1 r’s IS.')* 
J'bu’wui vige enuu s, 4, 88^ po, 17 
i7. .si'uuld Le examined ami 
amemleil by Ibiriiana-nt, 17, 

?d id'* bv Ignorant, but de-ignii'g 
atl vt oluu 1 :l'b k;, .'»'b 1 sk Rmii 
f)l mtvdiMU dd,,b7, iSw< . id, 07, (j.), 

1V>, 1 lb, ed'b 4.72. I)isUiim!ish not 
t i< (<lr ‘‘ la\..'S }i om *\lu( .in, id, P5, 
121. ( u* teganh'd by l .iigiish iaw- 

yeis, ,7‘j, I'resontod, .as uneoust.i.. 
tutionaC !>y Baibiidoesp ir.iml Jury, 
rl|| Ibd, IdO. Peril. ij)s iif!\ f'l ca;- 
fnined, 74, 841. Royal lird ruc- 
tion for their rtwisMU, Uj, 
which is disregarderl, Ic.th 42 1. 
Late in licoiy euaeted, .'bd. Have 
nu suvpemiing clauses, ."Ch .An- 
thoCuing minder, .bb.7; rejeemd by 
CJiarlcH n. and James IL 140. For 
instructing Slaves delusive, 348, 
Aluidg'-'ineut uf someuf Iharij^does, 
417, i'heis editor’s opinion of suTUti 
of them, iPb Tlepiive even un*> 
(dfending Rnglishmen of Hhtriy, 
42 2 Sec cS/«t'e-/o?c.?. 

lan'S of Augio-S:xoris protect Agri- 
<-uiture, b.o. Kei'ommcTuhMl, 9s, 

1 17, l.<2. 3‘heii niakeis more ami- 
abb', IImu I hu'-e 4 UMiuluin ^t.ive- 

laws, iC,,. Wi'vlv aiLipted to hu« 

rnaiii/e 'avage?, P 1, 6b3. 

Laws of Chinn piotccl AgrjeiiUurr^ 
405. 


u<.u 
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cHC tr» sc^ frnp-; for rnvl|l»-'rs. 
lias Mr. Steelo (lono so ^ xvti!. 

L(fc fet'd ji}U', or Tvtamr^, its fjfoicial 
and pr- ^(‘u‘ive, lA7, '?IP. 

L^’n^ciifij ofNo^iOos, IPi-, K'O. 

Mor'hi Ch jTfa protrefs Viroin-, 1' 5. 

Jl/aii’Ts abides }:'tji}};r}it pfj'i d i:otr 
Idirt AVi,' /T S' s' f'.s ejicciHfeSy^ ‘^49. 

Manaf^ns, svUiic- iinfnahful, ^co. p. .O, 
8, 13, 13, ‘23, 49, 172, 182, IHo. 
Their ]iov. or prod ipiorv, 16; ^'oinc 
able, fail hfnl,&-L' 29 1 ,2*9 1, .'x.nu'.are 
jobbers, who hole I uid hv aere, 
k.t\ i 1, 263, 290, 4tho 4 ',7. 'I'hc'^e 
wish not to abridiio ^'iavi''s lihonr, 
200, 467, O’la !!' vSla\es inerfavc, 
•while those of ;»!)hont cinployots 
derrea'se, 13'6, 182, 265. Are unlit 
to intro-jiu^f?. imp’.ovonierls', 4K6. 
Blame pfoy^iio'tnrs for Cl licit i' s,3l2. 
Lose their plare^-, if they make not 
good crop'-, ?■/'. Sorae are P. . . Is 
nnon eaith,” il, 

JMavurs^ the euction of, nnthoii/cd 
by Barbndoes clunter, Hdh Ko- 
giilations for estate'' made, or to be 
made such, 185, 140, One actu- 
ally model led, ;4<*. 

MasfPY^s power uiilirrited, l46. 

Me/hjduts : Mr, Whitfodd and ATr. 
Wesley zealous Abolitionists, and 
well acquainted with N. American 
Shivery, 441 , 443. Mr. VlhittieldN 
letter to the N. Aniei.can sSimi- 
holdcrs, ih. 

JMoravian^tit Aichlddinp’s table,shows 
why JSeuroe? eiribiace not Cbristi- 
anity, 73. Liberally treated b^' 
some Engli‘'h dignitavics, 73, .831. 
Their progress in instructing A'e- 

, groes, .932. E’.nroesaged by Danish 
goveinmeot ami planters, 353. 

JWor/ri/i/y of Slai O'- in middle passage, 
20G. In W. Indiiin sra'-oning, ib. 
On ]jlantation'', «j3, 137, 324, 513, 
By being removed ijom their native 
plantations, 93, 383, OLSeamen in 
diiTerent lovage^, 396, Of cities 
visited by plague, 2(i7. 

AIosem miturinnf' pombilp^ &r- 314. 

Momc law of Deiu, xxiii. 13, 16, 
would prevent oppression, 4^17. 

Minder of Slaves not cajutal, UiG,l 79. 
(But sec \xv.) Ko fA.roner's In- 
quest on, it, 107. Authorized by 


Slave-laws, 146, 534. Excites no 
tioticie, 179. Of Whites by Blacks, 
very ran', 360. 

Xfgroet and their tk<(rendanf!i can giv^ 
no evidence agamst VVl'Pes, 4, 
17, 49, 7i, 146; exeepl T iN'< ■ 
gro( s, fvc. lately lu o'u* or two of 
the small Lbnds. xxiv. 
inanv and great evil-, 5, 40, 74,7‘h 
$8, 107, lid, 148, 173. Incapaci- 
tated in i1 n bad.of’s jn I72l, by an 
election-law, 7 4, 7B, b6. Ttiere- 
fon' not protected bv law, 26, 75, 
134, 04o. Murdered with im- 
pui\i(>', 3, 45, 88, 146, l79. In- 
telligent, 48. N^3t mnlicioie?, 48, 
.'"tiO. Iloirihle executions of, 49, 
Net baptized or instructed, 73, l.‘U>, 
152,138. Ilctulered indilfcient to 
Chn-'iiaiiP V, 73, lo6, 132, loo. 
African:, corrnpted in tlie W. In- 
dies, 168. believe in Ood and fu- 
ture stvitc, 139. Soir.ti aie Ohris- 
tmns, lb. Their longevity, 151, 
160. Propoition of sexes, 16t). 
7'heir strong natiird attachments, 
209. 'riu ir childien easily i eared, 
247, 230, 393. 'riicir value at dif- 
ferent ages, 248. Must be pro- 
tected, before they can he instruct- 
ed, l58, .346, 35 1. If prolected, 
w'ouid etVcctnally defend islands, 
338 , 363. Seldom retaliate on 
Whites, 361. In the towns, very 
ii regular, ib. But ikA suspected 
by Wiiites, 362. In Vs’. ln(ln*s, nc- 
,>ci were tiented so wi ll as Whites, 
and never will be, 312. 

Negia Court regulates a (’apital plaii- 

taiiMU, 9, 112. 

Negro Drivers^ white, can’t bear the 
Ic s of their whtp'', 9. rnfeeling 
tyiani.s, 49. 

Neu.' Englanders, having few or 110 
Slaves, M‘On adopt plough instAd 
of luic, b'it), 321. M'inch Slavery 
continues ni W. Indies, 320. 

NtcAoll.s, the rev. Dean's better oH the 
Abolition of the Slave-triMe, 4 ed. 
l2ne>. ^London, 17S8, unjustly at- 
tacked, 444. 

Overseers. See Managers. 

Ouniers bad to Negroes, ^cc. not ne- 
cessarily bad to pr rsims of the legal 
complexion, 312. 

Philo- 
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Phih.X),'lon iTports opinions of others 
<>nl’ , 8. Only ninety copies of his 
tlf jSy printed, jy. 

Planlaitis exoellrnt, hut easily thrown 
ilov.’tj hy wiiul, 4'91-. W»rieties <tF, 
494. Surnelirnes confoamled with 

th'innoas, lb. 

PUihtaLituu .si,(inhll>c maflemanois, 19; 
a^jeeab’y to Ciiruh r, 109. Puined 
hv Inil l.iM's, o."'', 37, 43, 00, <*.■>, 

■?.)'?. SiftM"', oanlv', ^c, 14*- 
y isiif fir 100 n('ies of ciUK--; and 
cotton, r“pectiu'iy, 170. (Otarni- 
min' lioni each, i/'. Nhoomt bro- 
ken itp by credioiix m KaibaOots, 
; in .O'.inaic:), 4 >00 

Plti.tlfjs nohl'O by \vron;j;’ e\tonat''s, 
iOS. lOiitj tlomselvt's bv loivioif 
S'avf s, U>(j, '241, OvVV, 0)7; eiiu- 
neonslv thirikin;; it <'heajn r to bn}'’ 
thnn to br(‘e(!, 1247, .SOO, W in n ein- 
b.) I'lr.sve'l, can do no eund fuj Iheni- 
erb es, or 1 It* ii Siaven, 317, 

Pioi'^L^h would be bi^thlv useful, Ibb. 
Wfiy not jicenerally used, ]69, CpO, 
y97, 4S7. Greatly inci ease^ Su^tar 
crop, 99 'f, 468, 470. bA<eedIn,uly 
n iieve^ ibe Slaves, 274, 29 4, 324, 
46 471, 472, 47S, 48;,, th6. Dis- 
liked l)y Maiiaijers, and why, 290, 
46!!*^ 487. European stands the !a- 
boiu of it, 292, 294, 464. As do 
also hoises, mules and cattle, 292, 
46y. (4mes rair.ed by it, tbe finest, 
29 1, 467, 471 ; m lioles <liifr in 
jiloui'bcd land, 292, 46.!), 4S5 ; in 
tuirovv, after pl<)ui;h, 464, 472, (8'i. 
.Slave,-, easily learn to use it, 29:4, 
469, 471, 483. Ohi<’Ctioi!s to it an- 
Sv.ered, 299, 4()3, 476, 4S'.’. llie.aKs 
up hardest and ‘-iilTe'-t eane-Iaiid, 
463,464, 468, 470, 472, .188. tv'u.m- 
titv ph.ni^lu'd per da\ , 4(-9, 472, 
477, 478,484. Saves uiu- b labour, 

‘'^47’*, 481, 4S3, 490, 494; and 74 
per Cioit- of expence, 484. (’oin- 
parctl with hoe, -IBO, 490. L'^^■d but 
kitle in Paibadoe.s, though )c\f!, 
481. Much used I'or canes in £. 
Indies, 492, 4 Ok 

Polish serfs far better off than W. In- 
dian S!a^cs, 407. 

Pom -rate partly owing to freeing vil- 
leins too hastily, 138. 

For lens (Bp. of London) some of his 
cioedrines on Slavery, excepttonablc, 
348. Speaks liberally of Moravian.s, 


in his Letter io the W. Indian Legis- 
latures, &c. London, 1808, p. 341. 

Privates ing called by the whu j h v Gov. 
Hay of BarUadoes Licensed K,ob- 
bery,” xxii. 

/b’m/?/ec7S and Slave captninsdetesb-.d 
by Ollicers of Navy, ih, 

Prafihmmv tliantiijded by Mr. Steele’s 
paving his Slavo'-, 1 13. Of Sugar 
planiaf ion*^, 163, 2(io, 447. Otoni 
mere lahonr-annuities, 201. (iruss 
leturns mistakru fm clear profits, 
242. Apparent and o.d profits, 24(6 

Provisions continually .stolen otf tlic 
ground, V>, 41, 128, 315. Mu<U 
))"^s sl-'len mulor Mr. St er le’s new 
plan, 4 '>. Soxcial kinfk yield Ihii c 
or lour nnmial eio}»-, 129, 3l.3. T'o- 
roigii. salted, uiHf'saiv foi island-', 
tint not corn, 'M) 31^6. f2>uanli- 
tiosrai.ed m [> irli.alocs, 3jl. In 
Jain.iic'i, too uault left to Slaves, 
^dten wi.d: or wiary, 316. Ton 
iiiucli uogiected, in genci.il, 308, 
460 . Supply of foreign, by town- 
agents, tie. iniseiahle, l)t'tli for IMan- 
ier and Sl.ne, .317. Easily pio- 
duoed, 31K, 486. Am('ii('an not to 
be depended on, 308, 460, 485. 
May be raised l)y ths; young and 
weak, 486. Should be given libe- 
rally, lb. Vet often denied to Slaves 
really iii watd, ib. Hence many 
SIa\ es I oat, ib. 
t 

Quakers, three acts of Barliarloes Ic- 
gislat ure to kecj:) Negroe.s from their 
ineetn.gs, 142. Tlieir prudent and 
sensible mode of eiwlizmg Ameri- 
can Indian'^, 340, 490. Were fore- 
most in the Abolition, 444. 

Ramsay's (tlie rev. James) Essay on 
the Treatment and (kuversion of 
Afiican Slave , &.C. 8vo, London, 
1784, Hh' ymst work ever publish- 
ed on the subject, .MO. Tliough a 
softened representation, it excited 
a eoutroversv which he bravely and 
ablv supported, ib. His death has- 
tened by his Abolition labours, ib. 

/i«//ooa 5 , value of, cornpaied to plant- 
ed canes, 479. Kattorais pjeatly 
imjji to rd, by covering ( ane-slunips 

Witli ]doUgll, lb. 

ivf/igei?;. impetliments to it, in W. In- 
dn^., 74, 136, 142, 148,346. Ne- 
groes 
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crop? btTieve in Ootl, an»! have ru«lu 
notions oi a fnuirti ht.ne, 8:', L’-S'. 
'i hroo laws in llHi batloos, to k' 
Kepn <e> l'n>in (Quaker rnrciincs, LVk 
J-ijine NVjiroc's, &<*. am CinrntLoj.^, 
15‘>, i2>;s8. louu'li instruct Uictr 
tsinvcs in '28H ; also S| la- 

niards, 507 ; hat not Brilib!>, i 
J55, 3iM, allow ll'em to l)c 

iiistnictcil, 3 j 3. C’hristianitv fa- 
\i,>urs libnty, 34 k W. Indian 
!aivs for i)i:t rnct;pi( Slaves na ro 
On >t for the eyes of the jx oj.leof 
ilritain,^’ 3 Is. Slaves nai i !*e j»ro- 
tr-c,tc<!. before tin y can h<‘ instruct- 
ed, 15s, ;>W;, .aV,. l ornpci.nivc 
pioytc'ss of Aloravian <(.jcI.(‘)s rii 
Danish ainl Unto it eidoi,i"s, ':.V2. 
licirfinls <iperate po\v( i fully on .slaves, 
II, 4r.lU Tor imJn'-ti^, have 
n<» place in Slav( -laws, ‘2T0. 
jRe/'i'n 7/ of Slaves, is legal in Barba- 
«loe.'^, 3 IT, 

Ak^aUc.'ioi <’rop:> v'onld lieliUddy osc- 
fiil in V/. T'.idii'-, 40k 4f»LU 
Rn7W?('at,,i nu^f)|]licir hunters, pioper- 
tion of, a*i^ji|^tjations, 434. 

Sathrs^ in voyag-es to 

d I iTe rent, parts, 3f'0. 

plaulina very ei'upl, xii. 
JTlttArncti rn debt, and finally uu- 
tlouc liy Slavo-hadc, 23 k 258; 
tlioujih the‘*r apparent piofitsvieie 
sneut, 231. Blacks in that island 
iinerjiiquejahle, if unitcil, 30tk 434. 
^totland, ( oai* bearers in Kasl “1, but 
not in //ks/, seicppit ssed, that they 
keep not op tlieir utiuibeir, xvi. 
Kuiatn’jpatrd in 1775, ?/'. But 
vcienot ready ftdif 1 /p/niV, 7'heir 
,Faoe« always ^ery h]gh, iL\ f unit 
of Sf ssion dei'laro, ni 1 773, yiuvt ry 
to hc‘ nnlawful in that kincik.iP, 
51 1 . Its }>a»ish palriut.T ollendi d at 
i>r. Johnson, as \V. Indians at Dean 
Miikdls. Ac 44-i. 

Servants^ wlote hired, ofttiiwuiOnlh- 
fu), 3, 8, 13, 15, 22, 4p. Thde< linsr 
tyrants, ''k*' Uastivtnosly .Hhnscau- 
thorilV, 49, 153, Often nnnder 
islaves, Utu, UP], lueidcicnky 
treak-'d as to did, &<\ ukL In- 
ilfuted, fuiiriOily verv i’l treated, in 
W. Indies, 34(). jiidn.ipped in O. 
JBri! ain, 3 k3. Jreulcd, in ,\k Aine^ 

yka, and wliyj 502 . 


Service is no iidiciiiaiicc,” uri.dn oF 
that sayu!};', 13H. 

Shatp, Ouiuvilie, r.;-,ip h’s numerous 
V, ritite?:s coinoiendei!. J45. II /'i ut- 
tenipt to cul Jinzc dll fea, al his uuii 
espouse, 454. A'd.7\' •L-on’s leitvr 

to h'ln.oa Spanish i'oliao ’iosi'ou nl 
of Shoe,-., 505. The ratriinJn of 
tke Ahohti'ine,);-,, 5 (PS 

ureat ]>iop(H{!oiis of, on liiauv* 
pkoitatioh^, i'lk 

S'at'L hfii |)i od'c lioc, CxCf'ptjon^ so 

tl," Tpci cm’ i'a do ienoy. wiv. .;Ok 
5i )3. A i ; o}; id 1 1 e r !■(' n m; o -• u t I u I /a vvs 
of 1 ’u.ii!:uk!, 3, .32, lh5.t i’.owai- 
raru* ennu's, k 5, 42, US, pO. De- 
stroy Slaves, 3, 43, 33, lOj, 'Fheir 
repeal, in I‘>i;dand, wunld not be oh- 
jeeted to in Uai badi^cs, iH, Siiordd 
he nltcicd, 275 ' ivhably nevi r con- 
finneif 74, 'Vd . f)pprf>sivo 
and erne’, iOo. failo in ht'ii.p, enael- 
ed, 3'd. Seem to ha\c nosuspind- 
in<; clauses, 2\'2. Authorize innj • 
del', k i. ; and rohlxrry, 317. U(- 
jtclcd h\ I harlc,s il,aiid James II, 
343. S'-e Luwi. 

Slavery, //' hidicm^ has lieen s{ation“ 
ary for a cenlury and a half, vi. 

iMKlaugeistlu'ifdaiids, v iii . .354, 353, 

443, ’'vkiy be* regulated by Immu- 
nity, IK, ll'U Its piactice ee’ruipl s 

freemen, 23, 42, li t , 429. Bre- 
venls all iiidiuonnent, 2S4, 5'k, 
4 k.u Limited in ( hina, 4 1 1 . Omld 
not b(' oppressive util^^cr iMosaled.aw, 
nod vviiv, 417, 

Slaves, ememuiis destmelien of, lit 
IkU), vi. 32 k (loveiiad hy nnl/, 
not hy/.vm, viii. J4(n Destrov ed 
by i'ad la.is, 3, 47, dd, 101. Made 
ctipyhoiders iiy Mr. Steele, 12, bf ; 
and, as such, licliave wMl, i9. Not 
jjiolectcd bylaw, H, 17, 2l,2o, 
5(1, I4f), Nor by the Owuev’s iu- 
tered, viii 22. Not benefited bv 
l^arliomentarv inipiliy, 17. Should 
he adsniplt gteLxr, 18, 50, 95, IJO, 
121- Ciutily sclvl aiul separated, 
fur ov.*ner\ debts, 22, 33, 95, 2()iS, 
452. Number annually sold, otf 
I'lautations, Ae. 452. t.avvs distin- 
guish I’ot (,’reolesfi'oiu Africauv-’, 43, 
95. Made (‘hutUds by Ai'ts of Var- 
liaineut, 2t'9, 452. Prices of, at 
dithTent periods, 71,114, 150, 255, 
ir(0, 38dj at dlQeicut ages, 

Moi> 
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Mortality of Crculcfs, by removal 
fioTo th( ir native plantations, 
liiOP, 210; of Afneans, in seasoning;, 
207. Sh'juhl be made (*opy- 
Ikolder;., Of), 102. ( 'au llndr Owners 
proven le;.;ai lOle tothtan^ 102. 
Should liave land and n-ages, HI, 
117; winch aie both a!!itwe<l them 
by Mr. Steele, 12, >24; who su(> 
<,'es.sfnlly £;ov tiietn iiy a “ Ne^ro 
Coiirtd’ 112. Have no natinal in- 
coiitive l() lahonr, 1J7, 270. Ivaie- 
inEls for their Ouiru'', 71, 2()0, 2<>8. 
Do riiueh more, inayiven time, for 
tlnuTNf l\c^ than lor tlicn Ovviiers, 
112,120,209,274. 'flvk-n eiiiees 
and jviuiihlnneiits eotnnarr'd with 
Kn^riish, 1 IS. ]{ow trierl {brcIinul■^, 
147 ; Sind executed, 4‘), 1;j2. How 
fed, 119, 1.72, l.Vh, 164, 186; jind 
lodged, 149; aiulcl<»lhe<h I.OO Kx- 
peir-e of inaintsiiainff them, 122, 
140, 444. ( 'ouijKiriOive e!vpeiia‘ of 
Joitui^ atid them, )2r, 447, 

Their disc‘as(«s, ]/o5, l2i7, 2 47. 'I'.heir 
treatment, w I k ti siek, 140; ntidpast 
laijoiir, 1 4 'i, 4 \-'l. and longevi- 
ty, 144. T'lieir ‘•exual eonnet tioiis, 
7t\ Often fuieriliccd to U r' l.iseivi- 
<!i\||Kss of white ‘^orv I os. 14(h 

'i’rlWt* <lu’rcas(>, and its eauHt s, l4o, 
16)4, 424, 4112. Work under ihe 
nhtj), 16k ],s2. 2 heu' pro))onion 

to land, 17(1. Dt Hroyed hy eintd 
excrtii'ii", 1 7 I . Smuggj'.'d to toieiyn 
islaiKb, 176; in spite of ronfi.'‘ea- 
tjon and death, 441. Dudr Isibour 
dearer than lliat of Fieeincn, 196, 
440. 7'heir decrease not pioi'.eily 
allowed tor in W. Indian .Ksonnt.-, 
*26(0. KfiTJ vortli all tiie rest of the 
property, d', Afur being bought, 
average not seven veais’' effecMve 
iabour, 2ti4, 444, 4(11. Doniei-tics 
incredihly nnimrous, 20!’, 444. 
Calculations, proving that h‘ u^ht 
Slaves iclurul not their purchase- 
money, 21 8 to 246. d'oo many plan- 
ters thin!; it cheaper to buy than to 
breed, 247, 394, 400, 501 ; yet 
often ruineil hy buying them, 196 , 
241, 2.Vi. Sutler inucli from want, 
208, 213, 326, 486. Their ehildren 
easily and cbesiply raised, 247, 240. 
If well treated, would dtT. nd Uie 
iidancK, xi. .348, .362. In ilarba- 
fjoes, wojse treated^ by strangers, 


th.an in other islands, 76 ; luit bet- 
tei, bylheii owners, 372, 140. Not 
handed tlu’re, 444. Inerea'.e with 
tob.rable tionlmenl, 39 1. I'ropor- 
tion of sick, runaways, .\;kk 
Aveiage uumb<T on seg ir < ’dates, 
442. f‘V<!m eyperleuec, susjjeet op- 
}»icssioii in the l)(’.d rcgnlaiions, 
4S7. Lije Nt'p've.d* parlindarly 
ill treated, 4(H). 

iihjvtiritu.h'^AJru (tn, Ahohtion of, could 
he of no me, unless, had laws also 
abolishi'd, 17. iM/ulished, for a (isne, 
in S. Carolina, to ke<’p Planters 
troui nun, 196, 244. Same rcciur> 
mended, h)ue ago, for Janiaica, 197, 
A'4/re-/ran'c, JP. Judia/ij quite ttneou- 
ricided vv itii -All jean, l97 208,452, 
Sr'ealfunnn, {Mr. 11. ’s) 12.?n for oo!!>- 
m/iiig .\(i.Ca, jiciiu'qjs llu^Jnsf ever 
jnihli.shed, 444, {h? attrnipts to 

f'heck th ’ ravages of insects in the 
W. Indies, 7 /*, 

Slaves not easy to be 
pn V voted, 197, 44 1 . 

Society i)f Ari<if 5:c. in Tlarbadoc'?, 
lonned hy Mr. Steele, \ix. 4. 'I’ht ir 
epinton of Sla ve-hi<v‘., 94. IJecorn- 
luend tlu).-.e oti Anglo-Saxons, 98, 
.S(/4,4r/.s, their enormous inmtahly in 
AV. Indies, xi. Tudolful in arrnj', 
indust i iotm when klisbaiidetl, 117» 
Are lit for duty 1 0 year' in Europe, 
and 7, d thi'y '•univc Lb e &('a soil- 
ing, ru \V. Indies, 203. 

Spnutardsy their ciueltie.'v iiv Mexico, 
not maily m) de.Mrnctive as ttio 
presci't British Slave-system, 613, 
(see 324, 413.) iVete good Owner?: 
of Slaves, 404. Their plan of 
En.ancipation, if", 

Steuvi^eu^'ine used by .some, to drive 
Sugar-mills, 327. Prevents night- 
weak incioptiuie, 486. 

Steele, ('I he Hon. Joshua) Horne 
jrarticulais of hi^ long ami useful 
xvui. Fully answers queries 
of Government, 3. I!a5 constantly 
studied Slave-laws, 3, 175 . liis 
Slaves destroyed, 3, 15, 63. He- 
cotrtrneiid' repeal of r.arba*» 

does laws, and why, 3, lB.4. Forms 
BarbadocN Sor,i(dy ol Arts, &c. .4. 
Expects no reform Irom island Ic- 
gi.slatnre, 9, G4. Introduces nevr 
government of life own Slaves, tb. 
TaUey Whips from hib White ser- 
vaot?, 
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I'tints Tits cliief MinrfTor re~ 
sii;r»s, find fie (fitiaii-scs \vi(itc; luj- 
<i('\ f/i. Inst itute.s Ne‘j:i*o cotu’t, 

9, 142, Ri I c:at!,»,'h new Manager, who 
jkvoves nnfaltUfwl, lO. 'rvie.s ic- 
*vanK on h’s Slaves, with sviecess, 
11, 119, 2h9. Clives them Wages 
and good Land, 12, 124, Opens 
plantation shop for their conveni- 
ence, 12, 1'ln;ft nincl) abater, 13. 
Division of his gangs, 14/lHl. No 
<vnc assists him in his reforms, 15; 
hut some sav tlilit his success will 
dtserve a staincyjfi. 1’hinLs Abo- 
lition of AtVi('an Slave-trade will bo 
O'^elcivS, nnh‘ss bad laws lepealcd, 
17, fly paying bis Slave-., be great Iv 
reduces the expense of maintaining 
them, 12^ 445; and more than 
triples bis (dear profit^., 113 , 157 . 
(.Objections to his pi.an answered, 
12R. His speoific laws or regula- 
tions, 140, His (diarge, as Chief 
Jn.''1ice, to Haibadoes Clrand Juiy, 
on their uncoret.irutitfn d laws, c2e. 
ITvIL Grand .Inry’s resj>ectful ad- 
diesstohim, IRR. 

Strrf/gth, muscular, of different na- 
tions, 278. 

Svgar, its production takes thrice as 
much labour as formerly, :-/2 ; and 
is, oihcrwise, much more expensive, 
32, 177, 242. Quant it v pci acre, 
lr»3. 1 Expense of raiding 1 cv\t. 242, 
.3*ir>, 3S7. Av'cragc returns of Su- 
gar plantations, 218,4.77. Its price 
at. different periods, 255, 256, 2H7. 
ir.s prodigious yirtce soon reduced, 
255. Market glutted with it, and 
how, 255, 282. Well made in W. 
Imlies, 285; but not in TlCngal, 
494. Taxon it. w ??(“« partly paid 
by producer, 386. Its price in K. 
Indies, 394. I'.arly Barbadoes plan- 
ters go to Hruzii to Jearn how to 
make it, 416. How cultivated and 
made in E. Indies, 492, 494, 

Sugar-cave, first planted English, 
in Barbadoes, about p. 36. 

IIow planted, 162. Kequircs great 
labour, 26, 164* l*crhaps six times 
as much as cotton, 165. Yields va- 
luable offkb, 171. 

Sugar islands in a critical .state, viii. 
354, 363. Their iircscrvatjon calls 
for new and wise measures, viii. 
568. Thtir climate fatal to Euro- 


pean soldier.^', xi. .366, • but might 
be deft uded by the N* goios, if pio- 
pcrly treated, id. gicatly injuuM 
and weakened by the Slave system, 
258, 354, 364 'riieiv compai alive 
impoi lance, 370. 'Their grievances, 
550. A proposal to gi\ethcm up 
for Jhiteh (juiana, considered, 381 ; 
by English speculations in which, 
they have been already hurt, 382. 

Tasks, or Piccc-woik, recommended, 
119, 134. 

Tax of 44 per cent, oppressive and 
unequal, 339, 3B4. Paid by Bar- 
badues and Leeward inlands, but 
not by .I'lmnica and Ceded islands, 
383. I'erhaps the only direct tax 
ever paid by any of the Coloines to 
G. Britain, 384. British, on Sugar, 
wbch partly paid by Planters, 387. 

Tow7i Agents were at first nitre clerk:., 
317. ' 

Faf^ranf White mi n bt at , rob, and kill 
Negroes, &;c. wiih impnmiy, 146. 

FiUeins (regaidcnt) were attached to 
the soil, 35, 46, 131, Laws re- 
specting Villeins still imrepealed, 

47, 104. ’^J'heir evidence wa|good, 

48. Regaulent and lu groSr 103, 
13). Li.’ible to corporal punish- 
ment by their master^, 104. Paid 
tlieir rent? by personal sei vice, 7/’. 
7'he laws favuur their free<loni, 105. 
Gia<lually f»ied, ih, Beg.nduit r.i- 
ther tut) tjuit'kly freed, 138; one 
cause of pool -rates and vagrancy, 
in lutg land, lO. 

Hages allowed liy Air. Steele to hn. 
Slaves, 19 , 124. 

ffaienng highly beiichcial to Sugar- 
canes, 297. 

ITesley, (ihe rev. .Tohn) Tliongbts on 
Slavery, from his own obhcrvation, 
excellent, 443. 

Jf'est Indian Whites not more severe to 
Slaves than Europeans, 459, 512* 

f Test Indian Slave-trade mieonnccted 
with Afiican, 197, 208, 452. 

ff'hip for Slaves, “ a heavy thong 
whip,” 147. The Slaves do all their 
work under it, 164, 277. Taken by 
Mr. Steele frpm all his White Ser- 
vants, 9, 112, 157; who could nut 
bear this affront. 9. 


ff'hilesf 
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U’hite^, poKr, tyrarmizf' over Blacks, 
viii, '21 , 2o, 42. flow cnioli)jc(}, 26, 
422. Have nut naturally tUt'rcasecl 
in Barhatlofs, 4V. Formerly nia- 
TTifa^-tuvod cotton, i:). Forccvl to 
work on p!an2itio\i'^, former! v, 26 ; 
aiul might work on them still, espe- 
cially in planting cotton, Uo. Th'^ir 
tale h'gal truth, Negroe2 a lie, ,'>0, 
S'line receive coodsstoier, by f hacks, 
68, 78, 72 , 178; v-huw they eor- 
ropt, 72. ViigiarU Winter beat, r-«l>, 
and murder .Vr'eroes with im()u lirv, 
146, j.jb, 172- but arc ''•eldom 


murdered by Negrons, f^60, Wb'he 
plongiirn-m >,fniid their Ubou: in \V. 
livdu-s, 292, 2'd.j, 296. 

(thr vcv.tiuoigc) lus dc- 
scuptior. of N. Aincru'an Slauoy» 
fiom own obsci vation, 442. 
irtnfhorp^ («Jov. of N. England) '>13 
Innrnlitv, aiul good c\am]>le, Jl. 
1 h’S( nbes the planting and raising 
of Iiidian corn bv tlie ]'lougfi, 82t); 
and (ho making of it into good 
bri ad, ‘PE. 

If'pirics Dtveription of a £'3111100 in 
..auiaica, 318.. 


A LIST OF SUCI-T OF THE BOOKS, 
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Siipl u!\ New Reason 5 fo! abolishing 
the Slave tr(i(h\ Bvo. Loudon, 1807. 

T'dpham.'Wm M I), Discourse of the 
Slate of HeaUh, in Jamaica, Bvo, 
Londvin, lo 7 ‘). 

Tnf(>n\ hi lend Jy Advice to Gentle- 
men Pl.ialcih, 5cc. l2iao. London, 
H)8L 

/Pnnp/l'cn, F.AS. Baron dc, Vtiyage 
to bt. Jidoniingo, in 17bS, 1789 end 
1790, lrnnd.il cd from the ongnuil 
manuscript, which was never pub- 
hMied, by J, Wright, 8vo. London, 
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A GLOSSARY 


O? y'ORDS PECULI.AR TO THE WEST INDIES, OR 
TAKEH* in peculiar SENSES. 


AttJtttmy racaufi not only an Attorney 
at bot an ab'?cnt planters 

ptincipal Agettt, who acts for him, 
o/^ow^of AtJiirncyi and hence, 

, no nouBt, the name 

a stock, or neck-cloth. 

Rafh a qneve? Head 

tbiflfel) a pig dressed in the la* 


dian way, by wrapping it «p in 
leaves, and roasting it under a heap 
of enihers This w6rd is also applied 
to the low stage on which tlie sugar 
IS started out of the pots. 

Ro(k paster, an accountant. 

Breading. Yaips, roasting eddoes, 
sweet potatoes, and hall ripe plan- 
tains. 
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fauxs. 'itso Tt very thick hn'ity 
di.ii; C'XictK), m.ideof hidian 

or C'ui. ic.i ccji'ii arc all icnricd 
r» a .al’i jx i-k ukkjiul; aivl C^C'A- 
Iciit s’jbsisi'.ivc:, ior hrcad thcj' are. 
Crd( (] [ s(u j>h acM, St. V i ik ohL's, 

;,u‘’vl ’ uhi^o) arc so , 'jil- 
t'd, h-'cr’C',- dn'Y were redec- to C». 
Id’jj.iia, ai , Sl <)l 1 >, 

Co>c''>, avvMT th’ic'' j.-’i 

JO :dc' o: I'.c ;ri'‘al of or 

G^uiiU'.t eoi'iij :oi'J u^'"! ip »cjd of 
brt'Lid fit i>’-o?nnn '•■Ilf ti)p word, 
V. Iiirfi I iiLCCi a V iu print, lioiii 
■'} lLddr,>. ai c hlioi t . 

Cio4e^ in tlie, cop’itry, I‘ of on ap-, 
plic.j (o: Ji]sivL‘!v to' nu! it'.o.is ji’>t 
•If HStiy jocuiis a \/. loi ip'ii of '/vy 

cornph'’ ioa. It is cvca ri.-aiicd to 
nnit.ad' h cd in rhe V.', l,..\ ; ;<s 
<j <'reoIt. luii '’ Uc, dho is 

nri;;inall_Y Sp aiish. 'Hip Vv'. JiKdeu 
■w(7!:o poo, do no. iniah like to 
be croolob. 

T)n)ji^uer a lai;.x*' frei<^Ii: hont. 

r.v; / A', a nd Oj, ilai:di ^ U vnre ,* 
words, applied by ti.e while vulo.tr 
in B.iruadocs, not o{tj\ tr. rreaeii- 
rtsen X’c. but to the itdh^h, Scotch 
and fribh, 

if.' /-'oa'Mfpj’if, such ns are j-iro. 
diicc.d in the Kslaiiek, and not tni- 
p(>r:ed. 

iJrj'iicJ, / 5 |_ pLmtatlon with huflicicnt 
^daves, i.s -a'd to he well or luily 
handttl. It the Sl.n'e,, are too lew, 
it i; ..ad to be weakly or iindcr- 
i PI net d. 

}J >r,sp-}Pr iU, Grass, corn- blades, canc- 
tops, Sic, are f>o cailf'ii.1. 

Linpfnd menus V\’'c'st\e 2 H, as the 
trado-wiiid blows towards that 
quarter. See JJ .'fhhr'/nL 
Lfrvnrd I’ifands. ntiyiia, St, Kut’.s, 
Montseir.u, Wevi^., nod tor* V'Mt.iu 
islands are so called, l)cccn'*e (o !ee~ 
^vard of Barbadoes, to tiie t lover* 
Por of which tlicy were formerly 
’'.ubjeef. But, -woh resM ct to Ja- 
ntaica. they arc Windward islands, 
and are so called there, 
oi/'fv means dtJial hoard.s.scantiin^s, 

^l iiiglcs, staves auwi hcaduip, Ac. 

A](jsrs, a snooty hom, v itlioui a keel, 
nsed ro land pab.5criger^ and goods, 
iir tJu; tiUii. 

A'Uurtm : not onby t],e flcsh of sheep 
aud goats, but ijalf ripe ludiaa 


corn roasted in the embers, iti 
culled mutton. 

h'oi -ani is OUCH used fur North Arne- 
ri'ain ; r.., jNor'ardiUea |vev-.tel 5 ] 
horsfc',, bed, pork .Ike. 

Ori'/n\ I hnve wriiicn Owner and 
hlive, i.nlwr tlnm Ma'^ter and 
SUvi-; M liter being the corre- 
luib’c to Servant, in thiii cpmUfy, 
I ci’.Oid the term Slave he- 
c.u'‘'e it i': not v<Ty a'pccc-Slc to 
so.'.ie of tin* Vlanteit,. .See iamg, 
Vwi. '1 r t’GT. 

Phttr. dhe possnidons of the T -u- 
aere^men, or sin.ill k eeiiohi'er?, iiJi 
huhadufs. ait* calh-d Bhee', to 
di'ni.i'p'i'.ii then from the large 
SI. pi u n-rions. 

rid I'n make a i'>l:mt,’‘ me.-in‘> to 
pi ..'t ce,).s; .' p! /.tsc used b3''soxne 
W. \ .ili IP writer ,. 

Kd'ffiip-’i. S.'gar cane', udiich spring 
from the roots of the prc^'-.ding 
crop, v.ithoul replan;ing,ai'.' cillcd 
R 'toaot s in most of our islaiub>, ex- 
cel t Bubadocs vrlioi’c they are 
called ..'ceouvl -cro[>, or third crop 
canes, d he word beeiirs to he a ct»r- 
ru:).'..-)!] (j[ iPe J'ienrh n-yf'/n?, and 
U5,cd la'.th as a noinj and a vcjb. 
Sidsd)!, 'i'i/is "woid ii, imt coiilliicd 1(5 
f.M ‘ two grc.it dicisit»ns of l.iie W. 
h'.tf.a'i year, liic wcl and tin dry; 
but a I'Oj). oas rain, though it fall in 
u elav, is c ilictl a good spaso/f, 

(SVc..v 'i'iie accoo-unodaiion of an 
Jhiropean ' onsrilution tO a tropical 
clipiate, is projuTly eaoagli tailed 
a 4*a' m ing- lint the. .dfviceui being 
bteJ in the same climate, it i;j not 
easy to discover the proper mean- 
ing of 'whe word seasomiig when ep- 
phcJ.aGl aho fUMei ally is, to them. 
'J’o talk of thcii' being seasoned to 
(!u <1 so. ISC . V h'di the’/ cm.Jtr.vCl on 
slop bo'.rd, would hf' aboirsb do 
rue, the srabouing of the Atrirans, 
has ulwaya appc.'ueJ to dgnify. U- 
cit’y, tb'f'ir getlirg ov/ r the iicart- 
bicaiciiig tiausition to n itute w 
now auii chj.i: cw.-^iug to iliein as the 
\V. Indian Slavery. 

Shdft\ a pig about three months ol4« 

T never siw liie word in print, . cut- 
cep t in i.igou’s 111st. of IS. i hadocsiy 
p. dd, wIk’U' it U ^.pclh'd Shot, Bi|l, 

111 prtfnouuc'ng it, tlie e i» long. 
Slorfy means the warehouse, or even 

the 
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the shop of an importer of Euro- 
pean goods. 

re;/ of Barbadoes, so caHed 

from the early practice of granting 
ten acres of land to those white in- 
dented servants who had fuHilled 
the period of their servitude; or ra- 
ther, had survived its hardships. By 
various subdivisions and junctions, 
those lots now contain from one or 
two acres up to twenty or thirty; 

> and the proprietors of “ Places/’ 
containing eight or ten acres, or 
more, with Slaves in proportion, 
form aiuiddle class between the Su- 
gar planters and the Poor Whites. 
They arc, on the whole, a re- 
spectable yeomanry, iu point of 
property, add even in point of in- 
formation (especially about law- 


business) allowing for their ^trai^ge 
notions about Sl.ivery. See Fuiic> 
receive on ^hore import- 
ed plantation htores ; often supply 
the planters with foreign articles, 
especially provisions; take charge 
of the produce, till shipped &c. 

Tradesman, in the W. indies, as in 
Scotlatul, means a mechanic. 

Trash. Field trash, called in some of 
the islands Wowra, the leaves and 
tops of the sng.ir canes cut off in 
reaping. Mill- trash, the canes af- 
ter tlte juice has been squeezed out 
by the mill ; and used as fuel for 
the boiling-house and still-h.mse. 

Vendue, (Fr.) an Aucti(>n of goods. 

IVindnvvd, Eastward, as the ttade- 
wind blows from that quarter. 

IVuidivard istaiiUs.S 2 C Lecicurd islands. 


Some readers may be inclined to think the W, Indian acceptation of a few 
of the above words, as proper as the present English. Vor example ; Is not 
Store as good a word for a depository for goods as Warehout>c ? and Band 
even ^b^etter word, for a ncck-cloth, than the anomalous term Stock ? Band 
is theili^tch, and probably was the old Engli&h term; as V7ale out iht 
my bobbSt Bands.** CJcttTLE Sheiuiekd. —Mr. Long has given 
a GlAla^y of tlic Sea-termp current on shore, in the \V. Indies. 
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